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ROBABLY in no other southern state has 
the change in the type of flour usef been 
any greater during the last year or so than 
in Arkansas. Formerly using soft wheat 
flour almost exclusively, this condition has 
been altered to such an extent that a prominent job- 
ber recently told the writer that 80 per cent of the 
flour used in Arkansas is milled from hard winter or 
ern wheats. 
wee hile hard wheat flour, and particularly that from 
Oklahoma, has been growing in popularity in Arkansas 
during a number of years, it was not until the present 
season that such a pronounced change occurred in the 

s of flour used. Price has been the controlling 
factor. That this is true is indicated by the fact that 
in the cities, where general business conditions are 
more prosperous than in the rural sections, soft wheat 
flours are holding their own to a much greater degree. 
In other words, where the family trade can afford to 
pay the prevailing prices, it is still using soft wheat 
flours. 

Low protein hard winter wheat flour is being con- 
sumed in Arkansas in large quantities this crop year, 
according to one of the state’s leading brokers, and 
where the mills have not been led astray by trying 
to make it as cheaply as possible, it is giving satisfac- 
tion. Western flours, according to this broker, also 
are being used in increasing quantities in the family 
baking. 

However, some of the trade believes that the con- 
ditions prevailing in Arkansas this crop year are only 
temporary, and should not be taken as indicative of 
a permanent change. For instance, a flour broker of 
many years’ experience is continuing to handle soft 
wheat flours exclusively, for, he recently said, when 
the price differences between it and other flours be- 
come adjusted to a normal basis from the present 
spread, the state will return to a preponderant use 
of such flours. 

Whether this is true or not remains to be seen. 
Some flour distributors think it is, while others believe 
that the inroads which have been made by hard winter 
and western flours will be held. At any rate, the state 
will offer an interesting field for the study of this 
question during several years. 

In a recent trip through Arkansas, the writer 
called on flour brokers, jobbers and wholesale grocers 
in the important distributing points for the purpose 
of ascertaining the present tendencies in the trade. 
While it-was impossible to visit all places where flour 
jobbers are located, nevertheless those markets which 
were surveyed probably form a fairly accurate picture 
of conditions for the state as a whole, and an account 


of the Present conditions in some of these markets 
follows, 


The Wholesale Grocers of Little Rock 


ROM a jobbing standpoint, the wholesale grocers 
of the Little Rock market are the most important 
factors, as practically all of them handle flour, while 
there are very few exclusive flour jobbers. Several 
grain firms, such as the C. E. Smith Grain Co., the 
Pay Grain & Commission Co., and H. K. Cochran 
& Co. also act as flour jobbers. 
Two prominent corn milling companies, the J. F. 
einmann Milling Co. and the Thiebault Milling Co., 
tribute some flour locally, and ship it in mixed 
cars with their own products. However, as far as 
r is concerned they act strictly as jobbers, 
and mill none of it themselves. 
Rock, a large flour market in itself and also 
advantageously located in respect to the rest of the 
— is probably the center of the state’s flour bro- 
ers. Peek Bros., one of Arkansas’ leading brokerage 
is located there, and does a large business in 
classes of flours, not only in Little Rock but 
throughout the state and beyond its boundaries. S. 
» Davis, J. P. Buchanan and several others have been 
in the brokerage business there for many 
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the same reason that this city is the center 
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‘By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


for brokers, several mills maintain their own sales 
offices there, and one or two of them also maintain 
warehouse stocks. Among these are the Arkadelphia 
(Ark.) Milling Co., the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, and the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator 


Fort Smith as a Jobbing Center 


A§ a jobbing center, Fort Smith is one of the most 

important in Arkansas, and in point of numbers it 
equals or exceeds Little Rock. The Southern Flour 
& Feed Co., Inc., is one of the largest jobbing houses 
in the state. The Oglesby Flour & Feed Co. is also 
a prominent jobbing firm, and at present W. T. Ogles- 
by is president of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Several mills maintain direct representatives or 
offices there. The Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, has a branch in the city, the New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, is represented by B. C. 
Ames, while the Gate City Flour & Feed Co., a branch 
of the Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, 
also maintains an office. 

In addition to the jobbers, the wholesale grocers 
distribute considerable flour, among whom are the fol- 
lowing: W. J. Echols & Co., Reynolds-Davis Grocery 
Co., J. Foster & Co. and the Griffin Grocery Co. 

There are a number of jobbers in this market, and 
the business is badly cut up because of this very fact. 
So many firms seeking the available business have 
made competition very keen, and the distribution of 
the trade among them holds down the volume for all, 
although most of the firms are successful. There are 
comparatively few jobbers in the surrounding terri- 
tory, due to the fact that those in Fort Smith work 
this section energetically, and because many of the 
local wholesale grocery companies maintain branch 
houses at the more important points in their trade 
territory. 

Most of the jobbers, however, report a satisfactory 
volume of business for this crop year. They attribute 
this partly to the fact that flour is comparatively 
cheap, and poor conditions in the agricultural districts 
have resulted in the rural inhabitants seeking the 
cheaper foods. 

In Pine Bluff, local distributors complain that 
flour demand is quiet. One of them, who has been in 
the market for a number of years, recently told the 
writer that all kinds and grades of flour are being 
pushed there at present. Much cheap flour is being 
offered at extremely low prices and, consequently, some 
of the old-established brands are being shoved aside. 
He said that while the demand for cheap flour is being 

















Passing Youth 


PASS me not by sweet Youth; oh spare thy pace, 
And linger with me yet a little space. 

Grant me a few more days of early spring, 

To love the flowers,—to hear the sweet birds sing 

Their song of praise; 

A few more nights of pale moonlight and song 

Of nightingale, with all the thoughts that throng 

Youth’s golden threshold. Here no shadows fall, 

Casting dim shades that sadden and appall. 

But he passed by; though smiling, softly said, 

“Think not all joy is o’er when Youth has fled!” 


Moriet Forp. 

















The -Arkansas Cflour Trade 


met in this way, the industry is not gaining in the 
transaction. 

The smaller buyers, who purchase in lots of a few 
barrels from local jobbers, are asking an extension of 
credit this year, and it is difficult to conduct a business 
on a cash basis. This, naturally, does not help the 
general situation. Here, as in other parts of the state, 
the wholesale grocers are important distributors of 
flour. Among these are W. E. Babo & Co., T. B. 
Dally, C. M. Ferguson & Son, Hammitt Grocery Co., 
and Kientz Bros. These firms actively work the retail 
grocery trade, and in the aggregate do a considerable 
volume of flour business. 

The Arkansas Brokerage Co., of which E. D. Rus- 
sell is manager, is an active house, handling several 
other products as well as flour. Joseph Q. Cook & 
Sons Co. is one of the largest flour jobbers in Pine 
Bluff, and the Reiley Feed Milling Co., of which H. 
A. McMillan is manager, also handles some flour in 
a jobbing capacity. 

Practically all wholesale grocers in Hot Springs 
handle flour, but there are no exclusive flour jobbers 
there. Among the grocery firms are the following: 
Burton & Nevius, Plunkett-Jarrell Grocery Co., Savit 
Wholesale Grocery Co., Scott-Mayer Commission Co. 
and Williams Bros. Of these, Burton & Nevius and 
Williams Bros. probably do the largest volume of 
flour business. These firms sell to both the family 
and the baking trades. The latter, composed of a 
number of medium sized shops, buys its flour in small 
quantities and through jobbers. 

One of these jobbers recently said that he has done 
a very good flour business so far this crop year. He 
added that he has been able to maintain business on 
old-established soft wheat brands, even at the high 
prices now prevailing, but that a cheap price is neces- 
sary for the country trade, and it has shifted largely 
to other flours. 


The Chain Stores in Arkansas 


[IN Arkansas, as elsewhere in the South, wholesale 

grocers provide most of the distributive means for 
the family flour trade, and there are few exclusive 
flour jobbers in the state. Many of these wholesale 
grocers report a fair volume of flour business so far 
this crop year, although conditions in some of the 
rural districts have been very unfavorable for all 
classes of business, and the flour trade has suffered 
accordingly. 

While chain grocery stores have not attained the 
volume of business throughout Arkansas that they have 
in some other states, nevertheless their influence is 
being felt. However, wholesale grocers and retail 
merchants are looking this situation fully in the face, 
as was recently expressed to the writer by W. O. 
Davis, secretary-treasurer of the Arkansas Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, who said: 

“Chain stores are here to stay, but the progressive 
independent merchants are also here to remain in 
business. The chain stores have compelled the inde- 
pendent merchants to be progressive, and in this they 
have done a good work. The old-time merchant was 
doomed to extinction, regardless of chain store activi- 
ties. The independent retailers must stand on their 
own merchandising ability, and appeals for state aid 
through legislative enactments will be of no help 
against the chain store systems.” 

Due to various causes, a number of flour men have 
gone out of business in Arkansas during the last few 
years. The flood of last year created havoc in some 
districts and entirely disrupted trading. This had an 
adverse effect on some. In other cases competition 
has simply become too keen. However, many have 
survived. They are doing a good business, and look 
toward the future confidently. 

Flour business in Arkansas this crop year has been 
spotted, some distributors saying it has been good, 
while others complain of a lack of volume. It is a 
fact that stocks are low in nearly all sections of the 
state, and the trade anticipates a marked improvement 
in buying before the end of this season. 
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The (ereal (hemists’ ‘Responsibility 


By DM. J. Blish and & & Werner 


HE value of the cereal chemist to milling 

and allied industries has frequently been 

questioned by the laity as well as by him- 

self. The doubts which, at times, must 

come to the thinking worker in any branch 
of inexact science also come to the cereal chemist. 
Facts indicate that the prevailing opinion now is that 
cereal chemistry actually does render sufficient service 
to justify its continued existence in the general in- 
dustrial organization. In some quarters the laboratory 
is a highly valued, useful branch of the organization, 
while in others it is merely regarded as a necessary 
evil, and treated accordingly. Between the two ex- 
tremes, all sorts of conditions exist. Introspective 
speculation as to the causes for certain types of criti- 
cism such as have appeared in print may be timely. 
To be of value, they will necessitate the contemplation 
of the functions, the scope, the possibilities and the 
shortcomings, not only of cereal chemistry itself, but 
also of its personnel. 

The history and the evolution of all science, from 
mathematics to sociology, show progress from, of ne- 
cessity, ill-conceived and only partially understood 
notions to the more fully understood conceptions and 
teachings of orderly science, based upon the errors, or 
rather their elimination, of the earlier and purely em- 
pirical thoughts and methods. Chemistry in general, 
its evolution from alchemy to its present scope, is an 
outstanding example. 

Personnel evolves with the science. We have ex- 
amples of attainment and failure by self-educated 
persons, most frequently self-educated due to the lack 
of available knowledge or of competent teachers. We 
have examples likewise of attainment and failure 
among the educated personnel of the later period in 
which knowledge has become available through teach- 
ing, through colleges, and through the evolving litera- 
ture of the science. Failure or success is a matter of 
mental equipment. The authors indorse what George 
Horace Lorimer wrote about the year 1900 in his 
inimitable fashion: 

College doesn’t make fools; it develops them. 

It doesn’t make bright men; it develops them. A 

fool will turn out a fool, whether he goes to col- 

lege or not, though he’ll probably turn out a dif- 
ferent sort of a fool. 

From the group of self-instructed pioneers, as well 
as from that of college trained scientists, qualified 
authorities have come who seek to bring out facts 
which may serve as a basis for further enlightenment, 
mutual understanding and substantial progress. True, 
it is not always easy to distinguish between them and 
the pseudoscientist, but usually it is possible to do so 
without very serious effort. The present discussion is 
intended to cover the scope of the work in which 
they function, its possibilities and its shortcomings. 


Mr. Miller’s Views Warranted 


THE comments by Edgar S. Miller, in the Oct. 18 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, are well founded, 
and for the most part warranted, although at times 
slightly overstated. Mr. Miller is probably correct in 
his belief that improvement in the modern milling 
process is more likely to come through research in its 
mechanical and engineering phases than in its chem- 
ical features 

Flour milling, by its very nature and limitations, 
is and must remain at its best an art, a mechanical 
cycle of operation. The chemists, as a group, how- 
ever, will not feel disposed to accept entire responsi- 
bility for having caused mechanical research to be 
neglected. They have not been connected with the 
milling industry long enough to be the cause of the 
neglect. The mere fact that the use of certain “revo- 
lutionary methods” has been imagined and even inves- 
tigated by a few chemists does not constitute a definite 
promise or declaration of purpose by the profession or 
science of cereal chemistry as a whole, and it should 
never have been regarded as such. 

It should be realized that the cereal chemistry 
organization is a comparatively recent one, and that 
its members are chiefly young men. Furthermore, the 
recent development of cereal chemistry has come at a 
time when chemistry is actually “revolutionizing” many 
of our more important industries to the extent that 
this period of our industrial devélopment is frequently 
characterized as a “chemical age.” Under such cir- 
cumstances, perhaps, a little overoptimism on the part 
of a few cereal chemists may be pardoned. A mod- 
erate amount of overoptimism promotes activity, pre- 
vents staleness, and, ordinarily, ‘its consequences are 
not ultimately disastrous. 

As Mr. Miller correctly points out, however, the 
chemist should concern himself primarily with the 
properties of matter or material, rather than with the 


mechanical process of manufacture, although the for- 
mer must be considered in relation to the latter. He 
must, first of all, acquire the ability to ascertain, 
identify, and classify the properties of the materials as 
he finds them, not only in the raw state, but in its 
various stages of refinement. ‘This is his first obliga- 
tion. When this situation has been satisfactorily real- 
ized, the chemist is in a position to intelligently con- 
sider methods whereby the properties of his material 
may be artificially altered so as to increase their 
industrial utility. Possibly the cereal chemist has thus 
far failed, at least in part, to follow this logical order 
of procedure, thereby giving rise to such criticism as 
is frequently encountered. 


Scientific Methods of Analysis 


NY satisfactory scheme for the useful identification 
and classification of properties of matter depends, 

first of all, upon the establishment of reliable and 
scientifie methods of analysis or ascertainment. When 
the material under consideration is highly complex in 
composition, and when, in addition to this, the only 
analytical method available is such that several en- 
vironmental factors are involved, it becomes highly 
essential that a standard and fixed, and if needs be 
arbitrary, procedure be established and uniformly em- 
ployed, if classification, in terms of common under- 
standing, is ever to be realized. There is no other 
known basis for a standard system of classifying prop- 
erties of matter. : 

As a simple illustration of the significance of this 
principle, one has only to consider the recent agitation 
in regard to moisture standards for flour. It was 
clearly shown that a specified percentage of moisture 
has very uncertain meaning unless the moisture de- 
termination was performed under fixed and specified 
conditions. Flour containing 13.5 per cent moisture, 
as estimated by the use of a water jacketed oven, will 
show 15 per cent when a vacuum oven is used. One 
of the major activities of chemists in recent years 
has been a systematic endeavor to standardize methods 
for the precise estimation of protein and ash. No one 
has seriously denied the advisability of such standardi- 
zation, nor has any intelligent chemist claimed the in- 
fallibility or ultimate accuracy of ascertainments made 
by means of such standard procedure. Quite to the 
contrary, the published reports of collaborative work 
by various local and by the national society clearly 
show and emphasize the limitations of the various 
methods and tend to prove that major inaccuracy is 
a matter of personnel and not a fault of the methods 
themselves. Carefully performed by competent work- 
ers, concordance may be attained to establish their 
value. As a matter of fact, the ascertainment and 
fixation of the tangibles in flour, such as moisture, ash 
and protein, are the foundation for a goodly portion, 
at present perhaps more than 40 per cent, of all the 
hard wheat flour bought and sold. Practically all the 
hard wheat, and a large portion of the soft wheat, are 
now bought and sold and evaluated by their protein 
content, which is ascertained by the cereal chemist. 

If it be granted, as it may well be, that the ap- 
proximation, if not the ascertainment, of the tangibles 
of cereals and cereal products is sufficiently standard- 
ized to be of major value, it may be conceded that 
until quite recently the cereal chemists have made no 
serious and persistent effort either to use strictly 
scientific methods for the ascertainment of quality 
factors or to establish standards for the classification 
of those characteristics and manifestations which are 
the generally accepted criteria of “quality.” 

It is not essential that a complete understanding 
of fundamental causes for variations in so-called glu- 
ten quality be realized before such standards are estab- 
lished. No one knows the fundamental nature and 
cause of electricity, but that has not prevented the 
establishment of precise and standard units of meas- 
urement, such as the volt, ampere, coulomb, etc. In 
the case of wheat and flour quality, not only are we 
in ignorance of its fundamental nature, but we have 
as yet failed to set up standards for the classification 
of its various manifestations by such means as are 
available. The cereal chemists should not only admit 
their negligence in this regard, but they should realize 
that this state of affairs has been and remains as 
serious a handicap to them as to other branches of 
the industry. 

An effort has now been made to show that the 
separate factors constituting criteria of the product of 
mechanical milling are well within the domain and well 
within the present possibilities of cereal chemistry. In 
themselves and separately considered, in connection 
with the wheat ground, they are but an index of the 
miller’s equipment and the miller’s skill. They do 


not, of necessity, mean the same thing to the mill or 


to the bakery chemist. To the former, they are a 
quality index of his final product, but to the latter 
only a character index of one of the numerous ma- 
terials constituting his final product. To the former, 
they spell “end”; to the latter, “beginning.” 

If the foregoing premises are sound, there is mani- 
festly but one avenue by which understanding of 
“quality” for given purposes may be intelligently ap- 
proached and standard units for the measurement and 
classification of quality be established. The baker, as 
well as the miller, is an artist, as is, of course, and to 
even greater extent, the housewife. It is manifestly 
impossible to devise means for ascertaining the qual- 
ity of their final product. Aside from the fact that 
the variety of things which are baked is too great to 
permit of individual consideration, no obligation rests 
upon the artist to know his limitations. This obliga- 
tion, however, rests heavily upon the scientist, and 
distinguishes him from the artist in his scope, func- 
tions, possibilities and shortcomings. 

The one ee test is not of the chemist’s 
seeking. He realizes his limitations as an artist, and 
perhaps prefers to maintain the more comfortable 
position of a critic. After all, his domain is fact and 
not fancy. Recently, however, he has become cog- 
nizant that it is possible to convert the laboratory 
baking test, heretofore practiced artistically, into a 
method of procedure more closely related to his scope 
of dealing with facts. As a result, the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists has recently adopted 
a tentative method to ascertain the baking quality of 
hard wheat flours for panary fermentation. The av- 
thors suggest that “baking characteristics” is more 
truly descriptive of the results of the proposed test 
than is “baking quality.’ The word “quality,” as 
applied to ultimate manifestations of products made 
from flour, is even more meaningless than the word 
“quality” in general, it being merely descriptive of 
individualistic conceptions. 

It is hoped that the detailed consideration which 
is given below to this tentative baking test and its 
importance will be deemed a re-emphasis rather than 
a reiteration. The rate of further progress in this 
direction will depend somewhat upon the rapidity with 
which chemists and other members of the industry 
arrive at a realization of the full meaning of the even 
partial accomplishment of this step, not only to the 
chemist himself, but to the industry as a whole. 


Old Method Open to Criticism 


THE type of baking test which was formerly used 

almost exclusively, and still is extensively employed, 
is open to severe criticism from the standpoint of 4 
scientific testing procedure. It is a test in which the 
technician has attempted to serve as chemist, baker 
and demonstrator, all in one operation. Furthermore, 
there has been no uniformity as to formula and it- 
gredients. Such tests reflect both the nature of the 
material tested (flour), and the skill of the operator, 
but fail adequately to distinguish between the two. 
They are not, strictly speaking, flour tests. They ar 
demonstrations. It is granted that circumstances and 
situations may arise in which this type of procedurt 
finds justification. Unfortunately, however, it has beat 
used almost exclusively as a basis for investigation 
of problems relating to wheat and flour quality, which 
are of public and general interest, the public reports 
and discussions of which should, but do not, permit 
of intelligent interpretation. 

As previously indicated, the first duty of the ceredl 
chemist is to develop and employ methods for tl 
ascertainment and classification of the characteristic 
and properties of his material, and to devise meal’ 
for communicating his findings in terms which havt 
a common meaning and which permit of translatiot 
into others of industrial utility. He has been né 
gent in providing a syllabus which brings the w0 
and phrases used by him to a common basis of wr 
derstanding. More particularly has he been negliget! 
in this respect regarding flour characteristics or qu” 
ity. 

Yt authorized committee of the American Associ 
tion of Cereal Chemists, after thorough study, discus 
sion and critical verification, has subscribed to the 
belief that the tentative method will better meet 
following major requirements than any other, herel* 
fore practiced, brought to its attention. 

1. Strict adherence to the firmly established scie™ 
tific principle which demands rigidly fixed and unifor® 
specifications for all items of the test, in order ¢ 
the matetial to be tested is the only variable in 
procedure. ; 

2. Usefulness in permitting the ascertainment, ides 
tification and classification of flour characteristics, and 
the translation of these vari- (Continued on page ! ) 
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ENFORCE THE CARRYING CHARGE 

NQUIRY among aillers establishes the fact that 
| much flour sold last summer and autumn for ship- 
ment before the end of the year has not yet been 
ordered out, and many buyers who have contracts show 
little disposition to supply directions. The only thing, 
so far as millers can tell, responsible for this condition 
is the lower price range and the temptation to which 
buyers yielded to put off the day of reckoning by in- 
terim purchases of lower priced flour. It must be 
admitted that other millers and their salesmen en- 
couraged them to this course. 

Millers whose customers are thus defaulting the 
time factor in their contracts owe it to themselves as 
well as to their other customers to stand by their 
rights in these unfilled orders. ‘They owe it to them- 
selves because cancellations and defaults will mean 
serious losses, and they owe it to their contract keep- 
ing customers because they have no right to make fish 
of one and fowl of another. Nothing can be more 
unfair than to let the straightforward and honest 
buyer take his bitter medicine, while permitting the 
evasive customer the advantage gained by default. 

It must be said, in justice to the great body of 
bakers and flour distributors, that they have this season 
manfully kept their obligations under most trying con- 
ditions. Four months ago, following the initial sharp 
break in wheat prices, millers prepared themselves for 
a period of difficulties with cancellations and contract 
enforcements. Little of the expected difficulty ma- 
terialized. On the contrary, the overwhelming major- 
ity of buyers accepted the market loss as the fortune 
of war and took out their purchases in a perfectly 
normal way. Of the default cases, a fair percentage 
properly can be charged back to millers who willfully 
oversold their own customers. 

Considering all factors, the present situation is not, 
therefore, especially unsatisfactory. It remains, how- 
ever, for every miller rigidly to adhere to the prin- 
ciple and practice of the carrying charge and to en- 
force it without favor. No doubt some buyers will 
be penalized for the minor fault of overestimating 
their requirements. But in much the greater number 
of cases, the carrying charge will merely mete out 
justice to those who speculated in flour or who have 
been postponing completion of high-priced eontracts 
while “bootlegging” flour at the current market. Rigid 
application of the carrying charge is the best cure 
for every present ill, and the surest safeguard against 
future exposure to trouble. 


* * # 


PROTEIN PREMIUMS TO THE GROWER 

N recent comment in these columns on the desira- 

bility of the grain trade finding means to reflect 
protein premiums to the wheat grower before poli- 
ticians take a hand in the matter, no mention was 
made of progress already effected in the desired direc- 
tion in certain sections, notably in the Northwest. A 
Statement of means and methods already adopted in 
spring wheat territory, together with the substantial 
Measure of success resulting from them, was published 
in last week’s issue. 

The system is as yet far from perfect, but, where 
Wheat growers exercise initiative in safeguarding their 
own interests, substantial headway has been made in 
insuring the producer the fair market price for the 
Protein content of his wheat. Enough, at least, has 
been accomplished to prove two essential points: one, 
that the problem does not forbid solution, and, two, 
that the grain trade and flour milling are on their 
own initiative completely disposed to insure the grower 
the full price for every quality element of his wheat. 

This is as it should be. What has been to so large 
& degree accomplished in one section can, perhaps 
with minor changes of method, be accomplished else- 

The point to be most emphasized is that the 
task is one which should be undertaken and carried to 
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a conclusion by the grain trade and milling, and not 
left, as too often is the case, to the blighting hand 
of politicians and legislative experiments. 

A factor involved of even larger importance than 
price fairness to the producer is that of maintenance 
of wheat quality. Millers must have high protein 
wheat if they are to make flour with the characteristics 
demanded by modern baking methods. Such wheats 
will not be produced unless the grower is suitably 
rewarded for his care and industry in growing them. 
The most selfish interest of milling requires that pro- 
tein values be reflected to the grower, and, in this mat- 
ter, the interests of millers and grain dealers are in 


no sense apart. 
* * #*# 


INDIVIDUALITY NOT IMPERILED 

LEN GRISWOLD, writing in the Chicago Jour- 

nal of Commerce, quotes a retired merchant, until 
recently an important figure in chain store distribu- 
tion, as saying: “There is another phase of this problem 
that gives me grave concern, The logical scope of the 
chain store business reaches to the point where the 
individual retailer will be the decided exception to the 
rule, somewhat the same exception that is constituted 
by the handicraft worker in these days of mass pro- 
duction. I don’t like it, and I’m afraid of it. As an 
investor I’m somewhat afraid of public reaction against 
it, but I can convince myself that in. the end the 
economic always wins, and that probably the chain 
store will expand so long as it serves an economic 
purpose. My greater concern is for the social aspect 
of the thing. I hate to think of the time when most 
of our store and shop keepers will be clerks in great 
merchandising organizations, as much as I would dread 
the time when our farmers might be field hands in the 
employ of agricultural corporations. It was the indi- 
viduality of America that made it great in mind and 
soul as well as in purse. It seems ‘to me a fearsome 
prospect to contemplate the time when all but the ex- 
ceptional few will be working for some one else.” 

One of the interesting phenomena of the world’s 
industrial progress is the comparative inertia of the 
human mind to adjustment to changed conditions. “It 
was not thus in my day,” is a phrase characteristic 
not only of grandmammas in bemoaning what the 
younger generation is coming to, but very often of 
industrial elders in considering the changes within 
their own generation. Time and events sweep on- 
ward, but the more conservative mind, although it 
glories in achievement, parts reluctantly with its pasts. 

One does not like to think of the friendly store- 
keeper becoming one of a hundred thousand rulebound 
clerks of a great corporation. Yet only a few years 
ago there was the same reluctance toward thinking 
of the cobbler surrendering his independence to a 
gigantic factory, the blacksmith yielding place to steam 
driven punch and shear, even to the wagon freighter 
being crowded out of his freedom by the terrific iron 
horse. No doubt, in a still earlier day, there was sim- 
ilar sorrow at the passing of the spinning wheel and 
domestic loom of gentle memory. 

All of these and a hundred more sentimental re- 
grets are a part of the price of progress, of this 
mass production which has so multiplied and enriched 
the means of living. First the producer and consumer 
were a single unit of the household or, at most, of 
village life. Then better ordered hand and machine 
aided labor, together with better transportation, cre- 
ated specialization and the need for wider avenues of 





distribution. 


Today intensified production demands 


new, more economical and tremendously more elastic, 


machinery for carrying goods to consumers. What was 
sufficient for the village forge was insufficient for the 
new machine shop, and what served the latter is prov- 
ing unequal to the demands of the vast creation of 
things at a hundred rolling mills measured in millions 
upon millions of tons. 

Not only the industrial but the social aspects of 
the change are going on before our eyes. The com- 
plexities are great, the wreckage of fortunes and hopes, 
if we could see it as one great visible total, appalling. 
But the tremendous machine goes on, creating new 
economics and a new social condition as it moves, 
thrusting aside the spinning wheel, the cobbler, the 
saddle maker and tinker, thrusting aside the small 
merchant, perhaps one of these days interposing its 
giant bulk between the farmer and his fields. 

We do not like it. Some of us, most directly in its 
path, oppose it, even momentarily halt its progress. 
But it goes on, and industry and commerce and even 
the “social aspect” close in behind it and adapt them- 
selves to the new condition. The individuality of 
America, a phrase which means no more than the indi- 
viduality of Egypt or Rome, is not endangered. Indi- 
viduality takes color from its surroundings, even if it 
is not actually a part of them, measured in time and 
circumstance. The cobbler, pulling a lever a hun- 
dred thousand times a day, being better housed and 
washed and fed, has every chance to become more of 
an individual man. The corner grocer, with new in- 
telligence in order and method and a richer living 
assured, surrenders little but the gesture of inde- 
pendence. We do not like it, but it is a part of 
things as they are, and there is no need for regrets 
because all is not as it was when we were young. 

* a * 


PAPER FROM FARM WASTE 

_ successful manufacture of paper from corn- 

stalks on a commercial scale well may be the be- 
ginning of a vastly increased use in industry of what 
now is an enormous waste in agriculture. Data re- 
cently compiled by the Babson statistical organization 
estimates the potentially usable residue of farm crops, 
without counting cornstalks now used for feeding, at 
nearly two hundred and seventy million tons annu- 
ally. Employment of this residue through new dis- 
coveries in industrial chemistry may be the ultimate 
means of restoring agriculture to a position level with 
industry in its general prosperity. 

Corporation farming, by which is meant the appli- 
cation to land cultivation of the mass production meth- 
ods already established in industry, is easily possible, 
and would almost certainly be highly profitable. No- 
body wants to see it, because of the effect upon rural 
life, which, in a large sense, constitutes the nation’s 
anchorage against the increasing storms and stresses 
of modern life and living. Yet, unless agriculture as 
it now exists adapts itself to the efficiency methods of 
industry, the latter sooner or later will extend its 
operations to include production from the soil. Should 
that time come, it may be accepted that the present 
enormous waste in by-products of farming will be 
ended without delay. 

It is by no means impossible that the generations 
of fifty or one hundred years from now may look back 
upon our attempts at economic solution of the farm 
problem with the same indulgent smile with which we 
regard transportation methods of a quarter century 
ago. Chemistry will, in all probability, by then have 
found ways to utilize all of the present waste from 
the products of the soil, restoring or even increasing 
its original fertility by utilization of yet other wastes, 
or, as is already being done to a considerable extent, 
by elements recovered from the air itself. The manu- 
facture of paper from cornstalks is in itself a small 
event, considered in its relation to the enormous pos- 
sibilities yet untouched. 
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Domestic Demand.—The anticipated revival of flour business which had been 
expected to set in with the arrival of 1929 has materialized to some extent. A 
decidedly better feeling has been noted since a week ago. Northwestern mills 

probably sold 50 per cent of their ca- 
pacity last week. Southwestern mills 
also sold about half their capacity dur- 
ing that period, not taking into account 
the day that no orders were received— 
New Year’s. Inquiry from prospective 
buyers is the best in several weeks, this 
coming mainly from moderate sized bak- 
ers who usually purchase from 500- to 
1,000-bbl lots. Apparently their supplies 
have run low, and they are looking to 
their needs for the next few months. 
Shipping instructions against old book- 
ings, however, are slow, and mills are 
Mills are determined to enforce carrying 

















directing their efforts in that direction. 
charges. 


Ezport.—Not much flour business is being done in foreign markets, the dull- 
ness which prevailed over the holidays having continued into the new year. Re- 
ports from the Southwest indicate that unless considerable improvement occurs 
during the remainder of the crop year, 1928-29 may be given the title of the poorest 
crop year on record. Canadian mills report modest sales to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent. 


Clears.—Some first and second clears are being offered by mills for prompt 
shipment, chiefly on account of the lack of shipping directions against old orders. 
Bookings are reported comparatively heavy. 


Prices—Due to the strength in options, Minneapolis flour prices were ad- 
vanced about 10c bbl early this week. Prices at other centers are mostly unchanged 
to slightly lower. 


Production.—Flour production continues on the comparatively steady basis of 
recent months, slight increases being noted in the Northwest, Southwest and cen- 
tral states. At Buffalo, production jumped to 67 per cent last week, compared with 
55 in the previous one, and on the Pacific Coast the figure was 70, compared with 64. 
; Millfeed—With colder weather prevailing in many sections of the country, im- 
proved demand is expected for feedstuffs. This has failed to materialize thus far. 
Mixers have shown little activity. The feeling is that should they come into the 
market for supplies a tighter situation would develop. Prices are unchanged to 
slightly lower. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 8.—(Special Cable)—Despite the fact that flour prices are 
in favor of buyers, only a very little trading is being done.. To-day’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 32s 6d@33s per 280 lbs ($5.51@5.59 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 30s 6d ($5.17 bbl), American milled Manitobas 33s 3d ($5.62 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl), Argentine low grades 23s ($3.90 bbl), Minne- 
sota export patents 31s 6d ($5.34 bbl). Home milled straight is officially quoted 
at 31s ($5.25 bbl), but is selling at 29s ($4.91 bbl). 

Liverpool—Business is exceedingly slow, and offers by home mills are on a 
basis which makes sales of imported flour impossible. To-day’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents 32s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.51 bbl), Canadian export patents 30s ($5.08 bbl), 
American soft winter patents 38s ($6.44 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s 6d ($5.67 
bbl), Australian patents 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl), American low grades 25s@26s 6d 
($4.24@4.49 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Demand for flour is very limited, and sales are difficult in all posi- 
tions. To-day’s quotations: Canadian export patents 29@3ls per 280 lbs ($4.91 
@5.25 bbl), Canadian winters 37@38s ($6.27@6.44 bbl), American winters 38s 9d4@ 
39s ($6.55@6.61 bbl), Australian patents 33s ($5.59 bbl). 

Belfast—There is a depressed feeling in the market, following a downward 
trend in prices. To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 338s@33s 6d per 280 
lbs ($5.59@5.67 bbl), Canadian export patents 30s 6d@31s ($5.17@5.25 bbl), Ameri- 
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can milled Manitobas 31s ($5.25 bbl), American soft winters 37s 6d ($6.35 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, 36@37s ($6.10@6.27 bbl). 

Hamburg.—In spite of lower prices, demand for both home milled and im- 
ported flour is inactive. To-day’s quotations: Canadian export patents $5.70@6.20 
per 100 kilos ($5.06@5.51 bbl), Kansas patents $6.60@7 ($5.87@6.23 bbl), English 
flour $8.95 ($7.95 bbl), rye flour $7.30@7.70 ($6.50@6.85 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Buyers are holding off, owing to a tendency to lower flour and 
wheat prices. To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.20@6.60 per 100 kilos 
($5.51@5.87 bbl), Canadian export patents $6@6.20 ($5.33@5.51 bbl), Kansas 
patents $6.60@6.70 ($5.87@5.96 bbl), Oklahoma patent $6.40@6.70 ($5.69@5.96 
bbl), Texas patent $6.50@6.90 ($5.78@6.14 bbl), home milled, delivered, $5.50@ 
5.90 ($4.88@5.24 bbl). 

Oslo—Buyers are only filling their immediate needs. To-day’s quotations: 
Canadian top patent $6.75 per 100 kilos ($5.99 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.10 
@6.20 ($5.42@5.51 bbl), Minnesota top patents $6.95 ($6.17 bbl), Kansas patents 
$6.60 ($5.87 bbl), American rye flour $5.90 ($5.24 bbl), German rye flour $5.50 
@5.75 ($4.88@5.09 bbl). 

WHEAT 

Little trading is being done in the London wheat market. Prices are showing 
a downward trend. At Liverpool, wheat is being pressed for sale, but buyers are 
holding off. 


MILLFEED 


The London millfeed market is firmer and there is a fair business being done. 
Middlings are quoted at £8 5s ton, ex-mill, bran £7 12s 6d, ex-mill, and Plate pol- 
lards £7, c.i.f., for January-March shipment. At Liverpool, millfeed is quiet and 
steady. There is a good demand at Belfast and the market is firm. Irish bran is 
quoted at £10 10s, delivered. 

OIL CAKE 

Homemade cottonseed cake is in fair demand at London, being quoted at £7 
15s@£7 17s 6d ton. Sales of Egyptian oil cake are difficult at £7 2s 6d, ex-ship. 
At Liverpool, imported linseed cake is attracting notice, being quoted at £12 2s 6d 
@£12 5s, cif. Plate pollards are being offered at £12 10s, and American cotton- 
seed meal at £11 5s. 

OATMEAL 

The oats products market at London is quiet, with Scottish rolled oats quoted 
at 42s ton and oatmeal at 39s 6d, ex-store. . Continental rolled oats and oatmeal are 
quoted at 37s@37s 6d, with American and Canadian rolled oats at 37s 6d and meal 
at 35s 6d. At Belfast, there is a good demand for imported and home milled oats 
products. Irish rolled oats are quoted at 41@42s, with oatmeal at 38s, delivered. 
American rolled oats are being offered at 38s 6d, and oatmeal at 36s 9d, c.i.f. 


C. F. G. Rarxes, 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Jan.7 Jan. 8 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, percentages weighted to 
capacity of mills reporting, to possible out- 
put when operating 24 hours daily on six 
days per week: 

















Jan. 5 Dec. 29 1928 1927 NORTHWEST— Jan.7 Jan.8 
Minneapolis ...105,235 175,326 248,238 221,368 Jan. 5 Dec. 29 1928 1927 
Duluth-Superior 19,135 18,295 13,665 11,840 Minneapolis ...... 40 38 54 42 
Outside mills*..182,768 158,934 207,413 187,747 Duluth-Superior .. 52 49 37 32 
Outside mills* ... 39 39 48 43 
Totals ....307,138 352,555 469,316 420,955 — on pau pel 
SOUTHWEST— Average ..... 40 39 61 45 
Kansas City...139,033 127,302 163,425 133,216 SOUTHWEST— 
Atchison ...... 30,978 29,483 24,750 27,628 Kansas City ...... 70 64 83 75 
WHenmtte. .cccces 35,936 34,117 29,459 42,034 oS eo 95 83 93 
Salina ......... 39,914 28,008 31,663 27,189 WS. weaeecess 54 47 67 
St. Oe -.-- 38,175 40,793 22,552 27,295 BRTERD cvicccceceses 59 68 71 
er 22,623 22,432 20,859 19,844 St. Joseph .. 86 47 57 
Guteie millst.. 194,914 182,741 172,359 186,377 Ae 8 82 76 72 
Outside millst ... 62 67 52 56 
Totals ....501,573 464,876 465,067 463,583 _ a as - 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— SREY «<0 » a | OF 
St. Louis ...... one guess s0.t00 37.000 gORe SD SOUtnaa— 8 
Outsidet .... 39,770 42,700 49,400 43,400 Outeided oan re 45 49 57 50 
Central States. 70,989 68,412 72,467 25,663 Central States{ wid 54 50 52 44 
Southeast ..... 48,835 72,998 69,059 71,978 Southeast ........ 42 59 52 46 
Totals ....193,880 210,610 213,026 158,341 Average ..... 49 51 51 48 
Portiand ...... 28,114 25,967 19,931 20,650 EE 56:6 006 6 0.08 76 70 32 33 
| 36,350 29,048 18,824 20,161 See 78 63 40 43 
Tacoma ....... 34,674 34,384 33,783 25,026 MOAGOERE <oiccccies 61 61 59 44 
Totals .... 99,138 89,399 72,538 65,837 Average ..... 70 64 44 40 
BORIS 00500 00% 170,572 139,820 205,909 199,430 DIED S05: s 4:0. ee 67 55 86 84 
Chicago ...:... 35,483 27,703 34,000 37,000 COE 5 co cdnevee 89 69 85 92 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Jan. 8. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Ps Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 

Spring first patent .......... $5.65@ 6.15 $6.10@ 6.60 $....@.... $6.00@ 6.50 $7.10@ 7.20 $6.20@ 6.55 $6.25@ 6.50 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.35 $6.50@ 6.75 = 25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.30@ 5.80 5.80@ 6.25 Te: TT 5.60@ 6.00 6.50@ 6.60 5.85@ 6.15 5.75@ 6.00 6.35@ 6.70 6.20@ 6.30 6.20@ 6.50 ++ @. 
Spring first clear ........... 4.90@ 5.20 4.80@ 5.05 veeees 4.90@ 5.20 5.80@ 5.90 5.50@ 5.85 cope Bi cce 6.05@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.30 ee. Pree +@ wae 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.50@ 5.85 --@.. 5.75@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 we, TORR 6.00@ 6.35 6.10@ 6.35 6.75@ 7.15 6.00@ 6.45 6.40@ 6.70 6. 34 7.25 
Hard winter straight ....... 5.10@ 5.30 --@.. 5.15@ 6.25 5.20@ 5.50 2 5.50@ 5.70 5.60@ 5.85 6.35@ 6.60 er, Prey 6.00@ 6.40 ooes 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.70@ 5.00 me or 4.25@ 4.35 4.60@ 4.90 se. ey Me ie : min x i: See sé sinahs Se .-@. sae Po 
Soft winter short patent..... 5.90@ 6.50 --@.. --@. 6.30@ 6.90 as Oines eee 6.25@ 6.50 Tre FT 6.50@ 7.30 6.50@ 7.00 8.25@ 8.60 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.39@ 5.90 Pe --@. 5.50@ 6.00 ve Prey 6. we "6.20 *5.40@ 5.65 *5.90@ 6.90 6.15@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.26 
Soft winter first clear ...... 5.00@ 5.25 So Os Sa Ay od 5.00@ 5.25 cicadas cece sch ahaa ie mae Tree 6.00@ 6.25 adh Sse 5.90@ 6.25 
Rye flour, white ........... 6.30@ 6.45 6.30@ 6.45 mM: ae 6.75 ++ +-@ 6.50 6.20@ 7. — 6.75@ 7.00 7.26@ 7.50 7.10@ 7.20 St oe @ woes 
Mepe Bowe, . GAGE ooo cvecsceses 4.35@ 4.65 4.456@ 4.60 -@. --@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.00 -@. 4.75@ 5.00 5.00 @. 5:50 5.30@ 5.40 oo @... -@. 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto += winnipes 
Family patent . se 10@ 7.60 $....@ «. Kansas ........ Goa $6.00@ 6.60 Spring top patent{.. aves - @7.20 eee - @7.35 Spring exports§ ........... 328 
eer 4.80@ 56.80 @ ON Se 6.40@ 7. 20 8.00@ 8.50 Spring second potenti «++. @6.60 - @6.55 Ont. 90% patentst.$5. tess . 
GUEG os ees eccs 6.10@ 6.60 @ Montana ....... 5.70@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.75 Spring first clearf . «+++ @5.50 - @5.55 Ontario exports§ .......... 


*Includes near-by straights. Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jaten, Fort William basis. 98-Ib jutes. tSecond-hand Feet "bite: -Ib “jutes 
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CABLES AND WIRELESS 
THE introduction of the “beam” sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy has seri- 
ously affected the old cable system. of 
the British Empire, for during the few 
months it has been in use it has so won 
public favor through the benefits it of- 
fers of swiftness and cheapness that the 
cable companies have felt the competi- 
tion very severely. At their annual meet- 
ings of shareholders they all complained 
of reduced profits through the unprece- 
dented competition during the past year 
from the wireless system, which is under 
government control, and it was recog- 
nized that some step must be taken 
toward co-operation. It is generally ac- 
knowledged that wireless is less trust- 
worthy than the cable, and that mes- 
sages sent by beam are liable to fade 
out, 
| For this reason the old system is pre- 
ferred when messages of special impor- 
tance are at stake, and this fact provides 


a stepping stone toward a co-operative 


working arrangement. Both parties 
would benefit by such co-operation. The 
old-established enterprises have facilities 
for collection and distribution, built up 
over a period of years, which the new 
enterprise lacks, and it obviously would 
be more economical for both systems to 
use these. 

In view of the situation the government 
was approached and the postmaster gen- 
eral called an imperial conference to be 
held in London on Jan. 16, at which the 
dominions, the colonies and India will be 
represented. Two important questions 
will be discussed. The most important 
is whether the development of wireless 
is to be in any way limited or circum- 
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scribed in the interests of the older and 
more extensive cable systems, or whether 
the two services shall be treated as com- 
plementary to each other and not re- 
stricted, which could be achieved by a 
sound plan of co-operation. The second 
question is whether the services shall be 
run by private enterprises or govern- 
ments. Business men generally favor the 
former, provided there is no government 
representation to deal with the major 
questions of policy, the entire operation 
being left to commercial organizations. 

As showing the advances made in wire- 
less telegraphing, the prime minister of 
Australia recently stated that during the 
six months the beam service had been 
working it had carried 45 per cent of 
the traffic formerly sent over the Pacific 
cable, while the percentage was even 
higher in the case of South Africa and 
India. In face of this the cable com- 
panies had been forced to reduce their 
rates, and it was imperative that some 
arrangement should be reached between 
the two systems, so that they could con- 
tinue to work side by side. 
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MOCK AUCTIONS IN ENGLAND 

Lonnoy, Enc.—An interesting and 
amusing speech recently was made by 
Lord Gorell in Parliament in introduc- 
ing a bill to protect the public from 
“mock auctions” and “mock auctioneers,” 
and much laughter was caused by his 
using and explaining the special “lingo” 
used by the auctioneers. 

These auctions are held in the busy 
streets of towns in ordinary times and at 
seaside resorts on holidays, and are clev- 
erly intended to bamboozle people into 
buying goods at prices much above their 
real value. The method employed is for 
the so-called auctioneer to have a gang 
of confederates, called “ricks” and 
“gees,” among the crowd as it presses 
into the booth. Their duty is to induce 
the flies to walk into the web. They 
change from one role into another, do- 
ing all the time what they call “slinging 
the gee,” which means taking part in 


the swindle. One of their phrases is 
“smitzing the bogey to hinton to noise 
the edge,” a most amazing collection of 
words without any meaning whatsoever 
to the uninitiated, but. which, translat- 
ed, means bringing the purchaser who 
complains round to the back of the ros- 
trum to prevent his spoiling the auction. 
Another expression is “gazoomphing a 
sarker,” which in the common English 
tongue means robbing a man of his 
money. 

Among the jobs of the “ricks” and 
“gees” is that of seeing the money the 
prospective purchaser has in his purse, 
and those having well-filled purses are 
called “sarkers.” “Gazoomphing” is to 
engage in a piece of trickery to get that 
money from the owner’s purse into the 
pocket of the auctioneer, and by use of 
this coined language the “ricks” and 
“gees” are able to convey much infor- 
mation to the auctioneer without the vic- 
tim understanding what is passing. For 
instance £2 is called “deuce phunt,” and 
£10 “Uncle Ben.” In no case does the 
buyer ever get a bargain. 
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A TRIFLE STALE 

Denver, Colo., has a piece of bread 
that is 10 centuries old. It is probably 
the oldest morsel of food in America— 
recently uncovered in a prehistoric New 
Mexican ruin. Dark brown and feather 
light from its 1,000 years in the arid 
atmosphere of the Southwest, the an- 
cient bit of food was sent to Dr. Etienne 
B. Renaud, head of the University of 
Denver archeology department, by Dr. 
Frank H. H. Roberts, New Mexican 
author and historian. Dr. Roberts found 
it among the ruins of a prehistoric pueblo 
near Aztec, N. M.—one of those aban- 
doned between 1100 and 1300 A. D., Dr. 
Renaud said. He estimated the age of 
the bread roughly at 1,000 years. 

Adjusting his microscope, he pointed 
out the extremely fine texture of the corn 
flour. “The primitive peoples of the 
Southwest were not so primitive after 
all,” he said, 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
MEET AT HARRISBURG 


Opening Day’s Session in State Capitol Well 
Attended—Sales Standpoint Stressed 
in First Discussions 

Harrtssure, Pa., Jan. 8.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Under charge of the Pennsyl- 
vania chapter of the Bakery Sales Pro- 
motion Association, the first day’s session 
of the midyear meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association opened in the 
State Capitol yesterday. Not only was 
the meeting well attended, but a keen 
interest was manifested in all the dis- 
cussions, and competent observers de- 
clared that the gathering has already 
proved the equal of former years in con- 
structive suggestions and business build- 
ing ideas. 

The sales standpoint was paramount in 
all the discussions of the opening day, at 
which George Dare, president of the 
Pennsylvania unit of the sales promotion 
group, presided. Papers were read by 
Gerard R. Williams, A. T. Tobey, R. W. 
Britton, E. R. Braun, Jr., Charles S. 
Goodman, J. G. Luniak, A. H. Newman, 
John D. Baur, and Lee B. Inscho. 

Two skits, entitled “Red Ink” and 
“Hiring a Truck Driver,” drove home 
truths in a graphic and amusing man- 
ner. More than 200 attended the an- 
nual banquet, held in the evening at the 
Penn Harris Hotel. 

Tuesday’s session will be under the di- 
rection of the mideastern chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
with Richard Conly, of the Parkway 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, presiding. 
Peter G. Pirrie, of Bakers Weekly, and 
Fred C. Stadelhofer, of The Fleischmann 
Co., are scheduled to speak, while Horace 
W. Crider, of the Homestead (Pa.) Bak- 
ing Co., as chairman of a committee, will 
report on its findings dealing with the 
nonreturn of stale bread. 





DYING IN THE LAST DITCH -:- By IRVIN S. COBB 


ERT SWOR, who, to my way of thinking, is the best delineator 





it out. 


He directed the attention of his prospective benefactor to 


of southern Negro types that we have, claims this was an actual 
experience of his. 'To me it sounds almost too good to be true, and 
yet I think it must have been. There is a ring of verity about it. 

Early one morning Swor landed in Memphis, after an all-night 
ride from New Orleans. He had not rested well on the train; he had 
had no breakfast yet, and decidedly he was in a grumpy mood. As 
he entered the door of his favorite hotel a black person named George 
fell upon him and, with cries of well-simulated pleasure, wrested his 
handbag from his grasp. 

Now, this George was by way of being a character. You will 
find his type in nearly every southern town, and in some northern ones 
as well. His specialty was service to the guests. He remembered 
their names and their peculiarities, and in the manner of an old friend 
hailed and welcomed them on arrival. Thereafter, during the tran- 
sient’s stay, George, by small personal offices, so endeared himself that 
his financial rewards were much larger than those of the average bell- 
hop. Indeed, it was his boast that he never yet had failed to win a 
handsome tip from the most frugal of travelers. 

Knowing of George’s unbroken record and being in a fit frame 
of mind for stratagems, Swor decided to prove the exception to the 
invariable rule. In other words, he would go through the form of 
resisting George’s most affectionate blandishments, with a view to 
studying the results. - 

So, when George darted at him and seized on his luggage with a 
glad outburst of recognition—“Why, ef it ’tain’t Mista Bertie Swor! 
How do you do, Mista Bertie?” Swor maintained a dour demeanor. 

Brushing another bellboy out of the way, George preceded him 
to the clerk’s desk. 

“Please, suh, gimme de key to Mista Swor’s reg’lar room, Mista 
Clerk,” he called out. “I knows jest whut he wants widout him sayin’ 
aword. Come on, Mista Bertie—jest follow me. Git out of de way, 
you other niggers! Ain’t nobody goin’ wait on Mista Swor endurin’ 

18 stay yere ’ceptin’ ’tis George. Yere’s de elevator, Mista Bertie, 
step right in!” 

' Arriving at the room, George fussed about mightily. He un- 
astened the handbag, he hung up Swor’s overcoat, he raised the 
window shade to admit the winter sunlight and lowered it again to shut 


the fact that the bathroom was abundantly supplied with towels and 
that a fresh cake of soap had been provided. He volunteered to get 
an extra blanket for the bed. 

Apparently oblivious of these attentions, Swor busied himself 
with changing his linen. 

“Is there anything else, suh, Mista Bertie?” asked George, with 
just the proper emphasis in the words. 

“Nothing else,” said Swor, “except that you can get out. I’m 
tired and want to be alone.” 

“Yas, suh. Mebbe you mout want to write some letters later on? 
Better lemme bring you a fresh pen?” 

“No, I don’t want any pen. What I want is solitude.” 

“Yas, suh. S’posen’—s’posen’ I sends up one of de dinin’ room 
hands to tak yer order for a li’l morsel of breakfus’.” 

“I don’t want any breakfast yet, and when I do I’ll come down- 
stairs after it.” 

“Yas, suh; prob’ly dat would be de bes’.” 

“Then suppose you get out.” 

“Jest goin’, suh, jes’ goin’!” 

But George didn’t go. His roving eye swept the room. It was 
plainly to be seen that his professional honor was involved. He just 
naturally could not bear to depart until he had extorted a coin from 
this obdurate white man. 

But the prospect seemed so very hopeless! Reluctantly, he 
dragged his feet across the carpet. With his hand on the doorknob 
he halted for one final effort: 

“Is you right suttin, Mista Bertie, dat they ain’t nothin’ mo’ w’ich 
I kin fetch you—de mornin’ paper or somethin’? Ain’t they no 
clothes to be sent out an’ pressed? Nor nothin’?” 

“Not a blessed thing,” said Swor. “Good-by!” 

But George still had a last charge ‘in his locker. He passed out, 
closed the door slowly behind him, then opened it again and poked his 
head in through the opening. ‘There was renewed light in his eye. 

“Mista Bertie,” he said, “ef you should tek a notion to trim yer 
own har I could bring you up a nice new pair of scissors.” 


4 (Copyrighted. ) 
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WHEAT CONSUMPTION 
DROP TO BE STUDIED 


Senator Nye Asks That Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Commerce Make Im- 
partial Inquiry This Year 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Gerald P. Nye, 
senator from North Dakota, has started 
a movement to have the agencies of the 
federal government undertake an in- 
quiry to determine the cause of the de- 
cline in the per capita consumption of 
wheat in the last four or five years. 

He has introduced a resolution in the 
Senate providing that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Secretary of Commerce 
co-operate in an investigation to deter- 
mine the facts in this situation which has 
greatly curtailed consumption of wheat, 
and consequently flour and bread, and 
report their finding to the United States 
Senate as soon as practicable, and in 
any event not later than Dec. 1, next. 

Senator Nye’s resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That the Secretry of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Commerce 
are requested (1) to investigate, in co- 
operation with each other, the cause or 
causes of the decline in the per capita 
consumption of wheat from 5.6 bus in 
1913 to 4.8 bus in 1926, a decline equiva- 
lent to approximately 80 1-lb loaves of 
bread, and determine, among other 
things, whether the bleaching of flour has 
had any effect on such decline; (2) to 
report to the Senate, as soon as prac- 
ticable, and in any event not later than 
the beginning of the next regular session 
of Congress, the information resulting 
from such investigation.” 

“While I concur in the belief of many 
leaders in the wheat growing, milling 
and baking industries that bleaching has 
had the largest effect in reduction of 
consumption of wheat, still I want the 
agriculture and commerce departments, 
through, trained and impartial investi- 
gators directly under the eye of the two 
cabinet members, to get the facts so that 
the industry may have this important in- 
formation,” said Senator Nye. 

“The curtailment in consumption of 
wheat amounting to around 20 per cent 
between 1913 and 1926 is a very serious 
matter for the industries,” continued 
Senator Nye. “One very important thing 
I believe such an inquiry will do is to 
give the facts that will tend to show if 
the reduced consumption is from natu- 
ral or unnatural causes, and if the wheat, 
flour and baking industries must face a 
continued reduction, or if they are now 
over the bad spot.” 

Senator Nye said he would call his 
resolution up for consideration in the 
Senate at the earliest moment possible, 
and hoped to be able to have it adopted 
this week, so that the inquiry can be 
begun immediately. 

oo > 


INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS 
WILL MEET ON JAN. 24-25 


The twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
will be held at Indianapolis, Jan. 24-25. 
The entertainment, including a banquet 
and dance the evening of Jan. 24, will 
be furnished by Indianapolis grain deal- 
ers and millers and the Board of Trade. 

The first business session of the con- 
vention will occur at 1 p.m. on the open- 
ing day in the Board of Trade library. 


od 


DIRECTORS TO SELECT SECRETARY 

INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—Directors of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association are 
expected to meet shortly to select a sec- 
retary to fill the office made vacant by 
the death of Charles B. Riley. Eva S. 
True, who has been asistant to Mr. Riley 
for six years, is temporarily in charge, 
and she has been mentioned as a pos- 
sible successor. Several applications for 
the post have been received. 

oo] ' 

TOLEDO 'CHANGE OFFICIAL RESIGNS 

Totevo, Oxnt1o.—Archibald Gassaway 
has resigned as secretary of the Toledo 
Produce Exchange, having served in that 
capacity for 28 years and been connected 
with the secretary’s office for 50 years. 
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In 1879, Mr. Gassaway entered the sec- 
retary’s office as a clerk, and became 
assistant secretary of the organization 
shortly after. In 1901 he was elected 
secretary. The board of directors of the 
Exchange accepted his resignation with 
regret, and at the same time announced 
that he would receive a substantial life- 
time consideration in appreciation of his 
services. 


od 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS TO 
HOLD MEETING ON JAN. 15 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A special meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League will 
be held here at the Kansas City Athletic 
Club on Jan. 15, commencing at 10 a.m. 
It is understood that one of the main 
topics to be discussed is the bill now 
before Congress which asks for with- 
drawal of the preferential rate of duty 
into Cuba on flour milled in bond at Buf- 
falo. Domestic trade matters will also 
be discussed, and as it is the first meet- 
ing since his election, E. H. Hogueland, 
president, is anxious that as many mem- 
bers as possible should attend. 


oo > 


AMERICAN STORES ACQUIRES 
CUPP CHAIN IN JOHNSTOWN 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The H. H. Cupp 
Stores, a chain of 62 grocery stores and 
two bakeries in Johnstown, Pa., and 
vicinity, have been acquired by the 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia. The 
consideration was not made public, but 
it was announced that H. H. Cupp, 
founder and president of the firm, would 
remain in charge as district manager. 
The Cupp business was founded in 1914 
in one small store at Morrellville, a 
suburb of Johnstown. Business for 1928 
totaled approximately $2,000,000, it was 
stated. 

oo > 


TEXAS WHEAT PREMIUMS 
Oxtanoma Crry, Ox1ta.—Numbers of 
Texas farmers, particularly in the pan- 
handle section, have received in the past 
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season premiums on wheat through the 
system of tests for protein content, ac- 
cording to O. W. Harper, head techni- 
cian of a laboratory recognized as of- 
ficial by the Fort Worth Grain and Cot- 
ton Exchange. The recognized ag of 
tests of protein content has only been 
used in the South the past five years, 
wheat having formerly been sold by 
grades only. Farmers are now recogniz- 
ing the importance of crop rotations 
which increase nitrogen content in the 
soil and which in turn determine the 
protein content of wheat. 


oo 


GROCERY CHAINS MERGED 
First National Stores, Inc., of Boston, 
and Mayflower Stores, of Providence, R. 
I., have combined. First National, which 
was formed in 1926 by a merger of sev- 
eral chains in Boston, has about 1,800 
stores throughout New England, and 
maintains a large bakery and manufac- 
turing plant at Somerville, Mass. May- 
flower Stores operate 192 units, most of 

which are located in Rhode Island. 


o> 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT IS 
STARTED BY FOOD BUREAU 


A research department will constitute 
one of the principal works of the Na- 
tional Food Bureau, H. T. Corson, execu- 
tive manager, reported in a_ bulletin 
covering activities of the organization 
during December. - 

In order to get the best results from 
this department, millers and _ bakers 
have been asked to inform the bureau 
of any article, lecture or other form of 
attack upon white flour. Recently in- 
formation was received by the bureau in 
regard to statements made by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., stressing 
whole wheat and, by inference, dispar- 
aging white flour. A protest has been 
registered, and the bureau has been as- 
sured that the company will discontinue 
statements injurious to the milling and 
baking industries. 


Miss McCue, bureau field worker, 
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Teacher Finds Albania 


Undernourished on Coarse Breads 
By H. F. Buttun 


Farm Manager and Agronomist, Albanian-American School of Agriculture, 
Kavaya, Albania 


a big farm, we ate real food just 

because we were hungry, and it 
tasted good. Then came the theory of 
balanced rations, and set us to worry- 
ing over protein and carbohydrates. Be- 
fore we all learned ‘to figure nutritive 
ratios came the new talk of calories, and 
we tried to get just the right number, 
but soon we were told that we should 
consider iron and calcium, and we tried 
to eat raisins and greens. Finally the 
vitamin fad possessed the world, and 
seems still with us. 

I have suffered meekly under each fad 
(though I drew the line at raw carrots), 
but never doubted that whole grain was 
better for me than fine white flour, until 
I came to an Albanian agricultural 
school. Here the people are great bread 
eaters. In fact bread and meat make 
up a larger share of their food than in 
any other place I have visited. Corn 
bread in the villages and whole wheat 
bread in the larger towns are freely eat- 
en. The boys in the school eat a kilo 
(2.2 Ibs) of bread a day, and outsiders 
eat more, because they have far less 
variety. Now, according to theory, they 
should be healthy and happy on such a 
diet, but, alas, the contrary is true. 

Such a diet is said to keep the bowels 
in a healthy condition, but every store 
has a long row of bottles of laxatives 
and sélls almost as much “salts” as it 
does sugar. According to theory, the 
children who eat the nutritious whole 
grain should be strong, rosy cheeked, big 
boned cherubs, yet in fact they generally 
are puny, undernourished weaklin 
Three out of four have protruding a 
domens, or as the common saying goes, 


Weis I was a boy, growing up on 


are “pot-bellied.” Their faces are 
pinched and sallow, and nearly all are 
underweight for age and height. 

Vital statistics are imperfect, but in 
round numbers half of the children die 
before reaching the age of five years. 
As I watch them at play, I notice they 
lack pep and ginger. To see children of 
five to ten years sit by the hour “just 
resting” makes one grieve. They have 
plenty to eat, but generally it is bread, 
with often a raw onion for relish. 


Our school nurse tells me that most 
of the deaths of young children are from 
digestive trouble and dysentery. In a 
climate that rivals that of lower Cali- 
fornia, tuberculosis is only too common. 
During 1928 I had to travel, and took 
occasion to observe the children in the 
slums of Naples, Paris and New York. 
In spite of the unfavorable living condi- 
tions of these cities, the children were 
far finer than in rural Albania. 


Doubtless there are many other fac- 
tors of health, but the main fact stands 
out, like a bunch of bananas in a smoke- 
house, that whole grain bread is too 
harsh for many human stomachs. 


Albania is a fine wheat country. There 
are several wide, fertile valleys with 
rich clay soil which can readily be irri- 
gated. The latitude is approximately 
that of New Jersey; there is no snow ex- 
cept on the mountains, and at some 
places oranges thrive. But agricultural 
methods are those of 1,000 years ago. 


The people are exceedingly honest and . 


hospitable, proud of their race, and have 
a fine patriotism, while the government 
is strong and is doing much to promote 
better living conditions. 
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KEEPING UP TO DATE 


O longer does the miller give 

away an apron or a cap as an ad. 
vertisement of his flour brand. At 
least no longer do all mills give 
away these articles that have so long 
been customary good will offerings. 
The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, some time ago adopted the 
plan of furnishing truck drivers of 
its jobber customers with work suits 
displaying its brand—CERTIFIED. 
Now the company has taken a step 
further by supplying one or two bak. 
ery customérs who own airplanes 
with flying suits known as CERTI.- 
FIED aviator suits. 


SSEHEEREEEEIEEREEETTEEE: 





made contacts in a number of cities in 
Kansas, during the month, including 
Emporia, Lawrence, Manhattan, Con- 
cordia, Beloit, Clyde, Minneapolis, Linds- 
borg and Marquette, and also conducted 
one week of activities in the Roosevelt 
Intermediate School, Wichita. 

The cooking school department is get- 
ting started in good shape, and the first 
school will open in the Warren M. Cros- 
by Co. store in Topeka, Kansas, Jan. 10. 
Other schools will be organized as fast 
as possible after this one gets into op- 
eration. 

oS 


BALTIMORE DAIRY BEGINS 
TO COMPETE WITH BAKERS 


Battrmore, Mv.—The new bakery of 
the Western Maryland-Fairfield Baker- 
ies, Inc., an ally or auxiliary of the 
Fairfield-Western Maryland Dairy Co. 
which has been under construction for 
some time, is completed and on Jan. 1 
opened for business by delivering to the 
consumers of Baltimore, along with its 
milk, a 12c loaf of bread, weighing ap- 
proximately 22 oz. The Fairfield-West- 
ern Maryland Dairy Co. supplies about 
90 per cent of the milk used in Balti- 
more. An account of this enterprise ap- 
peared in The Northwestern Miller of 
Nov. 14. Local bakers appear to fear 
nothing from the new competition so 
long as it maintains the present price 
of its bread. It is claimed the dairy 
company has already lost some of its 
milk patrons because of its latest move, 
while the following advertisement from 
a local paper is the first-gun that has so 
far been fired against the new bread: 
“Why pay 12c for a Loaf of Bread when 
you can get a Larger Loaf at any Inde- 
pendent Grocery for llc?” 


oS! 


DEATH COMES FOR VETERAN 
CINCINNATI FLOUR BROKER 


Torepo, Oxu1o.—George H. Hinders- 
man, who has conducted the Hindersman 
Flour Co., Hulbert Block, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died suddenly at his residence at 
Norwood last week at the age of 17 
years. He was stricken with cerebral 
hemorrhage and collapsed just before re- 
tiring for the night. He had been con- 
nected with the flour business most of 
his life, and represented the Duluth- 
Universal Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., for 
many years. For the past 20 years, he 
operated on his own account. He was 4 
member of the Knights of Pythias, Cin- 
cinnati Commandary of Masons and the 
National Union Society. He is survived 
by a sister, Miss Lillian Hindersman, 
with whom he resided. 


oof 


BAKERY GRANTED INJUNCTION 

Declaring that when a business is con- 
ducted by a family and no outside help 
is employed, unions have no right to I 
terfere, Justice Mullan, in the supreme 
court in New York, enjoined members 
of the Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ International Union, Local 500, from 
interfering with the business of Esther 
and Nat Kaufman. It was alleged that 
the defendants attempted to compel the 
.Kaufmans to employ two union men, 4 
though there is no work for them to 40 
and that as a result of picketing the 
business of the latter has fallen off 1% 
per cent. 
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5, P. ARNOT TO HEAD 
CHICAGO BOARD AGAIN 


J. C. Wood and C. V. Essroger Chosen Vice 
; Presidents at Annual Election—Six 
Directors Selected 


Cuicaco, Itt., Jan. 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Samuel P. Arnot was again 
chosen president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade at the annual election held on 
Jan. 7. John C. Wood became first vice 
president automatically, having served 
last year as second vice president, while 
Charles V. Essroger, present treasurer, 
will hold that office and also the post of 
second vice president. The following 
were elected directors: A. W. Mansfield, 
Fred Uhlmann, Frank E. Alstrin, P. R. 
O’Brien, W. G. Moorhead, for a three- 
year term, and E. T. Maynard to fill 
the two-year unexpired term of the late 
J. H. Jones. To the nominating com- 
mittee were elected L. N. Perrin, W. E. 
Hudson, C. H. Requa, T. E, Cunningham 
and BE. H. Bagley; committee on ap- 
peals, A. B. Lord, K. V. R. Nicol, A. 
A. Meyer, F. J. Bittel, and B. B. Den- 
niston; committee on arbitration, H. W. 
Batterman, Frank Haines, P. A. Copen- 
haver, H. S. Klein, W. C. Bliss, and E. 
J. Kuh, the latter to fill a one-year 
vacancy. ; 

o> 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTION PLAN 
IN NORWAY IS UNDECIDED 


Lonnon, Eno.—The flour purchasing 
agent of the Norwegian government food 
commission has not yet been appointed. 


’ Announcement has been made of the ap- 


pointment of Oskar Jahnsen as director 
of the commission, and he will act in the 
same capacity as the late Captain Har- 
ald Pedersen when the monopoly was 
previously in force. 

It is understood that the flour pur- 
chasing agent will not be appointed until 
the whole question of the administration 
of the commission has been dealt with 
again by the Storthing, which probably 
will occur in February. 

So far nothing has been decided as to 
the manner in which flour will be dis- 
tributed, nor has there been any intima- 
tion that the monopoly will go into force 
before July 1. 

oto 


HOPE FOR CHEAPER BREAD 
IS EXPRESSED IN GLASGOW 


Giascow, Scortanp.—At the quarterly 
meeting of the United Co-operative 
Baking Society, an organization that was 
indirectly represented at the Interna- 
tional Wheat Pool Conference at Regina 
last year, the chairman, Alexander 
Buchanan, expressed the hope that the 
price of bread to the Scottish consumer 
might be further reduced. He regarded 
it as a matter for gratification that the 
present price of bread, 9d per 4-lb loaf, 
was a penny below that ruling a year 
ago. His hopes for still cheaper bread 
are based on the hypothesis that if the 
official flour quotation, on which the price 
of bread in Glasgow is estimated, moves 
down 2s, from 84s to 32s per sack of 
280 lbs, another reduction of a half- 
penny per 4-lb loaf will be due auto- 
matically to the consumer. However, he 
did not say why London to-day can sell 
a cheaper loaf than Glasgow. 

ad 


DEATH OF ROBERT WILSON, 
VETERAN BELFAST BAKER 


Betrast, Iretann.— Robert Wilson, 
founder and owner of the Ormeau Bak- 
ery Co., Ltd., Belfast, one of the largest 
concerns in Ireland, is dead. Up to very 
recently, despite the fact that he had 
reached the ripe old age of 95, Mr. Wil- 
ps had enjoyed fairly good health, and 

most up to the last took a keen inter- 
est in his business. 

Mr. Wilson built up the business him- 
th € started in a small way, and 
beaten his long career was noted for 
q Pa joecd in all his dealings, and de- 
Rs his prosperity he always retained 

kindly disposition and unostenta- 

Hewes 0 j “i ‘ 

a8 a justice of the peace for Bel- 
fast city and chairman of the Belfast 
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water board, and had taken a great in- 
terest in the latter. His two sons, James 
E. and Sam R. Wilson, have followed in 
the footsteps of their father, the former 
being for many years chairman of the 
Belfast Master Bakers’ Association and 
an active member of the trade. 
<a> 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD BY 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Minneapouis, Minn. — The annual 
meeting of the stockholders, mill man- 
agers and department heads of the In- 
ternational Milling Co. was scheduled 
to open here on Jan. 9. 

Among outsiders present for the va- 
rious conferences were: Calgary, A. J. 
MeMillan, H. Offerhaus, T. P. Bjerke 
and A. C. Paul; Vancouver, K. A. Mc- 
Lennan; Moose Jaw, J. M. Bruzek, C. 
V. Anderson, G. Carter; W. J. Harper, 
P. Grieve and A. F. Tschacke; Montreal, 
C. Ritz and R, P. Kember; New York, 
J. G. Webster; Buffalo, J. J. Kavorik, 
G. H. Clark, M. B. Wittig, T. J. Cecka 
and W. A. Lansker; Pittsburgh, J. T. 
Lipford; Davenport, Iowa, S. A. Salter, 
W. E. Weeks, L. N. Bell and Amos 
Byork; Sioux City, Iowa, W. H. Kelly, 
J. Wacek, W. Hunter and Mr. Bremen; 
Blue Earth, Minn., Lee Larkin, Samuel 
Bennett, Peter Tressler and Ole North- 
wick; Wells, Minn. P. J. Segar, V. 
Tinna ‘and A. Kamish; New Prague, 
Minn., J. F. Wrabek, W. F. Mullaney 
and P. Yackley. 

Messrs. Kavorik, Clark, Wittig and 
Cecka, of Buffalo, arrived Jan. 7 by 
plane from Chicago. They left at 2 and 
arrived at 6 p.m., reporting an enjoyable, 
comfortable trip, notwithstanding the 
subzero weather. 

oS 


GEROME TOPPING RESIGNS 
AS SECRETARY OF LEAGUE 


Kansas Crry, Mo—Gerome V. Top- 
ping, secretary of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, has tendered his resignation 
from that position with effect from 
March 1. Mr. Topping has made no an- 
nouncement about his future plans al- 
though it is likely he will remain in sec- 
retarial work within the milling indus- 
try. He became secretary of the league 
when his father, C. V. Topping, who was 
for many years the league’s secretary, 
died. It is understood that Mr. Hogue- 
land, the newly elected president of the 
league, will assume most of Mr. Top- 
ping’s duties and he will be assisted in 
his rate work by a rate expert who has 
as yet not been chosen. 

oo 


TEXAS STAR FLOUR MILLS 
PASS FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Dattas, Texas.—The Texas Star Flour 
Mills, Galveston, Texas, have passed their 
fiftieth mile post. The big plant is lo- 
cated on the bay front and was put in 
operation late in 1878. The initial cost 
was over $25,000. Some 19,000 bbls flour 
were milled the first year of existence. 
The capital of the company now is $1,- 
000,000. The Texas Star Flour Mills 
export their products to 25 foreign coun- 
tries. 

ote 


SALES CONVENTION HELD 

Boston, Mass.—The annual sales con- 
vention of the H. A. Johnson Co., whole- 
sale dealer in bakers’ supplies, took 
place in Boston late last month. Morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening sessions were 
held each day, and prominent speakers 
addressed those present. The conven- 
tion was dedicated to the president of 
the company, E. C. Johnson, on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his connection with the H. A. Johnson 
Co. 

oo > 


RUSSIAN GRAIN SUPPLIES 

Lonpon, Enc.—With a constant de- 
cline in supplies of grain to the end of 
October, in Soviet Russia, out of all 
proportion to the official program, a 
slight improvement was noticeable the 
middle of November. The additional 
supplies came from Siberia, North Cau- 
casia and the Ukraine. However, only 


about 364% per cent of the program for 
November was delivered during the first 
half of that month. 

oS 

JOINS BROKERAGE FIRM 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—L. J. Flora, until 

a few months ago in the sales depart- 
ment of the Interior Flour Mills Co., has 
become associated with L. R, Jewell, 
well-known Kansas City flour broker. 
It is understood that Mr. Flora will have 
charge of all sales of clears, low grade 
and millfeed. Before joining the In- 
terior company, Mr. Flora was with the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. for a number 
of years. 

oo 


MOSCOW AUTHORITIES PLAN 
STRICT BREAD RATIONING 


Lonpon, Ene.—Much consternation re- 
cently was caused among citizens of 
Moscow through their being unable to 
obtain their usual supply of bread and 
flour. People who had stood in line for 
hours were turned away, as there was 
no bread or flour for them to buy. Sub- 
sequently a rush was made for the bread 
shops and every one tried to buy as 
much as possible. This again used up 
the supply, which was very short, owing 
to mismanagement on the part of the 
baking and distributing organizations of 
the city. 

It is claimed that there is plenty of 
grain available for the normal needs of 
the city and no need for panic, but the 
public naturally gauges the situation 
from the supply and demand, and it is 
not surprising there should be alarm in 
a country where mismanagement and 
famine are the order of the day. 

The Russian journal, Investia, states 
that about 2,000 tons of bread are 
baked daily in Moscow. Various reasons 
are advanced for the present shortage. 
One is that the people are hoarding 
bréad for the approaching Christmas 
holidays; another, that large quantities 
are being fed to cattle, owing to the 
shortage of fodder. 

The city authorities propose to intro- 
duce strict rationing of bread and flour, 
and to make it compulsory for each citi- 
zen to confine his purchases of these 
commodities to one shop. 


oo > 
FLOUR SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 
Bexrast, Inetanp. — Shipments of 


American and Canadian flour to Dublin 
for the two weeks ending Dec. 8 were 
27,000 sacks, making a total since Aug. 
1 of 90,000, and arrivals in Dublin for 
the same week were 5,000. Shipments 
to Belfast continue extraordinarily small, 
there being only 2,000 sacks dispatched 
for the week ended Dec. 8, making a 
total since Aug. 1 of 48,000. 





ACTIVITIES of the London manager 

of The Northwestern Miller are 
many and various, as may be assumed 
from the picture appearing on page 130 
of this issue, wherein he is shown in a 
recent business association with flour im- 
porters of Salonica, and from the above 
picture taken upon a recent social occa- 
sion in the West End of London. 
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CUSHMAN ACQUIRES 
CHICAGO BAKERIES 


Innovation Daytime Bakeries Taken Over 
by Newly Formed Illinois Subsidiary 
of Purity Organization 


Cuicaco, Inxr.—The Innovation Day- 
time Bakeries, about the largest retail- 
ers in Chicago, have been taken over by 
Cushman’s Sons, Ine., of Illinois. The 
latter is a newly formed company, and 
a subsidiary of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration. 

The Innovation Daytime Bakeries 
were organized about 10 years ago by C. 
H. Meyering, who operated a small shop 
at Argyle and Broadway. A few years 
ago he built one of the finest electric 
retail plants in the country, at 1125 Ar- 
gyle Street, and has since opened up 
several retail stores, always near impor- 
tant elevated stations on the North Side. 
He has seven retail bakery and candy 
stores, and also operates a restaurant in 
connection with one. 

It is stated that there will be no 
change in the management or name of 
the company, Mr. Meyering continuing 
in charge. ‘However, plans call for a 
rapid expansion, and many new stores 
will be opened. The present plant on 
Argyle Street will be used until the ex- 
pansion requires a larger one. 


oo 


MONTANA FARMER TO AID 
AGRICULTURE IN RUSSIA 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Thomas D. 
Campbell, Hardin, Mont., one of the 
largest wheat growers in the United 
States, last week announced that 10,000,- 
000 acres are to be planted to wheat and 
flax in Russia under his direction. Amer- 
ican machinery will be used. 

Mr. Campbell planned to sail from 
New York on Jan. 12. He will pass 
three months each year in. Russia, su- 
pervising the work. He was invited to 
undertake this gigantic task by an offi- 
cial commission of Russian wheat grow- 
ers and engineers. 

The Campbell Farming Corporation, 
of which Mr. Campbell is president and 
chief engineer, farms 95,000 acres in 
Montana. 

ead 


BALTIMORE BRANCH FORMED 
BY COMMANDER MILLING CO. 


Announcement has been made that a 
Commander Milling Co. Baltimore branch 
will be organized shortly. C. E. Mounts 
has moved to Baltimore to be associated 
with the company. C. Depyster Volk 
has handled the Commander account at 
Baltimore for about 18 years. 

ead 


CHARLES V. FISHER, KANSAS 
CITY GRAIN DEALER, DEAD 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Charles V. Fisher, 
of the Moore-Seaver Grain Co., died here 
on Jan. 3 following influenza which de- 
veloped into pneumonia. He was aged 
58, and had been a Board of Trade 
member for 19 years. Mr. Fisher came 
here from St. Louis in 1909, forming the 
C. V. Fisher Grain Co., but later joined 
Moore-Seaver, becoming head of the 
milling wheat department. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons, and two 
daughters. The funeral was held here 
Jan. 5. 

oS 


GRAIN TRADE OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Lonpon, Ene.—For some months the 
imports of grain into Czechoslovakia 
have been on the decline, but during Oc- 
tober there was an increase, the import 
of bread grain being about 50,000 tons, 
against 43,000 in October, 1927. Imports 
of rye have fallen from about 28,000 
tons to 10,000. Mill products, chiefly 
wheat flour, have shown a slight increase, 
totaling about 20,000 tons. The export 
of bread grain and mill products is in- 
significant, compared with the import of 
these commodities. The slight increase 
in flour imports is attributed mainly to 
a change in the commercial treaty with 
Hungary, and is giving rise to some anx- 
iety in Czechoslovakia milling circles. 
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F. H. TANNER, VETERAN 
MILLER OF OHIO, DEAD 


Secretary of State Association Succumbs to 
Heart Attack—Former Manager of 
Hicks Brown Milling Co. 


Torteno, On1o.—Frank H. Tanner, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, died at his home, 205 
Wilson Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, on Jan. 
4, following a heart attack. He had 
been in ill health since Dec. 1. 

Mr. Tanner, who was 70 years old, was 
identified with the milling industry 
throughout his life, starting in 1876 when 
he entered the employ of A. A. Taylor, 
of Loudonville, Ohio, who then operated 
mills at Toledo and Massillon, and later 
at Mount Vernon. In 1886, the busi- 
ness was incorporated as the Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., and Mr. Tan- 
ner became treasurer, and later vice pres- 
ident, of the company. 

In 1899, with his brother, G. A. Tan- 
ner, he purchased the Hicks Brown Mill- 
ing Co., operator of a 450-bbl mill at 
Mansfield, Ohio. The business prospered 
and the capacity of the plant was soon 
increased to 700 bbls, and was operated 
under Mr. Tanner’s direction for many 
years. 

Mr. Tanner was regarded as the father 
of the Ohio Millers’ State Association 
and held several offices in the organiza- 
tion, being secretary for several years 
past. He was a thirty-second degree 
Mason and a member of the Aladdin 
Temple Shrine. He is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. R. B. Watson, and two 
sons, Wilson P. Tanner, of W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc.. New York, and 
Frank B. Tanner, of Toronto, Ont. Fu- 
neral services were held at Columbus 
on Jan. 8. 


<> 


MILL IN WESTERN NEBRASKA 
TO BE BUILT, SAYS REPORT 


Denver, Coto.—It is reported that one 
of the outstanding industrial enterprises 
during 1929 in the panhandle counties of 
western Nebraska is a new mill to be 
located at Sidney. Details of the pro- 
posed enterprise are not available, but it 
is said the project has sufficient encour- 
agement and backing to assure its being 
built in time for the next wheat crop. 
The Sidney section of western Nebraska 
is regarded as one of the leading wheat 
growing districts of the state. Much of 
the wheat grown there is shipped east. 


oo > 


WASHINGTON FLOUR CLUB 
HOLDS MONTHLY MEETING 


Seattite, Wasu.—Plans for the coming 
year were the chief topic of discussion 
at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Washington Flour Club, held at Blanc’s 
Cafe, Seattle, Jan. 4. A. K. Merriott, 
president, called on each member to ex- 
press his views regarding the~aétivities 
of the organization for 1929. The pro- 
gram committee announced that, begin- 
ning next month, a speaker on the tech- 
nical phase of the milling and baking in- 
dustries will be secured to address each 
meeting, in addition to entertainment in 
a lighter vein. The February meeting 
will be held as usual in Seattle, with the 
March gathering scheduled at Tacoma, 
under the direction of C. W. Smith, divi- 
sional sales manager for the Sperry 
Flour Co. 

oo] 


TWO BOOKS TITLED “GRAIN” 


S. J. Duly, of London, and C. T. 
Peavey, of Chicago, have written one 
book each, entitled “Grain.” | Fanning 
himself with Mr. Peavey’s book, the offi- 
cial reviewer last night read Mr. Duly’s 
book. He took an aspirin, a walk 
around the block and two glasses of cold 
milk, and then, fanning himself with Mr. 
Duly’s book (a thin one, too), ;he read 
Mr. Peavey’s book. A conclusion drawn 
from this highly scientific experjment is 
that Mr. Peavey’s book is by far;the bet- 
ter fan. 

Books being what they are,—cut: and 
dry at best, and this season being what it 
is, the dog days, and the reviewer being 
what he is, hot and irritable,—the blunt 
announcement is made here that the 
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books under scrutiny are misnomers. Mr. 
Duly’s book should be named “Wheat,” 
and Mr. Peavey’s book should be called 
“The Dirty Bums,” or “Scandals I Have 
Known in the Chicago Pit.” 

Of primary importance to any Eng- 
lishman is the world wheat supply, so 
it is not surprising to find that subject 
well treated in chapter I of the volume 
written by the head of the commercial 
products department of the City of Lon- 
don College. Follow then 21 chapters 
of what every grain importer or export- 
er ought to know about grain in general 
and wheat in particular. Most books on 
cereals are concerned with agriculture, 
milling, or economics. This book exposes 
the problems faced by the seaboard gen- 
try. Grain weight lost in storage, grain 
varieties common in commerce, grain’s 
reaction to moisture, and all that sort of 
thing, is carefully covered. The book is 
illustrated. It is published by the Ox- 


ford University Press, American branch, 
New York. The price is two cents per 
page, or $3. 

In reply (if any) to “Grain,” by Mr. 
Peavey, the Chicago Board of Trade 
can say it has peeved better men than 
Mr. Peavey. Just what else it can say 
this reviewer does not know and does 
not care. Every one knows that in 
days gone by the Chicago pit did much 
good, and also that certain of its mem- 
bers made a fine art of the raw deal. 
If Mr. Peavey can dig out of the pit a 
current scandal, it would be of interest, 
but his effort to make timely the piracies 
of 1890 is futile. “In lots of 10 or more, 
$1 each,’ this book may be had from 
the author at Room 704, 309 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago. Ten of these 
books means two fans per person in the 
average home. When not used as fans, 
the books can be read.—American  Ele- 
vator & Grain Trade. 
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Food Stocks Ascent Halted 


weakness late last week and early this week, uneasiness over the credit situa- 


J weakens iat the general trend in the stock market, food securities showed 


tion having brought about extensive selling. Since a week ago, however, Stand- 
ard Milling touched a new high of 145 on common and 115% on preferred, and Na- 


tional Biscuit went to 205, later dropping several . points. 


Certain interests are 


reported to have adopted a long position in Continental Baking A stock, buying 
being due to consistently improved earnings of the company. Directors of General 
Mills, Inc., last week announced declaration of a quarterly dividend of 75c per 
share on common stock, payable Feb. 1, to stockholders of record at the close of 


business on Jan. 15. 


Although slightly affected by. the recent downward trend 


in other shares, Postum has continued its upward climb. Rumors persist that that 


company plans further expansion. 


Reports have been. confirmed that Piggly Wiggly 


Western States Co. is negotiating with Safeway Stores, Inc., through exchange of 
stock on the basis of one sixth share Safeway common for each share of Piggly 
Wiggly Western class A, and eight one hundredths share Safeway common for each 


share of Piggly Wiggly Western class B. 


The highest and lowest prices for food stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change registered in 1929 and the close Jan. 2 and Jan. 8 of this year and Dec. 26 of 
last year are here shown (quotations by courtesy of Chas. E. Lewis & Co., Minneapolis): 


-—1929——, Dividend in aC llos 
High Low dollars Jan. 8 Jan, 2 Dec. 26 
49% 47% . Continental Baking A ......... 48 49 48% 
9 8% éuees CG <BWisecocsececsacees 8% 854 8% 
90 88% $8.00 do Pee Peer 89% 89% 89% 
91% 88% 2.00 Cent POORUOM on vc cccs ccs eccucs 88 5% rhs rie id 
84% 718% *3.75 WRSPUOMONERE . CO. oc cdcvesecvecee 719% 83% 717% 
10% 9% oeeee PORTOMOTE  TORMIME 6c ccc cccccce 9% 10% 9% 
78 15% 8.00 eee RR eearere 16% cares 165% 
85% 84 3.00 Gemeres BM, ING. fo. ccccccsne ie 84 84 
100 99 6.50 do BOE Vodscvccsvces 99% owes obese 
122% 116% +1.00 Kroger Grocery & Baking...... 7116% 119% 116% 
714% 69% 1.60 SAG UTE Fiche cbc kepecsontcce "72 69% 67 
89 88 . 7.00 do "FR ORR Ra aE eed saa meat 
205 187% *7.00 National Biscuit Co. ........... 71195% 195% 185% 
389 361 4.00 WAtioMAl TOA CO.) Koc scccscce sais 9351 365 330 
86% 79 3.00 Warts OS TUTETE 2c cccsccccccvscs 182% 84 87% 
62% 57 *2.10 Pillsbury Flour Mills .......... 158% 57% 51% 
154 143 6.50 do Pre rer 9148 144 
78% 70% 3.00 PR Ei oe cccsoonecevenges 176% 71 68% 
281 281 **Procter & Gamble ........... 290 coe e206 
138% 130 3.00 ia uu, ee... SRA 7132 136 127% 
195% 188 GREOWOF TOGTOS oc ccsccwccwceete 195 hese ever’ 
145 139% 5.00 Standard Milling .............. 145 142% 140% 
115% 112% 6.00 do a «560 0'ep6 sak on 115% 113 110% 
65% 58% 4.00 **United Biscuit A ............ Sete 63% 66 
30% 26 do ) WITT Tie Te 29 28% 26 
52% 48 1.60 United Biscuit of America..... 50% 50 49% 
17% 76 8.00 Ward Baking A ............55. eed 17% 75% 
18% 17% e.eeee GO... . Brccvscccvascsses 17 18 16% 
80 719% 7.00 do WHE cecccccscwess 80 80 


*Includes extra cash dividend. 


stocks. {Jan. 7 close. 





Baking Value of English Wheats 


Lonpon, Ene. 
S many English farmers are forever 
A hankering after a definite wheat 
policy as a means of helping Brit- 
ish agriculture, British scientists have 
been forced to examine which of the va- 
rieties of wheat grown in Great Britain 
are commercially suitable. Thus in a 
new volume published by the Royal Ag. 
ricultural Society of England, and deal- 
ing with agricultural research, a chapter 
is headed “Milling and Baking Value of 
English Wheats.” It is recognized that 
“proposals for the amelioration of wheat 
growing must be based primarily upon 
considerations of the precise commer- 
cial merits of English wheat.” 

To ascertain these the National Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Botany instituted 
milling and baking tests as part of its 
wheat trials. After pointing out that 
chemists and biologists have sought 
short-cut tests of the factors in ques- 
tion, it is admitted that the only satis- 
factory one available at present is to 
grind the flour and to bake bread from 
it. This test is long and costly. In the 
practices of milling and baking there are 
almost as many variations and influenc- 
ing circumstances as there are in the 


growing of wheat. Through the good 
offices, however, of the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers, tests 
were made that are described as thor- 
ough. These yielded results of scientific 
interest. 

One of the conclusions arrived at is 
that, for bread baking purposes, Brit- 
ish homegrown wheats may be divided 
into two classes. Yeoman wheat, the va- 
riety introduced a few years ago by 
Professor Biffen, of Cambridge, forms 
one class, and all other homegrown 
wheats form the other class, It is sug- 
gested that among those who - handle 
English wheats there has been until now 
a lack of knowledge which is not serious 
in connection with bread making, but 
“for the proper utilization of English 
wheats for biscuits and other subsidiary 
products the need for fuller knowledge is 
pressing.” 

It is pointed out that in commercial 
circles, and particularly in America, 
much importance is attached to gluten 
content as an index to baking quality 
or strength of wheat. 
wheats—Red Stettin, Sammet, and Thule 
—were included in the tests for a sub- 
sidiary investigation. All were of rela- 
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TEX RICKARD, FLOUR 
SALESMAN 


(THE recent death of Tex Rickard, 

famed fight promoter, in Miami, 
Fla., brought to light the fact that 
this colorful adventurer made his 
first “big” money selling flour in 
Alaska. It was the news that flour 
was selling for $10 a pound in the 
Klondike region that caused Rickard 
to leave his duties as city marshal of 
Henrietta, Texas, and seek his for. 
tune in the gold rush. He was quick. 
ly successful and soon accumulated 
$60,000, but lost the money almost 
as soon as he made it. 
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tively high gluten content, but of low 
quality. Iron wheat, on the other hand, 
unusually low in gluten content, was in 
baking quality fully equal to average 
English. It had the further peculiarity 
of producing loaves with an exception- 
ally poor crust. Variable characteristics 
of this kind represent the elements of 
knowledge from which an understanding 
of that mysterious but important feature, 
“baking quality,” must be built up. 

The publication adds that it is hoped 
that in course of time these decisive tests 
will be applied to all the commonly 
grown English wheats. In all probabil- 
ity, unless new wheats of superior qual- 
ity are produced, the result of further 
testing will be a reaffirmation of the 
grouping of our wheats for bread mak- 
ing into two classes, the Yeoman and the 
rest. Whether the best use is made of 
the Yeoman class and an adequate price 
paid is a consideration of commerce 
rather than research, but the outcome of 
agricultural research lies in commerce, 
and it is suggested that homegrown 
wheats are not as a rule handled in such 
a way as to bring about the best pos- 
sible return to the farmer. 

It is further pointed out that the chief 
use of home wheats is to blend with im- 
ported wheats for bread flour. For the 
country as a whole (England, and not 
Scotland, is meant), some 15 to 20 per 
cent of the wheat ground for bread flour 
is homegrown. “But the large port mills 
may possibly buy no English wheat at 
all over considerable periods of. the 
year,” says the society. 
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KANSAS CITY BOARD AGAIN 
NAMES J. J. KRAETTLI HEAD 


Kansas Crry, Mo—At the election 
held on Jan. 8, J. J. Kraettli, of the J. 
E. Rahm Grain Co., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
He has been president since the sudden 
death last year of J. A. Theis, who was 
elected to the position last January. 
Mr. Kraettli’s re-election was made cer- 
tain some days ago by the withdrawal 
of N. E. Carpenter, of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., his only opponent. 

R. A. Jeanneret, of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., Inc., was elected first vice 
president, succeeding Mr. Carpenter. F. 
A. Theis, of the Simonds-Shields-Lons- 
dale Grain Co., and a son of the late J. 
A. Theis, was elected second vice presi 
dent. 

o> 


MISSOURI BAKERS TO MEET 
AT KANSAS CITY IN MAY 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—At a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Missouri Master Bak- 
ers’ Association held here to-day, it was 
decided to hold the annual convention 
May 20-22. Headquarters will be at the 
President Hotel. ‘This will be the first 
time that the convention has been hel 
in Kansas City for a number of years. 

ad PS 

One 5-and-10c grocery store chain ™ 
the East now has 14 stores in operation, 
each carrying 750 to 800 items, with 4 
$4,000 stock. Business of $200 a day § 


Claimed to be necessary to meet © 
‘penses. 


The average cost of doing busi- 
ness is reported to be 10 per cent, while 
the usual mark-up is 14% to 16% Pp 
cent. 
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|” Abdel pane is a city of fine 
homes; and not the least conspicu- 
ous among them are the mansions of its 
millers. On this page are a few of 
these homes; in similar fashion others 
will find a place in subsequent issues. 


























At the left, top to bottom, are the residences of Alfred F, Pillsbury, H. H. Whiting and John S. Pillsbury, 
the International Milling Co; right, in similar order, Charles S. Pillsbury, of the 


Miller Milling Co., and William G. Gooding, of the W. J. Jennison Co. 


of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and Frank A. Bean, Jr., of 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Harold R. Ward, of the Russell- 
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Correspondents at Duluth-Superior and Great Falls 
Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 


MINNEAPOLIS 


A better feeling seems to pervade the 
flour trade. Spring wheat mills last week 
were able to sell upward of 50 per cent 
of their capacity, while inquiry is said 
to be better than at any previous time in 
the last month. The current week has 
opened up even more promisingly. 
Strength in wheat options, Jan. 7, com- 
bined with a marked advance in pre- 
miums, caused mills to advance their 
prices 10c bbl, and this brought in a nice 
volume of new business. t 

Inquiry From Bakers.—Present in- 
quiry is coming largely from the mod- 
erate sized bakers, those who buy 500- 
to 1,000-bbl lots. Many of these ap- 
parently are getting to a point where 
they have to give consideration to their 
needs during the spring and early sum- 
mer months. Everything considered, the 
outlook is more encouraging than for 
some time. 

Most mills have first and second clears 
to offer for prompt shipment, chiefly 
because of lack of shipping directions. 
Bookings of these grades are still com- 
paratively heavy, but frequently direc- 
tions are not received on contract time 
and mills find themselves with a surplus 
on hand which they have to move. This 
leads to shading of prices, though in the 
main there has not been so much com- 
plaint-on this score as formerly. 

Directions Slow—Shipping directions, 
. while better than a few weeks ago, are 
still inadequate and, unfortunately, show 
signs of falling off again. , 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and oatside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 8 Year ago 

CORTOM .ccccsccccecs $6.10@6.60 $7.55 @7.95 
Standard patent ..... 6.80@6.25 7.25@7.65 
Second patent ....... 56.60@5.95 7.05@7.15 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.60@56.75 6.80@7.00 
First clear, jute*..... 4.80@5.05 5.90@6.15 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.75@4.10 3.75@4.70 
Whole wheat ........ 5.45@5.65 7.40@7.60 
Graham, standard .... 5.45@5.55 6.35@6.45 

*140-lb jutes, 

SEMOLINAS 


Durum millers say they cannot recall 
a time when it was so difficult to get 
shipping directions from buyers. In- 
stead of improving, the situation seems 
to be getting worse. Mills are idle more 
than ordinarily. They still have consid- 
erable business on their books, and do 
not anticipate any new business of im- 
portance until the bulk of these old or- 
ders have been shipped. Meantime, pre- 
miums on cash grain are gradually work- 
ing upward and higher prices on semo- 
linas are looked for, in spite of lack of 
demand. No. 2 semolina is still quoted 
at 8c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, stand- 
ard 2%c, durum fancy patent 2%c, and 
No. 8 semolina 2%@2%c. 

In the week ending Jan. 5, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 54,124 
bbls durum products, compared with 49,- 
991 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5... 460,800 182,768 40 
Previous week .. 460,800 175,326 38 
Year ago ....... 460,800 248,238 54 
Two years ago... 529,200 221,368 42 
Three years ago. 522,000 295,418 67 
Four years ago.. 559,800 201,560 36 
Five years ago... 561,100 244,040 43 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 226 bbls last week, none 
in the previous week, none a year ago, 
and 1,400 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 





South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5... 272,850 105,235 39 
Previous week .. 411,450 158,934 39 
TOaP BHO cvccecs 428,700 207,413 48 
Two Years ago... 440,340 187,747 43 
Three years ago. 424,890 218,203 61 
Four years ago.. 424,890 233,158 65 
Five years ago... 348,840 186,096 53 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Dec. 8 69 67,125 249,364 224,199 12,289 
Dec. 15 66 71,675 227,857 205,686 9,424 
Dec. 22 67 68,025 222,234 177,839 11,183 
Dec. 29 64 68,575 158,934 152,900 6,360 
1 1928 1929 
42 45,475 106,235 128,540 | 642 892 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 12% were in operation Jan. 8: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and: Phoenix 
mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C and F mills. 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Jan. 5, 1929, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


Jan. 5. 


-—Output—, -——Exports—, 
1928-29 1927-28 1928-29 1927-28 
Minneapolis . 4,183 4,947 12 22 
St. Paul ...... 162 163 14 15 
Duluth-Sup. .. 490 440 eee See 
Outside ....... 4,585 4,577 161 59 


PILLSBURY COMPANY ON THE AJR 

Beginning the morning of Jan. 9, the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
started broadcasting over the Columbia 
system, through WRHM, a local station. 
Each morning there will be a general 
talk on household economics, the pro- 
gram being developed and broadened 
from time to time. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., DIVIDEND 


The directors of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75c per share upon the com- 
mon stock of the company, payable Feb. 
1, to stockholders of record Jan. 15. 
Checks will be mailed. The transfer 
books will not be closed. 


NOTES 


H. W. Gunderson, district sales man- 
ager for the King Midas Mill Co., left 
Jan. 5 for a three weeks’ eastern trip. 


Max A. Lehmann, general superintend- 
ent for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, left Jan. 8 for a visit to 
the company’s new plant at Enid, Okla. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended until Aug. 1 proposed 
advances in grain rates by the Milwau- 
kee road from points in North Dakota 
to Minneapolis and Duluth-Superior. 
The advance ranged from le to 3c per 
100 Ibs. 

Forest Wilson, who for 17 years was 
connected with the Waterloo & Cedar 
Falls Union Mill Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
but lately with the Brown-Fallgatter 
Milling Co., Waterloo, has severed his 
connection with the latter concern, to 
operate a mill at Nashua, Iowa. 

H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., ex- 
pects to sail from New York on Feb. 4, 
with Mrs. Beecher, for a Mediterranean — 
cruise. They will visit Italy, Greece, 
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Turkey, the Holy Land and Egypt. 
Afterward they will visit for a few 
weeks on the Continent, and plan to go 
by plane from Paris to London. They 
will be gone about three months. 


Paul G. Gottschalk, of the Gottschalk 
Milling Co., Crefeld, Germany, called at 
this office last week. He was en route 
to New York, from which port he will 
sail for home on Jan. 17. Mr. Gottschalk 
has spent several months in the United 
States, studying milling and laboratory 
methods at the plant of the Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb. He was the guest 
of H. K. Schafer, manager, during his 
stay. A couple of years ago Mr. Gott- 
schalk’s brother passed a year in the 
United States. The Gottschalk mill has 
a capacity of 3,000 bbls, and the family 
has been in the milling business for 100 
years, 

oS 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buying last week, which was 
spotted and light, was credited to small 
lot buyers carrying limited supplies. Ag- 
gregate sales were small,.but there were 
larger buyers, who are low on stocks and 
who sent in bids under mill quotations. 
While some were close, the majority 
were too low to be accepted. 

Only actually needy durum buyers 
were in the market. Sales were light and 
spasmodic, covering immediate and near- 
by requirements. Many buyers covered 
their winter supplies early last fall, and 
are indifferent to entering new commit- 
ments. 

Quotations, Jan. 5, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1929 1928 
First patent ......... $6.25@6.60 $7.45 @7.80 
Second patent ....... 6.00@7.35 6.95@7.25 


First clear, jute...... 5.50@5.85 6.15@6.40 
Second clear, jute.... 4.10@4.50 5.20@5.45 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

206, .SatRe. | .occccesvess 19,13 52 
Previous week ............ 18,295 49 
TERP OBO: vccesccesecveerss 13,665 37 
TWO years A280 ....eceeeee 11,840 32 


NOTES 


A. G. Thomson, president of A. D. 
Thomson & Co., accompanied by his 
family, left last week for Palm Beach, 
Fla., to pass the remainder of the winter, 


E. F. Herrling, local manager for 
The Fleischmann Co., reports that, at a 
trade convention in St. Paul last week, 
Duluth and Superior bakeries were re- 
garded as above the national average in 
skill and cleanliness of plants. 


The following nominations were made 
last week to fill the posts of officers of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, whose terms 
will expire on Jan. 15: president, H. S. 
Newell, G. E. Robson; vice president, 
C. C. Blair, W. R. McCarthy; directors, 
H. J. Atwood, George Barnum, Jr., J. 
W. Galvin, Ely Salyards, G. H. Spen- 
cer, F. C. Tenney; board of arbitration, 
G. G. Barnum, Sr., F. P. Heffelfinger, 
J. W. Galvin, M. M. McCabe, E. A. 
Vivian, R. C. Schiller; board of appeals, 
H. E. Emerson, Thomas Gibson, F. E. 
Lindahl, J. S. Graves, W. S. Moore, T. 
F. McCarthy, G. P. Harbison, W. I. 
Stanger, H. A. Starkey, F. C. Tenney. 
G. E. Robson, W. R. McCarthy and G. 
G. Barnum, Sr., have declined the nomi- 
nation. 

F. G. Carson. 
oS 


MONTANA 


So far, the new year has not brought 
any noticeable improvement in flour trad- 
ing. New business is light, shipping di- 
rections are slow, and, as a consequence, 
operation continues at limited capacity. 





SSSSSSEEEEEESEEIISSSEEEEET SESS S 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUT- 
PUT LARGEST SINCE 1923 


"THE mills of Minneapolis during 

1928 made more than 12,000,000 
bbls flour, the production being the 
largest since 1923. The total output 


for the 12 months was 12,241,450. -, 


bbls, or 701,410 more than in 1927, 
448,200 more than in 1926, and 181,- 
900 more than in.1925... ... . 
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J. MYNOR EWING has resigned as 
* vice president of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and will leave 


this week for Pittsburgh, where he plans | 


to engage in the brokerage business on 
his own account. Mr. Ewing graduated 
from the Kentucky Military Institute, at 
Louisville, in 1921, and started in with 
the Cannon Valley Milling Co. the fol- 
lowing year as a salesman. In 1924 he 
became assistant sales manager, in charge 
of traffic, and since 1927 has been a vice 
president of the company. He is well 
acquainted with the eastern trade and, 
from his headquarters in Pittsburgh, will 
cover Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
a portion of Ohio. He will have the 
Cannon Valley account, but also will 
handle Kansas, soft winters and rye flours. 


<_<?~<>~<>~— > 


In the face of a decline in the wheat 
futures, the flour trade cannot as yet 
become reconciled to the advance in the 
price of flour which the big advance in 
cash wheat premiums necessitates. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 5, f.o.b., mill, carload lots, 
98-lb cotton sacks: first patent, $5.90@ 
6.10 bbl; standard patent, $5.70@5.90; 
first clear, $5.40@5.60. 


oop 


RETAIL BAKERS ARE GUESTS 
OF KING MIDAS MILL CO. 


MinNeapouis, Minn.—The King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, was host at a din- 
ner given the evening of Jan. 8, at the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, to the 
retail bakers of Minneapolis. Alexander 
G. Graif, district sales manager for the 
company, was in charge. Short talks 
were made by Dr. C. A. Prosser, director 
of the institute, and A. F. Gerhard, head 
of the baking department. 


oo 


GRAIN MAN COMMITS SUICIDE 

Minneapouis, Minn.—Worry over ill 
health is believed to have caused Charles 
Zinn, secretary of the Crown Elevator 
Co., to have committed suicide. He left 
his home on Dec. 30, and his body was 
found three days later in his summer 
cottage at Lake Minnetonka. A 
volver, with one chamber empty, wa 
found beside him. Mr. Zinn, who was 
50 years of age, was popular on the 
floor of the exchange, and his death 
came as a shock to his friends, who had 
no reason to suspect he contemplat 
such an act. He is survived by his wid- 
ow and two sons. The funeral was held 
in Minneapolis on Jan. 5. 


oe > 


MESSEL BROTHERS BUY GRAIN 00. 
The Nelson Elevator & Grain (0 
Wheatland, Iowa, has been sold to C. B 
and M. G. Messel, of Muscatine. C. 
Messel was former owner of the Pure 
Mill flour mill of Muscatine, while his 
brother, M. G. Messel, has been ©o® 
nected for some ‘time with the B. 4 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 
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ROBERT E. STERLING, SOUTHWESTERN MANAGER 


ARTHUR F. G. RAIKES, Assistant Manager 


612-614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking”’ 


KANSAS CITY 

Mills’ sales improved last week, al- 
though shipping directions, which they 
would rather see improve than sales, 
were not up to expectations. These were 
better than in recent weeks, but they 
have not shown the spurt expected. 

Sales Represent 50 Per Cent.—Mills 
must have sold near to half of their 
capacity last week, not taking into ac- 
count the day that no orders were re- 
ceived—New Year’s. Most sales seemed 
to be in comparatively small lots, and 
were well scattered both as to class of 
trade and part of the country to which 
sold. There is no doubt that the de- 
cline has brought in some buyers, al- 
though others think prices are to go still 
lower. 

Shipping Directions Disappoint.— 
Specifications are not what they should 
be, and the sinking tendency in wheat is 
not helping matters. Improvement 
should result soon if mills maintain their 
present determination to enforce carry- 
ing charges. Undoubtedly some buyers 
believe that this carrying charge threat 
is only a bluff on the part of mills, but 
as soon as they get some experience of 
it, they will be inclined to order out 
within contract limits. Reports vary on 
the amount of flour booked for shipment 
in 1928 that was carried over into the 
new year. 

Export Trade Still Quiet.—There was 
no more foreign business done last week 
than has been the case for a long time. 
Canadian competition, large stocks, keen 
home mill competition and a variety of 
excuses are given for the poor export 
demand, but the fact remains that 1928 
was-a poor year in the export business 
of the Southwest. The last half of the 
crop year will have to improve consid- 
erably if 1928-29 is not to be given the 
title of the poorest crop year on record, 
so far as export business is concerned. 

Production Up.—Mills were able to 
run at 70 per cent of capacity, or 6 per 
cent better than in the previous one. 
This is a good Her ‘a for.this time 
of the year. Many believe that opera- 
tions will remain on the comparatively 
steady basis of recent months, without 
any record figures being reached in sin- 
gle weeks, 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, Jan. 5, Kansas City: short patent, 
$5.75@6 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.35@5.50; 
straight, $5.15@5.25; first clear, $4.25@ 
cans Second clear, $4.20; low grade, 


Foregoing are nominal prices named 
by established terminal and interior mills 
on flour under their own brands. On 
round lots, to large buyers or for ex- 
ports actual sales may range, particular- 
Y on better grades of flour, 10@50c un- 
der figures named. 
iProduetion, — The first table below 
Shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
vi mills, exclusive of Kansas. City, 
; chita, Omaha, St. J oseph, Salina and 

Son. Additional tables give the 
Production and activity of principal mill- 
§ centers in the territory: 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 



























Weekly Flour Pct. 
“aw a of ac- 
D s bls tivity 
Previn Jet 5... 316,860 194,914 62 
one us week .. 316,860 182,741 67 
Two — eveetes 330,360 172,359 52 
Five. 8 ago... 330,960 186,377 56 
in TORE OVOTRRO or sos c ccc cece 53 
weve OYOEDS Nocct.. ses ctl. ce 59 
a KANSAS CITY 
ec 40-Jan, 5... 197,700 139,033 70 
rh — ++ 197,700 127,302 64 
Paes om 196,500 163,425 83 
years @go... 175,500 133,216 75 
gene Oo, allt: 3 aaa 71 
SO ic ise ncccccccce 70 








WICHITA 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5... 62,400 35,936 57 
Previous week .. 62,400 34,117 54 
Year Q80 ...ce0. 62,400 29,459 47 
Two years ago... 62,400 42,034 67 
SALINA 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5... 46,800 $9,914 85 
Previous week .. 46,800 28,008 59 
Year ago ....... 46,200 31,663 68 
Two years ago... 37,800 27,189 71 
OMAHA 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5... 27,300 22,623 83 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,432 82 
Year ago ....... 27,300 20,859 76 
Two years ago... 27,300 19,844 72 
ST. JOSEPH 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5... 47,400 38,175 80 
Previous week .. 47,400 40,793 86 
Year @G0 ..ccece 47,400 22,552 47 
Two years ago... 47,400 27,295 57 
ATCHISON 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5... 30,900 30,978 100 
Previous week .. 30,900 29,483 95 
VORP: GOD . évcc ces 29,700 24,750 83 
Two years ago... 29,700 27,628 93 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Dec. 8O0-Jan. 6 .ccccccccsvccccesscccece 52 
PrOvVi0US WOOK .ccccccccccccccccccecces 31 
WP BD bic cide Sanns osdecsveteccsdocs 50 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 9 fair, 11 quiet, 
8 slow, 11 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
9,449 bbls last week, 8,254 in the pre- 
vious week, 18,310 a year ago, and 6,948 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


R. S. Rayn, sales manager for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City, is 
in New Orleans on business. 


Clem L. Beckenbach, of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., expects to leave 
early next week for the East, 


C. L. Magee, of the sales department 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, 
is in Illinois on a business trip. 


J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., is in Illinois, 
visiting the trade with the company’s 
salesmen, 


J. L. Walker, vice president of and 
general sales manager for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., was in Iowa two days 
last week. 


John C. Koster, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., is 
in Texas on a business trip that will 
probably last about a fortnight. 


J. H. Valdes, traveling export repre- 
sentative of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., left early last week on an extended 
trip to Latin American markets. 


T. T. Hogan, of the sales yy a 
of the Southwestern Milling .» Inc, 
expected to leave early this week for 
Louisiana and possibly other points in 
the South, 


Philip Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in Kansas 
City early last week, returning to Min- 
neapolis after visiting the company’s 
plants at Enid and Atchison. 

Although Kansas wheat is said to be 
in good to excellent condition, it is not 
furnishing the usual amount of pasture, 
as the growth is small and in many parts 
the ground has been too wet to turn live 
stock into the fields. 


The first meeting, since its organiza- 
tion, of the Kansas City chapter of the 
American Society 6f Bakery Engineers, 
will be held, Jan. 12, at the City Club 
in Kansas City at 6:30 p.m. C. J. Pat- 
terson, of the C. J. Patterson Corpora- 
tion, will preside. 

The forecast of general business con- 
ditions issued annually by the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Board has the 
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following to say about milling in this 
section: “Unfilled flour contracts are 
greater than they normally are at this 
season. Indications point to a slight im- 
provement in shipping directions during 
the first quarter of 1929, and it is ex- 
pected that shipments will be about 7 
per cent above those of the same period 
of 1928.” 


W. T. Voils, president of the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City last week on his way home 
from Chicago. He said that he could 
not agree with the bearish sentiment 
that one heard in the wheat market these 
days. He believed that too many grain 
houses were bearish with no good reason. 
He said that much of the hard winter 
wheat country was literally soaked with 
moisture, and that there was great dan- 
ger of crop damage from sudden frosts 
and thaws. He further pointed out that 
nearly all southwestern mills had already 
sold large quantities of flour for delivery 
this year, and that they were going to 
have to buy the wheat for this flour, thus 
creating a demand for milling wheat, 
especially that of high quality, that might 
send prices much higher. 


oe > 


SALINA 


The new year is not yet far enough 
advanced for flour trading to have 
changed~ much, light sales and slow op- 
erations. being the result of hesitant buy- 
ing in domestic and foreign fields. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 3, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s: short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 95 
per cent, $5.80@6; straight, $5.70@5.85. 


NOTES 

J. J. Vanier, manager of the Western 
Star Mill Co. and of the Weber Flour 
Mills Co., was in Kansas City last week. 

A. D. Richter, who has been with the 
Robinson-Wyatt Grain Co., has taken a 
position with the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., in charge of its country 
elevators. He succeeds D. P. Lorenz, 
who will manage the mill’s large ter- 
minal elevator recently completed here. 

oS 


NEBRASKA 


Flour trading last week was quiet. 
While no mill booked any large busi- 
ness, the aggregate of orders teceived 
was greater than in the previous week. 
Shipping directions on old contracts were 
fairly good. The large Omaha mills 
continued to operate on a full schedule, 
but some of the small outstate ones ran 
on short time. 


NOTES 


Omaha’s terminal elevator capacity 
was increased in 1928 from 12,140,000 





E H. HOGUELAND, newly elected 
* president of the Southwestern, Mill- 


. ers’ League, has served as traffic counsel 


for that organization for 10 years. He 


succeeds the late L. E. Moses. 
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bus to 14,790,000, and there are indica- 
tions that it will be still further en- 
larged in the next 12 months. 


According to figures compiled by the 
Grain Exchange, receipts of grain in this 
market and shipments were much larger 
than in 1927. Total receipts for 1928 
were 77,817,400 bus, compared with 69,- 
469,800 in 1927; shipments 67,249,400, 
compared with 59,252,800. Wheat re- 
ceipts were 39,420,400 bus, the largest jin 
history here, compared with 35,746,600 in 
1927 and 36,831,000 in 1916, which had 
held the record. 


oo 
OKLAHOMA 


Though specifications have been of 
good volume, flour sales have been ex- 
tremely light. Exports have been neg- 
ligible. Prices have not changed. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 2: hard wheat short. patent, 
$6.70 bbl; soft wheat short patent, $6.90; 
standard patent, $6.20. 


NOTES 


The Oklahoma Millers’ Association has 
announced through the state grain in- 
spector, E. H. Linzee, that no wheat 
growing contest will be sponsored by 
the association in 1929. 


The Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation is planning to acquire three new 
elevators in Alfalfa County. A mem- 
bership drive of the association will be 
launched this month, according to A. C. 
Hoefer, Driftwood, a director. 


The Quality Mills, Austin, Texas, are 
to be remodeled and a feed mill added. 
D. D. Baker, H. H. Weinert and Joseph 
Freeman, Seguin, Texas, and T. H. 
Baker, Memphis, Tenn., have acquired an 
interest in the mills, and with the former 
owner, Arthur P. Duggan, will own and 
operate them. 


oS! 


HUTCHINSON 


Milling business showed little improve- 
ment last week, though stocks are known 
to be getting low. Foreign inquiry was 
almost wholly lacking, and no business 
was reported. Shipping directions in- 
creased, and mills maintained a high 
percentage of operation. Quotations, 
Jan. 5, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
short patent, $6.40 bbl; straight, $5.90; 
first clear, $4.30. 

NOTES 


John Enns, manager of the Enns Mill- 
ing Co., Inman, Kansas, was in Kansas 
City last week. 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., left last 
week to visit connections in the central 
states. 


A contract for four storage tanks with 
a total capacity of 150,000 bus has been 
let by the Imperial Flour Mills Co., 
Harper, Kansas, to the McDowell Con- 
struction Co., Denver. The tanks are to 
be ready about May 1. 
oe] 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Flour sales were rather spotted last 
week, some mills claiming bookings up 
to as much as 60 per cent of capacity, 
while some only claimed 25 per cent. A 
number of large buyers were interested 
in mill quotations, but lacked any incen- 
tive to buy round lots. As a result, 
business was confined to immediate re- 
quirements of both large and small buy- 
ers, 

Mills continue to drive for shipping 
directions, and while there has been a 
slight dullness in milling operations, yet 
they are at about the five-year average. 

Export business continues hopeless, ex- 
cept for an occasional lot of clear. 


NOTES 

J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, still is confined to 
his home with rheumatism. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has com- 
pleted the new Atchison warehouse and 
is now installing an overhead flour con- 
veyor from its mill to the warehouse. 

D. M. Githens, southeastern Missouri 
representative, E. J. Barrick, central 
Missouri representative, and B. H. Ev- 
ersull, northern Missouri representative, 
of the Blair Milling Co., were Atchison 
visitors last week. 
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So far as the sale of flour is con- 
cerned, there was nothing in particular 
to distinguish the first week of the new 
year from what had gone before. What 
happens in the wheat market may not be 
entirely without influence on the re- 
sumption of flour buying which has been 
predicted for January. It has not as 
yet arrived. 

Future Sales—Nobody knows just 
when it will come or what its volume will 
be. It is not expected to take the form 
of forward bookings to any extent, and 
may be more in the nature of a gradual 
and widespread replenishment of sup- 
plies for near-by requirements. The lat- 
ter seems more likely. It would appear 
that it should be sufficient to at least 
maintain the present reduced rate of 
operation of the mills. 

Meantime, with the close of the year, 
bearish statistics were again being 
brought forward. It looked to some ob- 
servers as if what they called a long 
deferred liquidation had hit the wheat 
market. ‘Tired longs sold out. Prices 
reached the lowest of the season, with 
supplies the largest ever known, There 
were 138,743,000 bus in the visible, 
against 85,577,000 a year ago; in Canada 
111,620,000, against 75,780,000; on ocean 
passage 54,348,000, about 8,000,000 more 
than a year ago. Australia and Argen- 
tina, the wheat of which must now be 
met in competition, have larger surpluses 
than last year. 

Wheat Supplies—After deducting es- 
timated exports from the United States 
and Canada to Jan. 1, and allowing 95,- 
000,000 and 60,000,000 bus, respectively, 
for carry-over, it is figured that the 
United States still has 187,750,000 for 
export and Canada 200,000,000, while 
Australia is given 110,000,000 and Ar- 
gentina 238,000,000. It looks as if there 
were more wheat than could be sold at 
any price. 

The open interest in Chicago futures, 
Dec. 29, was 126,860,000 bus, of which 
110,669,000 were in the May delivery, 
about double a year ago. Some of this 
represents hedging of wheat against 
holdings in the country and by mills, 
and possibly also by foreigners against 
their purchases. It was reported one 
day last week that Chicago May was 
being sold against Argentine purchases. 

The undertone has been weak and the 
trend downward. One miller expressed 
it by saying that wheat had been weak 
as a dishrag. This weakness is not ex- 
actly conducive to flour sales. The bid 
at Toledo was 4c off for the week, with 
premiums about the same. This is an- 
other reason which suggests that flour 
buying, at least for the present, may be 
of hand-to-mouth character. 

Flour Prices. — Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Jan. 
4, at $6@6.05 bbl, local springs at $5.90 
and local hard winters at $5.80, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5... 130,530 70,989 54 

Previous week .. 138,630 68,412 50 

Year ago ....... 139,710 72,467 52 

Two years ago... 58,800 25,663 44 

Three years’ago. 90,060 42,837 47 
oS 

NASHVILLE 


Increased activity in demand for flour 
from the Southeast was noted last week. 
Buyers have permitted their supplies to 
run low, and are replenishing depleted 
stocks. 

There is a feeling of optimism at the 





mills. The Federal Reserve Bank report 
and other mercantile statistics show busi- 
ness conditions in the Southeast about 
normal, though some of the trade fig- 
ures for 1928 were slightly below those 
of 1927. 

No particular change occurred in soft 
winter wheat flour, prices remaining 
about steady, and sales beginning to show 
improvement. Quotations, Jan. 5: best 
soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.40 
@8,75 bbl; standard patent, $7.25@7.50; 
straights, $7@7.25; first clears, $5.90@ 
6.25. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours reported some revival of demand, 
mostly for current needs. Stocks of 
flour continue normal. Quotations, Jan. 
5: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $7@7.50, 
standard patent $6.75@7.10; hard winter 
wheat short patent $6.50@7, straights $6 
@6.25. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5... 115,920 48,835 42 
Previous week .. 123,720 72,998 59 
FORF OHO snceses 133,620 69,059 52 
Two years ago... 154,320 71,978 46 
Three years ago. 159,420 97,630 61 


NOTES 


The Nashville branch of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., for many years located 
at 419 Second Avenue North, has moved 
to the new $75,000 building of the com- 
pany at 518 Third Avenue North. 


Fire that originated in the top of the 
elevator of the Lewisburg (Tenn.) Mill- 
ing Co. destroyed the elevator building 
and endangered the main plant. The 
loss was estimated at $40,000, including 
10,000 bus wheat, and a stock of mill- 
feed: 

The influenza epidemic has been crip- 
pling the operating forces at milling 
plants, and causing considerable trouble. 
C. J. Travis, manager of the Liberty 
Mills and: Ford Flour Co., said nearly 
half of the force was off at one time 
last week. 

JouHn Leper. 


oo 
EVANSVILLE 


Flour business improved slightly last 
week, chiefly in domestic lines. Export- 
ing remained dull. Quotations, Jan. 5, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat best patent $8 
bbl, first patent $7.50, straights $7; 
Kansas hard $6.50, first clears in jutes 
$6.25, second clears $6. 


NOTES 


Seedsmen of this section of the state 
have received notice from Dr. H. R. 
Kraybill, state seed commissioner, that 
all Oregon grown seed must be tagged 
with the name “Oregon.” 

John L. Igleheart, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., and Mrs. Igleheart, 
propose to present the Evansville Young 
Women’s Christian Association with a 
$25,000 wing to its present building. 
They recently presented Evansville Col- 
lege with a president’s home, which will 
cost more than $25,000. 

C. Smirn. 
oS 
THE FRENCH BUDGET 

Paris, France.—The French budget 
has at last been accepted by the Senate, 
which sat all night to accomplish the 
deed. According to the figures the reve- 
nue of France is 45,415,131,748 francs, 
representing roughly  $1,816,605,280, 
while the expenditure is 45,369,183;966 
francs, or $1,814,767,360, which leaves a 
surplus of $1,837,920. 

A new rule has been passed in regard 


to representation in the national assem- 
bly. No one occupying a position as a 
director, administrator, controller of ac- 
counts or legal adviser, for a salary, or 
as a director or editor of a financial 
newspaper, will be eligible unless the 
electors so approve. Neither may a 
member of either chamber accept an im- 
portant salaried post in any financial 
concern or on any financial journal 
without resigning his seat, but he may 
be re-elected with the full approval of 
his electors, 

Meanwhile, the salaries of deputies and 
senators have been increased from 45,000 
francs to 60,000 francs per year, equal 





Food Shortage 


in Soviet Russia 


Lonpon, Ena. 

ISLOCATION of the grain trade 

and chaotic railway conditions play 

an important part in the Russian 
food difficulties. After years of strug- 
gle the government has gained a victory 
over private grain dealers, so that the 
supply is now almost entirely in public 
hands. 

This would offer no difficulties if the 
organization were a good one, but it is 
very unsatisfactory, and red tape spoils 
everything. Private dealers are not al- 
lowed to forward grain by railway, and 
railways must not put any cars at their 
disposal. However, as the government 
is short of grain in the industrial cen- 
ters, private traders are finding an out- 
let for their stocks, but they themselves 
have to provide the means of transport 
from districts where there is too much 
grain to those where it is needed. 

As. transport. by. steamer is also de- 
nied private traders, the grain is shipped 
in small rowing boats, and on the badly 
kept roads long lines of carts are to be 
seen carrying it over many hundreds 
of miles, as was the custom a century 





NE of the most picturesque buildings to be found in a day’s travel from 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., is the old Stone Mill, best known as Miller’s Mill, 
on the north bank of Hogan Creek, a short distance west of Dillsboro 


station. 
Miller family. 


the old swimmin’ hole. 
St. Louis 


For more than 60 years the property was in the possession of the 
In 1899 it was sold to William Ruhlman, who was in charge 
for 10 years, and it was then leased to W. H. Wilson, who operated it for only 
a few months, and then the busy hum of this old relic was silenced forever. 
William and Elijah Miller, who came from England in 1830 and settled 
near Dillsboro, in 1839 built the first Miller's Mill, a frame structure with an 
annex of brick, it standing a few feet south of the present building. A stone 
bearing the inscription, “Built by W. and E. Miller in 1839,’ was placed in 
the foundation. This stone is in the west wall of the present structure, and is 
always studied with interest by visitors. 
near by, was burned, and the family moved into the mill. 
mill was torn down and the stone one was built. 
some additions, was placed in the new building. 
A stone dam was constructed when the first mill was built. 
afterward the Ohio & Mississippi Railway Co. laid its tracks through that sec- 
tion, and ft was necessary to cross the dam. The railway company contracted 
to keep the dam, the gates and culverts in repair. 
fully drawn, yet, in spite of the watchfulness of the caref 
subsequently involved in repeated water privileges’ litigation on account of the 
railway company’s grit, but the Miller brothers were victorious in each suit. 
This old relic of bygone days still serves as a rendezvous for picnic parties 
and for the sturdy urchins who in the long, lazy days pay frequent visits to 
Incidentally, the friendly old mill has likely served as 4 
sleeping place for more tramps than any other building between Cincinnati an 
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to £480. This means that members jp 
France are better paid than in any other 
country in Europe. In England a men. 
ber of Parliament receives £400 a year 
in Germany £360, in Italy £160, and ia 
Belgium £96. 
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NEW IRISH MILL COMPANY 
Dustin, Iretanp.—A new flour mill- 
ing company has been formed in the 
south of Ireland, registered under the 
name of W. J. & L. Goodbody, to operate 
a plant. The capital is £30,000. Those 


interested in the concern are Richard 
and Marcus Goodbody, millers, Clare, 
Ireland. 


ago! This primitive method of trans- 
port is causing grain prices to advance, 
and those citizens in the industrial cen- 
ters who cannot obtain bread in the goy- 
ernment shops are prepared to pay what- 
ever is demanded. Prices are so high 
that even persons who take bags of 
grain with them as luggage are doing a 
profitable business. Through these means 
some relief is given to the food short- 
age, but much cannot be done. 


Prices are daily advancing, and there 
is much speculation, mostly unsound 
Huckstering and trickery are the order 
of the day, and it is not uncommon to 
find a large variation in price between 
grain delivered in villages lying near 
one another. 

The big difference between flour and 
grain, in favor of the former, has in- 
duced farmers to grind their grain and 
sell the flour to private dealers. As a 
result the state grain receipts show a 
heavy decline. The quantity delivered 
to the government in November totaled 
1,100,000 tons, against 2,200,000 in Oc- 
tober. 











In 1843 the Miller home, which stood 
In 1866 the original 
The old equipment, with 
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ST. LOUIS 


While there was increased interest dis- 
played by buyers toward the close, last 
week, the actual volume of flour busi- 
ness done was limited. The weak wheat 
market no doubt had something to do 
with this, and millers believe that an 
improved buying period will occur with- 
in the next 10 days. Shipping instruc- 
tions were fair. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Demand for soft 
wheat flour was limited to immediate re- 
quirements, Stocks in the hands of dis- 


tributors throughout the South and 


Southeast are fairly low, and this will 
probably force a fairly even demand for 
the balance of the crop year. Old book- 
ings have been well taken out. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—While bakers and 
other buyers of hard wheat flour dis- 
played increasing interest, sales were 
limited, partly due to the fact: that the 
trade was waiting to see just where the 
decline in wheat would stop. Bakers 
have not booked their full requirements 
for the balance of the present crop year, 
and millers confidently believe that 
heavier buying will shortly take place. 

Flour Prices —Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
Jan, 5: soft winter short patent $6.30@ 
6.90 bbl, straight $5.50@6, first clear $5 
@5.25; hard winter short patent $5.75 
@6.25, straight $5.20@5.50, first clear 
$4.60@4.90; spring first patent $6@6.50, 
standard patent $5.60@6, first clear $4.90 
@5.20. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dec, 80-Jan. 6 ......08200- 34,286 56 
Previous week ............ 26,500 43 
+ RS rer 22,100 36 
Two years ago .........+5 17,300 28 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

OS OO ee 39,770 45 
PPUVIOER WOR «0. cccwccscce 42,700 49 
a aR ye as oe 49,400 57 
Two years ago ........... 43,400 50 


NOTES 


This office has recently been advised 
by hard winter wheat mills of several 
openings for salesmen in Illinois. 


L. W. Putnam, sales manager for the 
Dixie Mills, East St. Louis, Ill., is on a 
month’s business trip in the South. 

Robert N. Walker, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., is on a vacation 
in Florida, accompanied by Mrs. Walker. 

C. A. Ogden, Illinois representative 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, called at this office last 
week, 

The annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Flour Club will be held some time this 
month. Definite date and plans will be 
announced shortly. 

The executive committee of the Mis- 
souri Master Bakers’ Association is meet- 
ing in Kansas City this week, to consider 
plans for its 1929 convention, which wiil 
be held in that city. 


Charles Sutton, of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, visited mills in 
this territory last week. He plans to 

€ a two months’ leave of absence 
shortly, most of which time he expects 
to spend in Florida. 

The following are new applicants for 
Renbership in the Serheetet Exchange: 
rg B. Clark, Fer-Mil-Lac Process 
md Homer B. Price, Rural Grain Co., 
G avan, Ill; Howard A. Stotler, Stotler 

rain Co., Streator, Ill; L. G. McMil- 


~ Wayne Feed Mills, East St. Louis, 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Local flour buying was at a standstill 
last week, and prices continued to work 
lower. Country business was exceeding- 
ly quiet. 

European demand took a sharp de- 
cline, and shipments were negligible. 
Canada was still underbidding local ex- 
porters. Exports to Latin America, 
however, were fairly good. 

Flour prices, Jan. 3: 


-— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.00 $6.10 $8.10 
95 per cent ...... 6.60 6.80 7.60 
100 per cent ...... 6.45 5.65 7.20 
Out ccccccsecceces 6.25 5.40 6.70 
First clear ....... cove 4.80 5.10 
Second clear ..... 4.60 4.90 


Semolina, 3%c Ib, bulk. 

A total of 20,927 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Jan. 3, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Vera Cruz, 500 
bags; Puerto Cortez, 450; Cienfuegos, 
800. 


Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 2,249; Havana, 2,300; Vera 
Cruz, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,150; Matan- 
zas, 1,250; Nuevitas 600; Cardenas, 225; 
Chaparra, 150. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,725; San- 
tiago, 2,205; Puerto Barrios, 1,323; Punta 
Arenas, 900; Panama City, 800; Guaya- 
quil, 650; Cartagena, 350; Carupano, 
125; Puerto Limon, 100; Tumaco, 50; 
Puerto Castilla, 25. 

Trading in the local rice market at 
the end of the year was dull. After the 
opening of the new year, however, the 
market was fairly active, due to favor- 
able reports and comment from various 
parts of the rice belt. 

Few sales were reported last week and 
there was no change in prices, but it is 
expected by some millers that there will 
be an increase shortly because of the de- 
crease in the crop of almost 4,000,000 
bus from last year and the large con- 
sumption at home and abroad. 


The 
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Shipments during the past season were 
very good, especially to Porto Rico and 
New York. Lake Charles, as well as 
New Orleans, had a good foreign call. 
Interior sales were good, and there was 
an increased movement over last year. 

The increased popularity of the local 
rice is attributed to its excellent quality, 
low prices and the preparations in pack- 
ages by the large manufacturing con- 
cerns, which has helped the distribution 
a great deal. The following figures were 
posted, Jan. 38: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Jan. 3 ......... 242,874 600,223 

Same period, 1928 ........ 440,594 525,196 
Sales— 

Season to Jan. 3 ......... 35,976 139,700 

Same period, 1928 ........ 38,757 216,370 


Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Jan. 3: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 100 Manzanillo .... 25 
Arecibo ........ 25 Maracaibo ..... 600 
WOMMO .cccccces 309 Matanzas ...... 1,250 
Caibarien ...... 887 Mollendo ...... 50 
Cape Haitien ... 200 Nuevitas ....... 600 
Cardenas ...... 225 Panama City...6,074 
Cartagena ..... SEQ PISCO .ccccccsee 
Carupano ...... 125 Port au Prince.. 100 
COIBS cccecccsece Puerto Barrios. .3,668 
Chaparra ...... 150 Puerto Castilla. 25 
Cienfuegos ..... 300 Puerto Cortez .. 450 
COMO cccsccccce 350 Puerto Limon .. 375 
Cristobal ...... 988 Punta Arenas ..1,400 
Gonaives ....... 50 Sagua la Grande 256 
Gothenburg .... 500 San Domingo 
Guantanamo ... 177 ME cesscccce 50 
Guayaquil ..... 1,458 San Jose - 2,238 
Havana ....... 13,047 Santiago ....... 2,20 
La Plata ...... 30 TOMASO cvccces 50 
Livingston ..... 85 Vera Cruz ..... 1,250 


In addition to the 
total movement of 
112,235 to Tampico, 
8,825 to Caibarien, 


above there was a 
193,627 bus wheat, 
72,000 to Antwerp, 
667 to Vera Cruz 


and 200 to Havana. 
NOTES 

John E. Koerner, of John E. Koerner 
& .Co., Inc., was ill with influenza re- 
cently. 

Peter Schmidt, of Schmidt & Com- 
pagno, has been away from his office, 
due to influenza. 

William Waterman, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc., announces that that firm 
now handles Anheuser-Busch corn sugar. 

Andrew J. Keller, formerly of Benham 
& Co., Inc., flour, grain and feed, is now 
assistant manager of the hay, grain and 
feed department of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc. 

William Turner, of the Orleans Flour 

.. was given a present for winning the 
contest participated in by salesmen to 
get the largest shipping instructions be- 
tween October and December. 

The annual Christmas party of the 
Betty Lou Bakeries for the employees 
of the company and their families took 
place recently. George Pereira, presi- 


129 


dent of the company, was in charge of 
the festivities. 


J. Mirandono, for 20 years vice presi- 
dent of the Consumers’ Biscuit Co., is 
dead. J. H. Burns, formerly secretary 
of the company, succeeds to the vice 
presidency and O. H. Osterberger be- 
comes secretary. 


The recent epidemic of influenza has 
affected nearly every company in the 
local flour trade. Those who have been 
ill but are again at their desks include 
A. J. Palermo, of John. E. Koerner & 
Co., Inc., P. L. Thomson, of P. L. Thom- 
son & Co., and Harold Salmon, sales 
manager for the H. Weil Baking Co. 


The body of John J. Vizcarra, repre- 
sentative of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, who died late in De- 
cember in a hospital at Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico, was brought to New Orleans last 
week for burial. Mr. Vizcarra was a 
native of this city, but had been a resi- 
dent of Wichita for some years. He 
represented the Red Star company in 
Central and South America. 

oS 


MEMPHIS 


Little new business was done in flour 
last week, although many jobbers gave 
instructions for immediate shipment in 
order to fill in stocks. Further conces- 
sions were made by some mills on high 
grade soft patents, but the market 
showed little change, easier millfeed and 
stocks of higher priced grain causing 
quotations to remain steady. Close at- 
tention was given to cash wheat, but 
buyers were inclined to wait for more 
stability. 

Quotations, Jan. 5, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b.. Memphis: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.05@7.15 bbl, standard patent $6.50 
@6.90; hard winter short patent $6.15@ 
6.65, standard patent $5.65@6.15; soft 
winter short patent $7.50@8.15, standard 
patent $6.75@7.15; western soft patent 
$6.75@6.85, semihard patent $5.75, blend- 
ed 95 per cent patent $6.50@6.75. 


NOTES 


Charles B. Stout, of the Dixie-Port- 
land Flour Co., was in St. Louis last 
week. 

E. F. Belden, representative of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
in the Southeast, last week visited the 
company’s local offices. 

The annual election of officers of the 
Merchants’ Exchange will be held Jan. 
12. Thomas B. Jones, one of the oldest 
members of the grain and feed trade, 
now vice president, has no opposition 
for president, while C. P. Reid, of the 
Marianna Sales Co., cottonseed products, 
is unopposed for second place. 


New Gruendler Plant at St. Louis 


aaaraannad 








THE Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., which was established in 1885 and has shown a continuous growth ever since 
until it has now reached the point where it is numbered among the country’s leading manufacturers of hammer mills and 
other crushing and pulverizing equipment, recently moved into its new plant at Twenty-ninth and North Market streets, St. 


Louis. 
of the firm’s old plant. 
neering department. 


The new building is of brick and steel construction, modern in every respect and with double the production capacity 
In it are housed all phases of the company’s business, including the executive offices and the engi- 
The machinery is all new, enabling quicker and better service to be rendered. The Gruendler business 


in building hammer mills was pioneered by William Gruendler, who died in 1909, leaving the business to be carried on by 
his son, William Paul Gruendler, and two employees of many years’ service, Harry J. Shelton and Joseph J. Mattman. 
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LONDON FLOUR TRADE 
ACTIVITIES REVIEWED 


Lonpvon, Eno.—The annual report of 
the London Flour Trade Association has 
recently been issued. 

In reviewing the year, reference was 
made to the great Thames flood of last 
January, when serious damage was done 
to goods in London riverside warehouses 
and immense material and financial loss 
was suffered, but, fortunately, stocks of 
flour were low at the time, so that the 
flour trade was not so badly affected as 
other dealers. The question of insur- 
ance against such risks has been under 
discussion by the association, but it has 
been found impracticable to formulate 
any general scheme. 

The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation has found it necessary to alter 
the wording of the “Rent and Charges” 
clause of Contract No. 3, known as the 
ex-granary contract. Instead of the 
words “All risk, rent and charges in- 
curred after the expiration of 14 days 
from date of delivery order shall be for 
buyer’s account” they have substituted 
the following: “All risk, rent and charges 
incurred from date of delivery order 
shall be for buyer’s account with the ex- 
ception of 14 days’ rent and fire insur- 
ance, which seller shall allow free to 
buyer.” This amendment is effective 
from Jan. 1. 

Reference also was made in the re- 
port to the annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Association of Flour Importers, which 
was held in Glasgow on June 19, and at 
which J. McD. Black was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Among the 
matters discussed at that meeting was 
the method of weighing flour at the va- 
rious ports of the United Kingdom, and 
the freight differential between wheat 
and flour from Atlantic ports. J. H. 
Pillman, who had recently returned from 
a trip to the United States and Canada, 
reported that he had interviewed the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association, as 
well as representatives of the leading 
shipping companies, in regard to the 
freight differential. The result of the 
interviews is not recorded or the discus- 
sion at the said annual meeting. 

The membership of the London Flour 
Association now numbers 100 firms, 10 
having resigned during the past year. 

The accounts show a balance in hand 
and at the bank of £95 1s 5d, with war 
loan amounting to £3,250, making the 
net assets £3,845 1s 5d. The dividend 
on the war loan amounts to £150 per 
year. The subscription to the associa- 
tion is £2 2s per year, which with the 
present membership brings in an income 
of £210. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Federal Council of Mill- 
owners of Australia each contributed 
£63 toward the prizes awarded at the 


Trade Exhibition in London last March. 


Competitions were arranged for bread 
made from Canadian and Australian 
flour, and great interest was shown by 
bakers both in London and the surround- 
ing counties, there being a large. number 
of entries. 

oo 


London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
Week ending——. 





- 
From— Dec. 14 Dec. 7 Dec. 16 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
WAERRMCES wccccvecess 10,224 2,250 8,034 
Canada—Atlantic .... 1,780 10,286 10,564 
POGIRS sce icvcescias 250 500 2,625 
Argentina ........... ans 4,000 2,403 
COMORES oc cccccccce 1,576 330 300 
Constwise cs. cccsevces 3,488 4,451 3,328 





Flavor in British Bread 


Lonpon, Enc.—J. C. M. Kerslake, during the term of his office as president 
of the National Association of Master Bakers and Confectioners, visited the United 
States and Canada and, on his return, spoke highly regarding the type of bread 
produced by American bakers, asserting that he intended to introduce the Ameri- 
can system in his own bakery and to endeavor to educate his customers into buying 
the bread. With the problem of how to increase bread consumption so prominently 
before the bakery trade, any reasonable suggestion is bound to excite some interest 


and to obtain consideration. 


British bakers as a body are rather skeptical at the prospect of converting 
the public to prefer American bread to English. Among the causes put forward 
to explain the falling off in consumption, the lack of flavor is: frequently men- 


tioned, and the British baker’s product often accused of not being palatable. 


The 


American baker leaves no. stone unturned to give his bread flavor and. to make it 
palatable, but the reply of the unconvinced here is that the public will demand 
the old-fashioned “nutty” flavor which the bread of our grandfathers is alleged 


to have possessed. 


Mr. Kerslake, however, is undeterred by such criticism, and has obtained spe- 


cial machinery to enable him to carry on. 


His son, who has had baking experience 


in the United States, is assisting him. One of the trade organs here pours cold 
water upon the idea of converting the British public, saying that bread will sell 


more readily when made from first-class untreated flour, 


doughed up with nothing 


but salt, yeast and water, and baked well and crisply. That is just where there 


is a strong probability of disagreement. 


If millers held the belief that first-class 


untreated flour was essential, surely they would revert to buying only the best 
grades of wheat and cease from using chemical treatment, and if.the bakers held 


the same view, they in turn would insist on having untreated flour. 


Yet when the 


subject of bleaching and chemical treatment was discussed by the bakers’ associa- 
tion some months ago, the opponents of these processes appeared to be in a hope- 
less minority. Furthermore, if a majority of the bakers preferred pure flour, the 
importers’ trade would comprise a much greater percentage of the consumption than 


it does today. 





The Port of Salonica and Its International Trade 
By Ch. Lessios 


in olden times, the great commer- 
cial thoroughfares of Europe and 
Asia met, Salonica played, in the past, a 
prominent part as a center of interna- 
tional trade. Under the Roman Empire, 
Salonica ruled the tides of commercial 


Gin olden | on the very point where, 


intercourse moving from the Ardiatic 
Coast and the countries adjoining the 
Danube, and the Morava and the Axios 
waterways. The Adriatic bridged the 
famous Via Appia in Italy with the Via 
Egnatia, crossing the Balkans—along 
which the legions of Rome marched, and 





THis group, photographed in the office of the General Warehouses of Greece, ° 

at the Port of Salonica, comprises, from left to right: George Zarbozanis, of 
the firm of George Zarbozanis & Co., Salonica, Ch. Lessios, also associated with 
that firm, C. F. G. Raikes, European manager of The Northwestern Miller, and 
George Spyridonos, director of the General Warehouses. 








the peaceful caravans of merchants fol- 
lowed in their footsteps. 

During the Byzantine period, Salonica 
was second only to Constantinople in 
volume of international trade. Its har- 
bor extended hospitality to the ships and 
the traders of many nations. Caravans 
moved toward it from the interior of 
Macedonia and Thrace, of Illyria, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Valachia, Transylvania, and 
Russia. The countries adjoining the 


, Danube River displayed a preference for 


this market, showering their wares upon 
it, by sea, to the Atgean and eastern 
Mediterranean ports up to Alexandria, 
and by land (Via Egnatia) to the East, 
The conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks (1453) marked the beginning of 
Salonica’s decline for several centuries, 
and during this period it was in oblivion, 
Nevertheless, in course of time the city 
regained its former importance, and even 
previous to the Greek occupation in 
1912, Salonica had become the outlet, 
not only for European Turkey, but also 
for the old Serbian kingdom and Albania. 
Moreover, many of the Asia Minor mar- 
kets were supplied direct from that port. 
At that time German, and especially 
Austrian, trade was predominant at Sa- 
lonica. Austrian politicians coveted the 
port as a natural link in the route be- 
tween the North Sea, via central Europe 
waterways and the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, to the Indian Ocean via Suez. 


LOSS OF THE HINTERLAND 


The Greeks came, instead, and the in- 
ternational trading community at Salo- 
nica, and its connections abroad, enter- 
tained at the time serious fears as to 
the future of the port, for the greater 
part of the geographical hinterland, and 
more especially the commercial, was lost 
to Salonica as a result of the settlements 
following the two Balkan wars. 

The remodeling of the Balkan states 
called urgently for new trade outlets, 
and in order to assure to Salonica its im- 
portance as a center for the transit trade, 
the Greek government decided to create 
a free zone or free harbor in the port 
of Salonica. The World War and the 
Asia Minor calamity delayed the realiza- 
tion of this plan, but on Oct. 19, 1925, the 
“Hellenic Free Zone of Salonica” was 
established. 

During the past three years the free 
zone has rendered valuable services to 
the city of Salonica, international trade 
interests, and the interests of adjoin- 
ing Balkan countries. It is true, it can- 
not bear comparison with similar fret 
harbors in Europe which have been in 
existence many years and on which mil- 
lions have been expended in improve 
ments, but the essential point is that the 
Balkan neighbors of Greece have ac 
knowledged the great value of the zone. 
Apart from Jugoslavian traffic which is 
being handled to a considerable extent, 
the free zone will also be used to satisfy 
the needs of Bulgarian traffic as soo! 
as the projected railway connection be 
tween the two countries is effected. This 
rail connection will automatically short- 
en communications with the Danube 
River, and at least part of the trade 
moving to and from Roumania will b 
diverted to Salonica. 

The government is paying special at 
tention to the development of commer 
cial intercourse with Hungary, Austria 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. Success ™ 
this respect will substantially widen the 
field of activities for the Salonica fre 
zone. 

The free zone covers a total area of 
170,000 square meters, and the 50 ware 
houses within it occupy an area of 7 
square meters. It also contains 6 
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General Views of the City and Port of Salonica, Greece. 


meters of railway lines, connected with 
the main railway station and linking Sa- 
lonica with Serbia, central and western 
Europe, Turkey, Bulgaria and the in- 
terior of Greece. 

Apart from its special geographical 
position, presenting undoubted advan- 
tages for commerce in transit, the free 
zone offers many facilities in the way of 
equipment for handling freight, thereby 
reducing expenses. 


AMPLE WATER SUPPLY 


Within the zone is an ample water 
supply and fire extinguishing devices, in 
view of which the local syndicate of fire 
Insurance companies found it possible 
to allow greatly reduced rates for busi- 
hess transacted within its borders. This 
especially applies to the newly erected 
stores of a private concern, known as 
the Privileged Society of General Ware- 
houses of Greece, the premium charged 
being considerably less than half the 
amount that has to be paid on goods 
stored in the older warehouses. 

The warehouses of the Privileged So- 
ciety have been built according to all the 
latest and most modern ideas. They are 
constructed of re-enforced concrete, with 
wooden floors where necessary, in order 
to avoid damage to goods from mois- 
ture. Their holding capacity is 40,000 
tons, and goods of every description can 
be stored in them. The cellars form a 
special feature, being especially provid- 
ed and equipped for the storage of prod- 
uce that must be kept in a cool place. 

Charges for the handling of merchan- 

from ship’s side to warehouse, and 

for storage, have been made quite mod- 

erate, in order to attract transit business 

to the port. They are as follows for 
flour and cereals: 

Per 100 kilos 


per week 

nm Ns ce rcwes cave .040c 
Fr m 100 to 300 tons................. -036c 
om 300 tons upwards............... -032¢ 


Should the bill of lading be indorsed 
name of the Privileged Society of 
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Were Built Subsequently to the Fire That Destroyed the City in 1917. 


1926 EXPORTS AND IMPORTS VIA SALONICA (IN METRIC TONS) 



































—_— Imports oo Exports 
Countries— Cereals Grain Flour Totals Cereals Grain Flour Totals 
ALDARA 2 ncccccccccces coee esee cece ween eeee 1 111 112 
Argentina ......eccee. oe oe cece e* eevee seme 
Australia .......es00- ee o« eee eves see 
Austria 10 es 10 esee ret esae 
Belgium os PTT 1 1 6,595 3,813 10,408 
Bulgaria 12 1,002 286 1,300 eee eewe sees 
Canada seco 10,448 eee 10,448 oess nies 
CHBTES, ccccccccceccess ° eeee see 8 8 
Dodecannese ......... ° 6 2 eoee 8 
MSH ccccdecccccsiecs 2006 cose beac 3,349 50 398 3,797 
WARGO ccccccccscccere 609 2,505 3,114 7,378 6,251 52 13,681 
GOFMARY .cccccccccces cece 58 58 816 cece ecoe 81 
Great Britain ........ 9 9 1,620 450 eoee 2,070 
GreeCe .uwsccccccccces cece woes 4,205 5,231 3,960 13,396 
Holland eos econ 32 32 2,084 ecer oeee 2,084 
Hungary oe 26 110 2,019 2,155. aces eore 147 147 
REMI cccccccvccccsesce ee 4,604 6,349 10,953 391 1 103 495 
Java (Dutch) ........ eoee eoee cece eee 13 ee eeee 13 
Jugoslavia .......5.5. 41,548 29,783 2,144 *73,475 61 54 115 
ORAM cescccccccccccves cose cess cece eoee 50 oe 50 
PaOlOstiMe 2... cccccccece eee cae sw e's ooee 95 eo 95 
TROUMMAMIA oc cccccccces 1,697 6,569 254 8,520 eee ee eee 
TROBE sc ccccccccccccs 2,000 2,879 seve 4,879 ee ee 
BOGROR .cvccccecevcce ecce ooee cove 2 * 2 
GHEE cccctccccccesece eves eoee ° eees 98 10 108 
Turkey (European) .. 5 525 63 593 20 7 27 
We. B. MB. cccccccsccces 15,050 27,680 42,730 eet ee oer 
WOOO secccvcceces 45,298 71,579 41,400 158,277 26,791 15,799 4,842 47,432 
*Mainly for export to continental ports, United Kingdom, Egypt and Malta. 
1927 IMPORTS AND EXPORTS VIA SALONICA (IN METRIC TONS) 
c Imports = Exports 
Countries— Cereals Grain Flour Totals Cereals Grain Flour Totals 
AlDABIR 2. cccccccccces coos ese cece eeee eee ocee 29 29 
Argentina ............ ee 7,937 127 8,064 eee see 
AvstPalia ...ccccccees oe 3,060 cece 3,060 eos 
Austria ee seee eeee eves epee 
Belgium se svec sense oven 4,117 eoee eves 4,117 
Bulgaria 14 3,123 527 3,664 be e% 10 6 16 
Canada ee 18,389 esse 18,389 ee ece eee oe 
CHEM cs cccsecosveces noes coer oe 10 ounas 10 
Dodecannese ......... eeee weve sows ee 35 35 
MAGES. oc cecdccccecccce 2 cove 226 228 70 TT 88 158 
PERMOD crccccccccccccs ee 110 287 397 4,670 712 gees 5,382 
Germany .......+++e+. ee eee eves ones 6,325 Seen 6,325 
Great Britain ........ os 198 198 1,830 Jong s40% 1,830 
GEOSGO becpocecacgoers = vom éo0” 11,131 5,949 2,903 19,983 
Holland 1 moos 45 46 723 oeee ovee 723 
Hungary oboe 10 45 55 ‘-< - 
ROME: Bie weee bse ee Weewie 101 42 186 329 6 6 
Java (Dutch) ........ apa Wolke ween peas ma eeee Te 
Jugoslavia ........... 37,195 10,600 305 *48,100 16 23 39 
OPFOR wccscescceetevees een gues oe's eee _ ees see 
Palestine .........+65. Sse pa.es ~ Rees - 
Roumania ............ 1,373 8,256 4 9,633 oe 
TROGIR ce ctwcccrcsccccs nen 7,056 41 7,097 eo 
Turkey (European) .. 2 bear 1 3 ke vee 
BweGen .occvccccecees rr 4 eese aves 10 10 
4 Oe eT Eee 30 ones 30 28 2 30 
A ey Serre rrre ey 21,273 22,315 43,588 owe Sede eee 
POOR. . occeccescs 38,688 79,886 24,307 142,881 28,888 6,709 3,096 38,693 


*Mainly for export to continental ports, United Kingdom, Malta and Egypt. 
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Below, at the Right, Offices of the Hellenic Free Zone, and in the Oval the New and Up-to-Date Ware- 


houses of the Privileged Society of the General Warehouses of Greece and the Port of Salonica. All Buildings Shown in the Street Scene 


General Warehouses of Greece it under- 
takes the receipt and warehousing of the 
goods from the ship to the warehouse, 
and vice versa. The charges for this 
service are the same as those of the Free 
Harbor. The entire cost of transporta- 
tion from the hold of the ship to ware- 
house is 85c per ton for flour and ce- 
reals. 

The governing committee of the free 
zone, with the aid of an annual state 
grant of 15,000,000 drachmas, is doing 
its utmost to improve warehousing facili- 
ties, by the addition of storage space 
wherever available, and technical and 
mechanical equipment. 

The committee aims at making the free 
zone a self-supporting proposition, which 
is not the case at present. A project for 
the extension of the west side of the 
port in order to meet traffic require- 
ments is being planned, the need being 
pressing, now that a site for the Serbian 
free zone in Salonica has been ceded. 
The total additions under this scheme 
to the existing quay space will be about 
2,700 meters, allowing for ships to moor 
alongside, thus effecting a further reduc- 
tion in discharging and storage expenses 
in the warehouses being erected on the 
jetties and along the quay. 

The following comparative figures in 
respect to cereals, grain and flour im- 
ports and exports, via the Salonica free 
zone, for 1926 and 1927, may prove of 
interest to the readers of The North- 
western Miller. 

The decrease in the total imports is 
partly due to the fact that Greece is 
trying to push its own production, and 
to a large extent, legislation tends to 
protect the local milling industry by in- 
creasing the import duties. The quan- 
tities of cereals and grain imported from 
Jugoslavia are destined mainly for re- 
export to Antwerp, Rotterdam, the 
United Kingdom, France and Egypt, 
while Canadian and United States prod- 
uce is imported for consumption in 
Greeces 












TORONTO 


Holiday conditions prevailed last week, 
and the volume of spring wheat flour 
business was curtailed. In the meantime 
most mills have a good volume of busi- 
ness on their books and are running 
steadily. There have been no changes 
in domestic prices as the Winnipeg mar- 
ket shows little movement. Most of the 
business being done in this province is 
with the baking industry. Quotations, 
Jan. 5: 





Jan. 5 Dec, 29 

WE BORO. cc ccccvcescnves $7.20 $7.20 
POCO cvccccsceccccsecece 6.95 6.95 
Second patent 6.60 6.60 
Export patent 6.20 6.20 
WUPSE GIOOE oc sccccccvvcvee 5.50 5.50 
Graham flour 5.90 5.90 
Whole wheat flour ....... 5.90 5.90 
All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 


cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters—Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour is passing through one of 
the dullest periods in recent years. The 
fact that prices for this flour are con- 
siderably above spring wheat basis is 
curtailing demand in all directions. 
Mills have some flour to offer every week, 
but it is not easy to find buyers at 
present prices. Quebec and the eastern 
provinces are taking fair quantities, 
mostly for use in biscuit factories and 
pastry bakeshops. Prices have not ma- 
_terially changed. Some mills report hav- 
ing got better than current quotations 
for odd lots, but the market for bulk 
shipments in buyers’ bags at seaboard 
ranges $5.45@5.50 for ordinary run of 90 
per cent patents, with occasional lots of 
extra choice quality at $5.75; best brands 
of 90 per cents are bringing $5.70@5.75, 
in secondhand jutes, Montreal, and $5.60 
@5.65 Toronto; best quality soft patents 
$8 and seconds $7.50, in 98-lb new jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; blended springs and winters, best 
grade $6.60, second $6.40, in 98-lb jutes, 
mixed cars. 


Exporting.—Last week was a dull one 
so far as sales for export were con- 
cerned. Over-sea buyers seemed to be 
expecting a decline, but this did not ma- 
terialize. Sales to United Kingdom and 
continental Europe were modest in their 
proportions, but the market showed no 
new feature of any kind. Mills are fair- 
ly well sold for January. Quotations, 
Jan. 5: good brands of export patents 
32s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., London, Jan- 
uary-February seaboard; low grade flour 
from No. 5 and No. 6 wheat, 26s 6d. 

Ontario winters for export are not 
workable. No sales were reported last 
week, although some country mills may 
have shipped odd lots to favorite cus- 
tomers in Glasgow. A good 90 per cent 
patent would be worth 37s, but cable 
bids are in the neighborhood of 32s, 
which means that no sales can be made. 


REJECTED SEED TEST 


In an analysis test recently held, the 
average of rejected seed grain for On- 
tario was found to be 32 per cent. Weed 
seed was the cause of rejection in all 
cases. The analysis showed careless se- 
lection and cleaning of seed on the part 
of farmers, and revealed the fact that 
about half of that used was home grown, 
and any improvement in quality cannot 
altogether be effected through legisla- 
tion. A train with good quality seed 
for distribution to farmers throughout 
the province will be run again this sea- 
son, as has been the custom for several 
years. 

VIAU BISCUIT EARNINGS 

Earnings of the Viau Biscuit Corpora- 
tion, Montreal, for the year ending Dec. 
81, are expected to show an increase of 
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about 15 per cent over those of 1927, ac- 
cording to preliminary approximate fig- 
ures placed before the directors. After 
interest payments on bonds and _ first 
preferred stock, it is understood that 
profits will be sufficient to take care of 
arrears of dividends on second prefer- 
ence shares outstanding and leave some- 
thing to be carried forward to surplus, 


' NOTES 

On Dec. 28 there were in store at 
Georgian Bay and other eastern elevator 
points 8,235 tons of elevator screenings 
and 263,000 bus of scalpings. 

The winter wheat crop of Ontario is 
said to be coming through the season in 
good condition, but would be safer if 
there were more snow to cover it. 

The Toronto Elevators, Ltd., Toronto, 
has its new 2,000,000-bu terminal here 
completely filled with grain and a con- 
siderable overflow stored in vessels at 
elevator docks. 

In November, Canadian flour mills 
ground a total of 9,639,969 bus wheat, 
it being equally divided between the 
eastern and western provinces. The 


quantity of flour produced from this 
wheat was 2,174,790 bbls. 

At the end of December there were 
7,789,444 bus of United States wheat in 
Canadian 


store at eastern elevator 


Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 


points and about 5,000,000 bus of other 
grains. This is a considerable increase 
over the quantity of a year ago. 


As a result of entry of a new element 
into the Toronto baking trade, there was 
a cut in bread prices Jan. 1 to the extent 
of lc per 24 oz. This makes the price 
in Toronto 10c per loaf instead of 1c, 
which has been the price for some time. 


The Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., which 
recently purchased the flour milling plant 
of the Alexander Brown Milling Co., 
Ltd., is rapidly bringing it into shape 
for operation, and it is expected the mill 
will be making flour within a few days. 
Norman H. Campbell, one of the part- 
ners, will assume business management 
of the new company, and J, W. Cornish 
will superintend the milling operations, 
The capacity will be 750 bbls per day, 


W. H. McCarthy, general manager of 
the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
left Toronto, Jan, 4, for St. John, N. B., 
from whence he sailed by the Cunard 
Line for Europe. His wife and daugh- 
ter accompanied him. Mr. McCarthy’s 
trip is largely for business reasons, but 
incidentally his family will visit conti- 
nental cities and places of interest. 
They will land at Havre, and will go 
from there to Paris and Prague. Subse- 
quent movements will be determined lat- 
er. 





1928 Trends in Canadian Flour Milling 


Winnirec, Man. 

REVIEW of Canadian flour mill- 

ing in 1928 brings to light a num- 

ber of outstanding developments, 
most important of which probably is the 
acquisition of bakeries by the larger 
milling interests. The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., through the Northern 
Bakeries, Ltd., recently took controlling 
interest in a number of important bak- 
eries in eastern Canada, while the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., through 
its subsidiary, the Inter City Baking Co., 
Ltd., absorbed a number of bakeries in 
Ontario and has recently consummated 
deals with others in the western prov- 
inces, which include the acquisition of 
the Speirs Parnell baking plant at Win- 


nipeg, one of the largest concerns in that 
city. The Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., was the latest to enter the 
baking business, but instead of taking 
over a going concern, as in the case of 
other milling companies, it will erect its 
own plant in Winnipeg at an early date. 

During the past two years there has 
been a very marked development in the 
growth of private brands of flour dis- 
tributed by large department and chain 
stores, this affording smaller local mills 
a large sale for straight grade flours at 
the expense of the older shorter patents 
that have been made by large mills and 
advertised throughout the country. Short 
high patent business was affected very 
materially by this filling of private 











H EREWITH is shown the architect’s drawing of a grain elevator, which is 

nearing completion at New Westminster, B. C. This 1,000,000-bu house 
will be ready before the end of 1928. It is the first of its kind to be built on the 
Fraser River, and was erected for the board of ‘harbor commissioners of New 
A private organization is expected to lease it. 


Westminster. 





January 9, 1929 
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brands for special distribution by local 
mills, but the larger mills have met this 
competition to a great extent by putting 
out a standard patent at a very sub- 
stantial spread below the first patent 


price. Two things seem to be denoted 
by this trend, the first that public taste 
for the more costly high patent flours 
has undergone a marked change, which 
in turn suggests that home bread baking 
has greatly decreased. 

Another outstanding development has 
been the continued growth of exports to 
China and Japan. As price is the big 
factor in sales of wheat and wheat flour 
to the Orient, three successive years of 
low grade crops in Canada with conse- 
quently lower values have accentuated 
trading with these countries, It is un- 
derstood that famine conditions exist 
this year in parts of northern China, and 
the 12 months ending July 31, 1929, are 
expected to show a record movement of 
Canadian flour to the Far East. 

In addition, very substantial quanti- 
ties of high grade Canadian wheat found 
their way to New Zealand last year. The 
strength of Canadain wheat is proving 
very attractive to the baking trade in 
New Zealand, Trade with the West 
Indies is also improving, and Pacific 
Coast ports are now doing the business 
that previously was worked from At- 
lantic ports, 

A word might be said here about the 
milling values of grades of wheat in the 
1928 crop. From a technical point of 
view, the seasons 1926-27 and 1927-28 
were losing years in the milling business 
on account of the large amount of tough 
wheat in the crop. This year, while 
there is a negligible quantity containing 
excessive moisture, the grading is again 
low, which means a relatively expensive 
mixture for domestic purposes, because, 
despite reports of certain government 
officials to the contrary, millers say that 
it is impossible to use No. 5 or No. 6 
wheat in making a domestic flour. Mills, 
therefore, while not subject to the same 
visible losses as in the years when the 
moisture content was high, have this sea- 
son been paying premiums of not less 
than 2c bu, and sometimes as much as 
3c, for good quality No. 2 and No. 3 
northern and No. 4 wheat. No. 1 north- 
ern is of course a negligible quantity in 
the 1928 crop, and mills have only been 
able to use specially selected No. 4 
wheat in the domestic trade. 

No important additions were made to 
the milling plants of western Canada last 
year, with the exception of the reopen- 
ing of an old mill in Saskatoon by the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd. 

oo 


MONTREAL 


The spring wheat flour market was 
remarkably quiet last week, business be- 
ing confined to buyers’ immediate needs. 
Prices were firm and unchanged. Quo- 
tations, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points, Jan. 4: top patents, $7.20 bbl; 
patents, $6.95; second patents, $6.60; ex 
port patents, $6.20. 

No export business of any importance 
was reported, demand being extremely 
quiet. Winter wheat flour quotations, 
car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points, sec- 
ond-hand jutes, remained at $6.10 bbl 
on Jan. 4. Volume of business done last 
week was small. 

NOTES 


B. S. Sharing, sales manager for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., has re 
turned from a holiday trip to Chicago. 

Thomas Williamson, vice president and 
managing director of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left on Jan. 3 for 
a business trip to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent. It is expected that 
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he will be absent about two months. He 
will visit Scotland, which country he left 
to come to Canada about 40 years ago. 
The Royal Securities Corporation, Ltd., 
has added to its directorate and made 
vice president H. K. Symington, K.C., 
a director of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 


d, 
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WINNIPEG 


Some mills reported flour business 
slightly better last week, while others 
could see no improvement. Export trade 
continued comparatively dull on the At- 
lantic side, but movement to the Orient 
was steady, as most mills had orders 
booked well ahead for shipment to China 
and Japan. Domestic buying was not 
very aggressive. Most large mils have 
sufficient business on hand to insure 
steady operation for some weeks. A re- 
duction of 30c in the price of top pat- 
ents became effective at the end of the 
week. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Jan. 5, at $7.35 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.55 and first clears 
at $5.55; cottons, 15¢c more; Pacific Coast 
points, 50¢c more. Second patents to bak- 
ers were quoted at $6.60, car lots, basis 
jute 98's. 

NOTES 


James A. Richardson, grain dealer, 
has been elected a director of the Hud- 
son’s Bay-Marland Oil Co. 


W. J. Mundell, comptroller with the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned to Winnipeg after a three weeks’ 
trip in the West. 


J. C. Gage, president of the Interna- 
tional Elevator Co., Ltd., and connected 
with several other grain interests, has 
been appointed to the board of the Great 
West Life Assurance Co. 


T. G. Thompson, pioneer grain man of 
Winnipeg, died suddenly at Sebring, 
Fla. last week. When in Winnipeg he 
was connected with Thompson Sons & 
Co. He had resided the past four years 
in Florida. 


A record in early seeding of spring 
wheat in western Canada was established 
on Jan. 2, when five acres were sown at 
the experimental farm at Indian Head, 
Sask. The ground was summer fallow, 
and the seed was sown to a good depth. 


G. C. Morrison, general manager Inter 
City Baking Co., Ltd., is visiting in west- 
ern Canada, accompanied by Mr. Cowan, 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of the company, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd. 

ad 


CANADIAN MILLERS PROTEST 
PROPOSED FREIGHT CHARGES 


Toronto, Ont.—Believing that the pro- 
posed reduction in rates on grain from 
Fort William to St. John and Halifax 
would result in a loss of export flour 
business, the traffic committee of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association, at 
a meeting held at Toronto, Jan. 3, de- 
cided to request the board of railway 
commissioners to insist that the same re- 
duction be applied to grain products. 
The present rate on wheat from Fort 
William to Halifax and St. John is 35%c 
and on wheat products 36%2c. The pro- 
posed rate on grain would be 19%c, but 
no provision is made for a reduction in 
the flour or millfeed rate. R. W. Hardie, 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd. presided. It was decided to hold 
the next meeting in Montreal on Jan. 24. 


oo > 


NEW CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE 
Wasuincron, D. C—A British Co- 
lumbia Chamber of Agriculture will be 
established in Vancouver, with head- 
oe in that city and _ branches 
‘ roughout the province. Indorsement of 
Dominion government will put the 

chamber into operation at once. 

: A board of five directors, according 
pe ager plans, will administer the af- 
ts of the organization, and will be 
ara to the minister of agricul- 
re. There will also be an advisory 
of representatives of municipali- 

ties, farm societies and other bodies. 
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CHICAGO 


The first week of the new year did 
not meet expectations of mill represen- 
tatives. They are not discouraged, how- 
ever, and feel confident that a very fair 
business will be done in January. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Market condi- 
tions have not been conducive to buying. 
Declining price levels do not help mat- 
ters during a dull period. Some busi- 
ness was done last week, but it was 
chiefly in single cars, and not many of 
those. Shipping directions were rather 
slow. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There was some 
business in hard winters, but most sales 
were small. A few brokers reported 
bookings of 500, 1,000 and 1,500 bbls. 
Many buyers still have large quantities 
contracted for, on which directions have 
been very slow. 


Soft Wheat Flour.—Brokers and mill 
representatives say most pie, cracker 
and cake bakers are fairly well supplied, 
and cannot see any advantage in enter- 
ing the market. Some bookings of 1,000 
bbls and less were reported, but not 
enough of the larger amount to make it 
interesting. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Jan. 5: spring top 
patent $5.65@6.15 bbl, standard patent 
$5.30@5.80, first clear $4.90@5.20, sec- 
ond clear $4@4.30; hard winter short 
patent $5.50@5.85, 95 per cent patent 
$5.25@5.60, straight $5.10@5.30, first 
clear $4.70@5; soft winter short patent 
$5.90@6.50, standard patent $5.50@6.15, 
straight $5.35@5.90, first clear $5@5.25. 

Durum.—Semolinas were quiet, but di- 
rections fair, and some buying is ex- 
pected this month. On Jan. 5, No. 2 
semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 3c; No. 3 semolina, 
2%c; durum patent, 2%4c; special grade, 
2%e. 

_ Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5 ....eeeeeees 35,483 89 
Previous week ......+++++:5 27,703 69 
VORP ASO. oosidevovesesevoes 34,000 85 
Two years ago ..........+- 37,000 92 


NOTES 

Steadily declining wheat prices have 
brought March and May to the lowest 
point since May, 1924. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
was in Chicago last week. 

Fire recently damaged the plant of 
the White County Milling Co., Carmi, 
Ill., to the extent of $50,000. 

A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold early last week at $30,500. 
On Jan. 3 one sold at $33,000. 


John F. Gerard, wheat buyer for the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York, was a recent visitor to this market. 


According to reports of the Board of 
Trade, receipts of flour in Chicago dur- 
ing 1928 were 12,351,000 bbls, and ship- 
ments 7,081,000. 

J. R. Mulliken, of the sales depart- 

ment: of the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, visited the company’s local 
offices last week. 
''E. D. Bliss, one of the oldest active 
brokers on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
sold his membership last week at $35,000, 
net, to the buyer. 

John W. Eckhart, president John W. 
Eckhart & Co., returned to his office 
Jan. 2, after being confined to his home 
for a week by illness. 

C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, was installed as chancellor com- 
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mander of the Knights of Pythias, the 
evening of Jan, 3. 


Joseph Visek, Iowa representative of 
the Carhart-Code-Harwood Co., grain, 
died at his home in Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Jan. 1, a victim of heart trouble. 


B. F. Reinking, of the Chicago office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., was con- 
fined to his home during the holidays 
with an attack of the influenza. He re- 
turned to his desk Jan. 4. 


Otis B. Durbin, of the Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation, returned Jan. 3 from 
a three weeks’ trip to Florida. He 
stopped in Kansas City on his return, 
and passed New Year’s in that city. 


Local stocks of flour in public ware- 
houses and freight yards were 29,500 
bbls on Jan. 1, according to F. C. Sick- 
inger, official flour inspector. This com- 
pares with 30,400 on Dec. 1, and 33,200 
on Jan. 1, 1928. } 


Walter S. Johnson, flour broker, left 
Jan. 5 for Biloxi, Miss., accompanied by 
his daughter, where he will pass most 
of the next two to three weeks playing 
golf. His daughter, Miss Eva May 
Johnson, is also an excellent golfer, and 
will play in the Pan-American women’s 
tournament to be held on the Edgewater 
Golf Club course. 


The Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of magnetic equipment, 
announces that its products will bear 
the name Stearns in addition to the for- 
mer High Duty. This was prompted by 
need of a more specific identification of 
its products, and is derived from the 
names of the officers, R. H. Stearns 
president, and R. N. Stearns secretary. 


J. H. Faber, of Zwaardemaker’s Trad- 
ing & Industrial Co., Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, who arrived in Chicago Dec. 19, is 
still making this city his headquarters. 
He has been visiting grain concerns, 
feed dealers and mixed feed manufac- 
turers, and has also made short trips in- 
specting plants in near-by territory. 
Last week he was at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
going through the large plants of the 
Quaker Oats Co. and Penick & Ford Co. 
Mr. Faber expects to remain here until 
about the middle of the month, when he 
will continue his journey through the 
Southwest and South. 


oso > 


MILWAUKEE 


In the opinion of some sellers here, 
there will not be any booking by the 
trade for future deliveries for the rest 
of the crop year. Most of it is said to 
be overbooked beyond their requirements, 
and most of them are behind in their 
shipping instructions. One seller said 
last week that he has never known a 
time before since he has been in the busi- 
ness, when one could look back for 90 
days at the wheat market and see a 
change of only 3@4c. ‘This factor is 
keeping the trade out of the market with 
future bookings. Lower limits were 
down 10c last week but top ones re- 
mained unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 5: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $5.95@6.15 bbl, straight $5.60@ 
5.85, first clear $4.65@4.85 and second 
clear $4.10@4.40, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas flour is stagnant. The sliding 
wheat market will further disinterest 
buyers. Kansas representatives do not 
look for much business for the rest of 
the crop year. They have been more 
fortunate in the matter of shipping di- 
rections than have the northwestern mills 
in this section. The lower limits were 15c 
off, while the top ones were unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 5: fancy brands hard 
winter patent $5.65@6.05 bbl, straight 
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$5.30@5.85 and first clear $4.60@5.05, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

NOTES 


Otto Koenig has purchased the grist- 
mill owned by W. Kenyon, Pound, Wis. 


Henry C. Katz, salesman for the Aken 
Flour Co. at Milwaukee for the past 20 
years, died on Dec. 28 following an ill- 
ness of two weeks. 


Grain in store in Milwaukee at the 
close of business on Dec, 29 totaled 4,- 
131,103 bus. This consisted of 467,542 
bus wheat, 1,703,915 of corn, 852,993 of 
oats, 557,986 of barley and 548,667 of rye. 


Dr. Henry Plumb, Pleasanton, Kansas, 
father of H. A. Plumb, secretary of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, died 
at Ormond, Fla., last week. He was a 
surgeon in the Union forces during the 
Civil War. 


The country estate of William Osborn 
Goodrich, Jr., former sales manager for 
the William O. Goodrich Co., linseed 
crusher, Milwaukee, has been sold by 
Mr. Goodrich. He is going to live in 
Africa, where he recently acquired a 
ranch of 16,000 acres. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oo 


WORLD’S GRAIN EXHIBITION PLANS 

Wasuinctron, D. C.—Plans for the 
world’s grain exhibition and conference 
to be held in Regina, Sask., in 1932, in- 
clude the offering of cash prizes totaling 
$250,000 or more, and preparations for 
thousands of attendants. Many kinds 
of grain are to be included in the exhibi- 
tions, and particular emphasis is to be 
placed on pure seed production. The 
tentative prize list calls for six classes 
of wheat competition, with $15,000 prize 
money for each class, divided into 105 
units, with a top of $1,000. 

There are three classes of oats, five of 
barley, and numerous ones for corn, rye, 
peas, beans, flaxseed, alfalfa, clover, 
buckwheat, sunflower, grasses and field 
root crops. Further large sums will be 
offered for sweepstakes and champion- 
ships. 

Millers will take a leading part in the 
exhibition, declares the Department of 
Commerce in making public plans thus 
far formulated and now in its possession. 
Among subjects these and other experts 
will discuss are soil chemistry, cultural 
methods, plant breeding, weed troubles, 
agricultural machinery, marketing, grad- 
ing, storage and transportation. Par- 
ticular emphasis will be placed on re- 
search developments in regard to milling 
and baking generally. 


oc 
REVISED CROP ESTIMATE IN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man.—A downward revi- 
sion of western Canada’s wheat crop was 
made by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association on Jan. 3. The new esti- 
mate shows a total wheat crop in the 
three western provinces of 540,730,800 
bus, or 17,728,800 less than estimated by 
the association on Oct. 8. The report 
says that frost damage affected the yield 
per acre to a greater extent than the 
earlier threshing returns indicated. The 
new figure is still some 60,000,000 bus 
larger than the last government estimate, 
but is only 5,000,000 larger than that of 
the Manitoba Free Press. 

The following figures show the new 
estimate of all grains and the wheat posi- 
tion on Dec. 31, 1928, as calculated by 
the association: wheat, 540,730,800 bus; 
oats, 309,038,300; barley, 86,964,500; rye, 
11,568,000; flaxseed, 4,384,100. 

Wheat situation as of Dec. 31, 1928: 
Wheat inspected, 325,794,000 bus; in 
store at country points, 63,000,000; in 
transit, not inspected, 6,500,000; allow- 
ance for seed, feed and country mills, 
55,000,000; estimated in farmers’ hands 
to market, 90,436,800; total, 540,730,800. 


°C 
SARANTIS FRERES AT ATHENS 

Lonpon, Eno.—The firm of Sarantis 
Freres, of Pirzus, Greece, announces that 
in order to give clients more efficient 
service it has decided to make head- 
quarters at Athens, as a more central 
point, and that on and after Dec. 15, 
1928, all mail should be addressed as 
follows: Soc. Anon. de Commissions 
Sarantis Freres, Immeuble Sarantis, 
Evpolidos 14, Athens, Greece. 

« 
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NEW YORK 


Flour business was so dull last week 
as to be depressing. The trade, almost 
without exception, reported business re- 
duced to the lowest levels, many brokers 
having no sales at all on their books for 
the new year, and only a few offices re- 
porting even limited orders. Buyers still 
have flour on contract to care for their 
immediate requirements, and they are 
expected to draw from this for the next 
few weeks while they watch the trend of 
the market before making additional 
purchases. 

Interest in mill prices was so nominal 
that many brokers were poorly posted 
on them. When any indication of busi- 
ness developed, the buyer demanded a 
concession, so sales were seldom made at 
the mills’ figures. On such a steady 
market, little pressure could be brought 
to induce sales unless something unusual 
occurred to stimulate interest. There- 
fore, while some mills recognized this 
and did not push their representatives 
for sales, others struggled as hard as 
ever to persuade buyers, but with little 
success. 

There was no feature either to prices 
or business that warranted special com- 
ment. Spring standards were contained 
within narrow limits, although clears 
spread wider, since some mills, having 
none to offer, held firmly at standard 
patent levels, while others with an abun- 
.dance urged sales nearly 50c below this. 
Buyers were uninterested in high glutens 
at prevailing levels, and this lack of 
attention prevented any reduction in 
price. Hard winter wheat flours were 
unchanged, while soft winters were of- 
fered at slightly lower levels. 


Quotations.—Flour prices, Jan. 4, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $6.20@6.55 
bbl, standard patents $5.85@6.15, clears 
$5.50@5.85; hard winter short patents $6 
@6.35, 95 per cent $5.75@6, straights 
$5.50@5.70; soft winter straights, $6@ 
6.20. 

NOTES 


Phillip P. Fine, who represents the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., a 
olis, in Michigan, during the recent holi- 
days called on Samuel R. Strisik, who 
handles the account locally. 


David G. Van Dusen, of D. G. Van 
Dusen & Co., came to New York from 
Mifflinburg with Mrs. Van Dusen to en- 
joy New Year’s and to keep remember- 
ing what a real city looks like when it 
celebrates. 


E. L. Jones, who has the Jacksonville, 
Fla., agency for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., recently enjoyed several 
days in New York, when he was intro- 
duced on ’change by John A. Sim, presi- 
dent of the mill. 


The Panama Rail Road has asked for 
bids until 2 p.m., Jan. 11, at its offices, 
24 State Street, on 2,000 sacks hard 
wheat flour (spring or winter) for de- 
livery at the Isthmus between Feb. 10 
and 15, basis c.i.f., Cristobal. 


In addition to electing officers for the 
coming year, at its meeting on Jan. 8, 
the New York Flour Club has for dis- 
cussion, “Can advertising induce many 
people to use ‘coffin nails’ at the expense 
of bakers’ and confectioners’ products?” 


Unlisted security trading on the New 
York Produce Exchange is showing a 
steady growth, both in the spread of 
shares and the number traded in. On 
Jan, 8, 30,878 shares were traded, which 
was 25 per cent better than the next 


biggest day. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York, for the week end- 
ing Dec. 29, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 1,978,811 


bus and 107,597 bbls. Only one ship- 
ment was unusually large, 37,600 bbls 
to Alexandria. 


Kenneth Fisher, son of W. P. Fisher, 
first vice president of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., stopped in 
New York on his way back to Harvard 
after the holidays and was introduced 
on ’change by Cliff H. Morris, local rep- 
resentative for the mill. 

Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the New 
York State Bakers’ Association, was on 
the sick list last week, following a slight 
operation. He reported feeling better 
at the close of the week, but not well 
enough to make the trip to Harrisburg 
on Jan. 7 to the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association midyear meeting. 

Among visitors at this office last week 
were A. L. Goetzmann, vice president 
and manager of the Inland Milling Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, who had been spend- 
ing the holidays with his daughters in 
the East, and Arthur C. Palmer, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Tioga- 
Empire Feed Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y. 

Austin-Nichols & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, held their annual get-together din- 


ner at the Sunbeam restaurant in Brook- . 


lyn, the evening of Dec. 28. About 350, 
the executive and sales force, enjoyed 
the Maryland turkey, broiled lobster and 
Sunbeam food products, along with the 
entertainment given by talent from the 
company. 

Reports on the operations of Seeman 
Bros., Inc., proprietors of “White Rose” 
products, indicate a net profit of $375,- 
257 for the five months ended Nov. 30, 
1928, after all charges. This is equiva- 
lent to the dividend requirements, regu- 
lar and extra, for the full year, and rep- 
resents an increase of 23/2 per cent over 
the same period for 1927. 


The general offices of the Standard 
Milling Co. are now located at 48 Wall 
Street, in the Bank of New York & 
Trust Co. Building. This new building 
is one of the finest in lower New York, 
and the Standard Milling Co. occupies 
the entire twenty-eighth floor. Its win- 
dows offer a magnificent panorama of 
New York harbor and all five of the 
boroughs. 


E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., announces 
that J. H. King, 1904 Noyes Street, 
Utica, N. Y., is now representing his 
company in that state, Mr. King is an 
experienced flour man, having traveled 
the New York territory for many years. 
He will handle the Wisconsin Milling 
Co.’s Mill Rose, Searchlight and Gold 
Key spring wheat flours, and Pride of 
Wisconsin rye flour. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market last week was prac- 
tically without feature. Trading was 
slow and unsatisfactory. Consumers oc- 
casionally came into the market looking 
for concessions. Competition for busi- 
ness was keen, and prices generally ruled 
in buyers’ favor. 

Quotations, Jan. 5, basis 140-lb jutes: 
spring first patent $7@7.25 bbl, standard 
patent $6.35@6.70, first clear $6.05@6.30; 
hard winter short patent $6.75@7.15, 
straight $6.85@6.60; soft winter straight, 
$5.90@6.90. 


NOTES 

The board of directors of the Commer- 
cial Exchange will hold its monthly meet- 
ing in the Bourse on Jan. 10. 

The Flour Club of Philadelphia will 
hold its monthly luncheon meeting at the 
Public Ledger Club on Jan. 11. 

Julian H,. Foard, grain shipper, Mid- 
dletown, Del., has applied for member- 
ship in the Commercial Exchange. 





E. O.. Petersen, of the Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is coming to 
Philadelphia to take charge of the Com- 
mander Flour Co. here during the ab- 
sence of L. E. Benditt, who has been in 
charge since the death of Roy Purchase. 
Mr. Benditt will sail on Jan. 12 for 
Europe, to be gone about four weeks. 
He plans to bring back to the United 
States a former Philadelphia baker, 
Karol Skwirut, who absconded and was 
captured at Plymouth, Eng. 

J. C, Jackson. 
ad 


PITTSBURGH 


Light business featured flour last 
week. Prices in general were low and, 
where some of the mills felt that there 
was an opportunity to do some business, 
were shaded considerably. Shipping di- 
rections were fairly g There is con- 
siderable flour on contract in this mar- 
ket. Most mill representatives are rather 
optimistic. 

Sales were confined to moderate lots 
of springs of the established brands. 
Smaller bakers did a fair amount of buy- 
ing. Larger consumers are well sup- 
plied for the present. Clears were in 
fair demand, while soft winters were 
slow. Semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, 
f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were light. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 5: spring wheat 
short patent $5.90@6.65 bbl, standard 
patent $5.40@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $5.90@6.65, standard patent $4.90 
@5.40, low protein short patent $5.15@ 
5.40, clear $4.90@5.40; spring clear, $5.15 
@5.65; soft winter, $5.65@6.15, bulk; 
blended soft winter, $5.65@6.40, bulk. 


NOTES 

The annual food show of the Kanawha 
County Food Dealers’ Association will 
be held in the West Virginia State 
Armory, Charleston, Jan. 28-Feb. 3. 

W. H. Book, owner of the Blain (Pa.) 
Roller Mills, has sold the plant to G, 
M. Smith, who will take possession in 
March. Mr. Book has been engaged in 
flour milling for more than 25 years. 

C. C. Larus. 
oS 


BOSTON 


All grades of flour were dull last 
week, with few sales reported. Prices 
were 10@l5c lower. At the close, the 
outlook was unpromising. The open 
winter in New England thus far has 
been a factor in the slow demand for 
flour, as buyers have had no difficulty in 
getting quick shipment from lake ports 
as wanted. - 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 Ibs, in sacks, on Jan. 5: spring pat- 
ents, special $7.20@7.30, standard pat- 
ents $6.15@7.25, first clears $6@6.25; 
hard winter patents, $6@6.40; soft, win- 
ter patents $6.50@7.25, straight $6.10@ 
6.75, clear $6@6.20. 

RECEIPTS DURING DECEMBER 


1927 

Flour, bbls ..........++. 160,900 157,400 
Wheat, DUS ...ccsccceee 411,175 335,850 
Corn, DUS ..cccccccccces 2,075 975 
Onte, BUS ceccccevscccse 37,950 272,675 
BG, OED es ccccticecoves 2,175 61,975 
Barley, BSS .cccccssvcece 754,075 788,275 
Millfeed, tons ......... 682 13 
Corn meal, bbls ........ 3,309 850 
Oatmeal, cases ........- 17,185 10,897 
Oatmeal, sacks ......... 1,21 67 

RECEIPTS AT BOSTON 
1928 1927 
Flour, bbls .......... 1,629,725 1,532,250 
Wheat, bus ......... 4,006,350 3,048,025 
COrm, BUS ccccccccees 22,100 24,100 
Oats, bus .....eeeeee 728,025 1,183,550 
Rye, WEB occcccssscce 130,600 266,600 
Barley, bus ......... 2,168,550 2,262,900 
Millfeed, tons ....... 1,848 1,164 
Corn meal, bbls ...... 10,161 3,474 
Oatmeal, cases ...... 172,269 101,578 
Oatmeal, sacks ...... 14,241 5,847 
EXPORTS FROM BOSTON 

1928 1927 

Flour, bbls .........- 312,786 365,956 
Wheat, bus .......... 3,239,364 2,605,737 
Corm, BUS wcccccsscccs ij eeesee $cesece 
Oats, BUS .cccccccece 119,945 39,233 
BPO, BEM cicccccvicce 164,350 192,510 
Barley, bus .......... 2,333,572 1,736,441 
Milifeed, tons ......2 cesses cvvces 
Comm menl, Doble ..... csccee j  cesees 
Oatmeal, cases ...... 34,838 27,310 
Oatmeal, sacks ....... 17,502 60 


NOTES 

The Seaboard Flour Corporation has 
moved to new offices at 1209-10 Statler 
Building. era? 


Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour during 


December via the Panama Canal total 
10,025 bbls, compared with 12,750 during 
November, and 4,925 during December, 


_ trade was afraid to make bids. 
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1927.. The arrivals were all in half bar- 
rel sacks. 


Estimated stock of flour in Boston, 
Jan. 1, 1929, was 37,619 bbls, compared 
with 36,240 on Dec. 1, 1928, and 33,100 
on Jan. 1, 1928. 

Francis D. Graves, flour broker, 
brother of George B. Graves, secretary 
to Alfred E. Smith, former governor of 
New York, died recently in Springfield, 
Mass. 

Stockholders of the Calvin Hosmer, 
Stolte Co., Boston flour sellers, have vot- 
ed to increase the capital stock by 25 
shares of stock of no-par value, so that 
the entire capital stock shall be repre- 
sented by 55 shares of no-par value 
stock. Herbert W. Medbery is presi- 
dent, Calvin Hosmer is treasurer, Calvin 
Hosmer, Jr., F. J. Sanborn and Charles 
H. Stolte, directors. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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BUFFALO 


Mills produced less than their usual 
output of flour last week. Shipping di- 
rections were slow, but buyers did only 
hand-to-mouth buying. Mills feel that 
enough orders are ahead until spring, 
at least. Prices were 5@10c lower on 
springs, with hard winters moving slow- 
ly on a lower basis, 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 5: spring 
fancy patents $6.75@7 bbl, standard 
patent $6.40@6.50, clears $5.95@6, sec- 
ond clears $4.50@4.75; hard winters $6.50 
@6.75, straights $5.50@5.60; semolina, 
No. 2 3%c lb, bulk, New York, lake- 
and-rail shipment. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5... 255,500 170,572 67 
Previous week .. 255,500 139,820 55 
Wear ABO ceccesd 256,500 205,909 86 
Two years ago... 238,000 199,430 84 
Three years ago. 238,000 200,754 84 


NOTES 


R. V. Craig, general traffic manager 
for the McMillan Co., Fort Wayne, Ind, 
was in Buffalo last week. 


Theodore S, Banks, Buffalo represen- 
tative for the Minneapolis Milling Co, 
has returned from a business trip in the 
East. 


H. T. Morey, of the Consolidated Feed 
& Grain Co., Inc., left last week with 
Mrs. Morey for an extended stay in 
Miami, Fla. 


Henry C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co, 
Wichita, has returned from an extended 
trip through the South, 

Frank F. Henry, president of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Buffalo, has 
been nominated for a director of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 


J. R. Hessey, advertising manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., called 
salesmen of the eastern territory to the 
a Buffalo for a short session last 
week. 


H. D. Egly, vice president of the Mc- 
Millan Co., was in Buffalo the first week 
in January, looking over the plant of 
the company in this city, which will be 
completed by Feb. 15. 

M. A. McCartuy. 
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BALTIMORE 


Flour trading during the first week in 
the new year was about as unsatisfac- 
tory as that in the last week of the old 
one. Buyers were still engaged in tak- 
ing stock or doing something other than 
buying flour. Mills were offering bar 
gains and pleading for bids. 

Flour prices declined probably no 
more than 10@15c, but only geet - 

os 
any reasonable offer would doubtless have 
been accepted. One mill was offering 
sell its high-class spring standard grade 
at $6.10, in cotton, for shipment up 
next September. 

Nominal closing prices, Jan. 5, ¢# 
lots, barrel, in b cottons ; 65c more I 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first spring 
patent $6.25@6.50, standard patent $5.75 
@6; hard winter short patent $6.10@ 
6.35, straight $5.60@5.85; soft winter 
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short patent (near-by) $6.25@6.50, 


straight (near-by) $5.40@5.65. 
NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
3,711 bbls flour and 82,674 bus barley 
destined for export. 

Many members of the trade are down 
with influenza or grip, but none of them 
seem to be seriously sick. 

Flour receipts in December were 105,- 
655 bbls, against 107,889 a year ago; 
exports 22,592, against 41,323. 

Receipts of wheat in December were 
1,789,520 bus, last year 2,260,359; ex- 
ports 1,607,031, last year 1,886,747. 

Frank J. Otterbein, formerly of F. J. 
Otterbein & Co., grain commission, has 
become associated with the grain firm 
of Robinson & Jackson, 121 South Cal- 
vert Street, Baltimore. 

Flour receipts from Jan: 1, 1928, to 
Jan. 1, 1929, were 1,049,694 bbls, against 
1,278,712 last year; exports 152,568, 
against 489,825. Grain receipts were 
31,914,883 bus, last year 29,887,923; ex- 
ports 22,668,222, against 26,676,207 last 
year. 

Leo Frank, New York flour broker, 
was on ‘change here Dec. 31 as the 
guest of Lewis Blaustein, president of 
the General Flour Co. Mr. Frank was 
recently married, and he and his bride 
were passing through Baltimore on their 
way to Washington. 

Canadian wheat inspections last week 
were 160 cars, grading as follows: 1 No. 
2 northern, 1 No. 8 northern, 7 No. 4 
northern, 3 No. 5 northern, 65 sample 
grade northern, 23 No. 2 durum, 56 No. 
2 red durum, 3 No. 4 durum, smutty, 
1 sample grade white spring. 

The “regular ticket” of five candi- 
dates for the directorate of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, to serve 
three years and to be voted for at the 
annual election of the exchange on Jan. 
28, has been posted, as follows: Ferdi- 
nand A, Meyer, William T. Shackelford, 
Edward Netre, Frank S. Dudley and 
John Merryman. These, with the 10 
holdovers, will form the new board and 
elect officers for the ensuing year. The 
retiring directors are Henry M. War- 
field (president), William Rodgers, J. 
Adam Manger, J. Ross Myers and 
Frederick M. Knorr. 

oY] 

LUNCHEON GIVEN NEW MANAGER 

Seattte, WasH.—To introduce S. No- 
mura, the new Seattle manager for the 
Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., and to 
pay farewell respects to the retiring 
manager, S. Shimatani, who has held the 
position since the office was opened 10 
years ago, a luncheon was given by the 
Mitsubishi company to executives of 
Seattle. grain and flour firms at the 
Olympic Hotel on Jan. 2. 

Mr. Nomura said that he was very 
happy to join the local office, while Mr. 
Shimatani expressed his regrets upon 
leaving the place in which he had formed 
so many friendly contacts, and thanked 
the members of the grain and flour trade 
for the co-operation they had invariably 
shown him and his co-workers in the 
Mitsubishi company. L. G. Pattullo re- 
sponded, tendered a hearty welcome to 
Mr. Nomura, and eulogized the work ac- 
complished by Mr. Shimatani. Mr. Pat- 
tullo’s remarks were followed by short 
talks by R. M. Semmes, J. A. Pease 
and T. Shimasaki. 

In addition to officials and members 
of the Mitsubishi company, the luncheon 
was attended by Roger Pinneo, of the 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange, J. McCor- 
mack, of the Seattle Grain Exchange, J. 
F. Lanser, of the W. H. Foster Co., A. 

» Wassard, of the I. C. Sanford Grain 
Co., R. M. Semmes, of the East Water- 
way Dock & Warehouse Co., W. S. Allen, 
: the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., L. E. 
}- La Farge, of H. W. Collins, H. V. 

ackson, of the Sperry Flour Co., Dewey 
Latch, of Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., and 

ease, representing James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, Ltd. 

oS 

Pi recent opening is reported of two 
Beit self-service groceries in a mid- 
a western city, carrying private label 
of andise as well as a complete line 
cn mally advertised such as 

PS, soups and general grocery lines. 
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SEATTLE 


Domestic flour trade continued dull 
last week, with bakers booked up in 
some cases, particularly the larger or- 
ganizations, through August and into 
new crop wheat at prices running about 
even with existing markets. The earlier 
contracting offsets the demand that 
would ordinarily be expected to take 
place following the inventory season. 
Of course, there is the usual small order 
lot business, but were it not for old or- 
ders the situation would be extremely 
quiet. 

Export Activity Hampered.—Export 
activity, like the domestic, rests almost 
entirely on unfilled contracts, with the 
demand for futures from the Orient 
quite satisfactory, but the necessary 
space is lacking. The majority of local 
millers state that business with the Orient 
would be excellent at this time if ship- 
ping facilities were obtainable. Busi- 
ness with the United Kingdom is quiet, 
with high rates for bottoms curtailing 
what business is offered. Canadian mills 
have been booked beyond capacity for 
some time, so that competition from 
that source is not so keen. 

Flour Prices.—Flour prices are slight- 
ly easier than a week ago, with both the 
local coast mills and Montana offerings 
into this territory showing a cut of 10 
@20c bbl, with the exception of local 
family short patents in 49’s, which re- 
main unchanged. Carloads, coast, Jan. 
4, were quoted: family short patent $7 
@7.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour $5.60@5.70, 98’s; standard patent 
$6.05@6.55, 98’s; blends, made from 
spring and Pacific hard wheats, $5.90@ 
6.55. Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $6.70 
@7.50; Montana, $5.90@7. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec, 30-Jan. 5... 46,800 36,350 78 
Previous week .. 46,800 29,048 63 
BOOP OOD. <ccsccc 46,800 20,677 di 
Two years ago... 52,800 17,852 38 
Three years ago. 52,800 21,461 41 
Four years ago.. 52,800 16,591 31 
Five years ago... 62,800 39,317 74 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


“Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5... 57,000 34,674 61 

Previous week .. 57,000 34,384 61 

ZOAr BHO ceccecs 57,000 37,163 65 

Two years ago... 57,000 23,501 41 

Three years ago. 57,000 24,472 43 

Four years ago.. 57,000 12,923 23 

Five years ago... 57,000 38,281 67 
NOTES 


Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports, Dec. 24-29: to Boston, 925 bbls; 
Philadelphia, 1,450; New York, 585; Wil- 
mington, 450; San Diego, 150. 

The sympathy of the grain trade is 
extended to Gene Gilgen, assistant to the 
manager of the Seattle Grain Exchange, 
in the passing of his mother, who died 
Dec. 31. 

Aaron Cohen, treasurer of the Canada 
Atlantic Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, and 
Le Roy D. Godfrey, of Parker & Graff, 
visited the floor of the Seattle Grain 
Exchange last week. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Dec. 26-31: to Shanghai, 1,457 
bbls; Hongkong, 16,656; Yokohama, 75; 
Kobe, 37; Manila, 13,682; Amsterdam, 
1,457; La Paz, 750; Charana, 500; Uyuni, 
440; Pacasmayo, 1,000; Supe, 500; Pisco, 
1,000; Paita, 900. 

The brief of the various interests in 
Washington which are seeking a removal 
of the differential in rates in the terri- 
tory south of the Snake River against 
Puget Sound and in favor of Portland 





was filed last week -with the Interstate 
erce Commission by the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce. It is presumed 
that several months will elapse before 
the results of the official investigation 
are made known by the commission. 
According to figures compiled by the 
federal grain supervisor, a total of 796 
cars of wheat were inspected in Seattle 
during December, of which 404 graded 
No. 1, 259 No. 2, 52 No. 3, 12 No. 4, 
11 No. 5 and 58 sample grade; of the 
total, 75 were smutty. For the same 
period, 845 cars of wheat were inspected 
in Tacoma, of which 536 graded No. 1, 
231 No. 2, 22 No. 3, 14 No. 4, 9 No, 5, 
83 sample grade and 77 smutty. 
oS 


OGDEN 


Dullness prevaded the Ogden flour 
market last week. Shipping instructions 
were lighter than for several weeks, and 
inquiries few. However, bookings have 
been made for the mills’ output through 
January and February into March. Og- 
den’s large mills were operated at ca- 
pacity, while smaller ones throughout 
northern Utah and southern Idaho ran 
at about 45 per cent. One large Salt 
Lake City mill was closed for repairs 
throughout the holiday period. 

Flour prices on Jan. 5 were unchanged, 
quotations to southeastern dealers being 
based as follows (all in 98-lb cotton 
bags): high patents $7.70@8.10 bbl and 
straights $6.75@7.10, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points. Quotations to 
California dealers were lowered 20c bbl, 
being based as follows: first patents 
$6.50@6.65, second patents $6.65@6.80 
and straights $6.15@6.60, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. To Utah and Idaho dealers, 
quotations were lowered 20c bbl, being 
as follows: family patents $6.20@6.60, 
second patents $5.70@5.95 and straights 
$5.60@5.95, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


The annual Intermountain Seed Show 
is being held this week at Ogden in con- 
junction with the tenth annual Ogden 
Live Stock Show. 


Inauguration of the first active adver- 
tising and selling campaign for products 
of the General Mills, Inc., in Utah and 
Idaho was announced last week by M. 
W. Sherwood, vice president of the Roy- 
al Milling Co. 

H. P. Iverson, Utah-Idaho manager 
for the Sperry Flour Co. and president 
of the Ogden Grain Exchange, speaking 
before the Lions’ Club, declared that 
Ogden’s flour output increased 12 per 
cent and grain storage capacity 25 per 
cent during 1928, compared with 1927. 

W. E. Zurpann. 
o> 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The flour market remained unchanged 
last week, with sales smal and: scattered. 
Contract deliveries were fair, Bakers, 
generally, still have flour coming on old 
contracts, on which they are paying car- 
rying charges. Those who have com- 
pleted their contracts are showing little 
desire to make new ones, and are buying 
on the open market. Unless there is a 
radical change, this will likely be the 
general practice among the smaller bak- 
ers for the balance of this crop year. 
Large buyers express the same feeling, 
but probably will contract for some of 
their future requirements. Quotations, 
Jan. 4, basis 98’s, carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms: Idaho family 
patents, $6.60@6.80 bbl; Montana stand- 
ard patents, $6@6.75; clears, $5.50@ 
5.75; Kansas standard patents, $6@6.50; 
Dakota standard patents, $8@8.50; 
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Idaho hard wheat patents, $6@6.40; Ore- 
gon-Washington bluestem patents, $6.40 
@6.60; northern straight grades, $5.80@ 
6; California pastry, $5.50@5.75; Cali- 
fornia bluestem patents, $6.20@6.40. 


NOTES 


Jack Noyes, grain broker, of Portland, 
Oregon, was in San Francisco last week. 


Frank Leckenby, manager of the seed 
department of the Charles H. Lilly Co., 
miller, Seattle, Wash., has been in San 
Francisco en route to southern Cali- 
fornia. 


At the annual election of the San 
Francisco Grain Trade Association, 
which will be held Jan. 15, the committee 
on grain will be selected from the fol- 
lowing: G. P. McNear, Juda Newman, 
R. Volmer, Otto Kettenbach and David 
L. McDaniel. 

E. .M. Lirzincer. 
oo 


PORTLAND 


The flour market was easy at the 
close, and with lower prices in prospect, 
local buyers held off. Family patents 
were listed at $7.50 bbl, and second 
grades at $7.30, in car lots. 

There was a very good export inquiry, 
particularly from China, but mills are 
hampered by the scarcity of steamer 
space available during the next two 
months. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 30-Jan. & .....csecess 28,114 76 
Previous week ......-+++++.+ 25,967 70 
rrr rere ie 19,931 32 
Two years AZO .......20% 20,650 33 
Three years ago .......... 29,437 47 
Four years ago .......+e6.+ 39,060 63 
Five FOGTS HO ..ccccccccs 55,110 88 


NOTES 


Total flour shipments in 1928 were 
630,094 bbls, valued at $3,355,849, com- 
pared with 699,854 bbls, worth $3,920,- 
118, in 1927. 


Total wheat exports from Portland in 
1928 were 22,516,014 bus, worth $27,753,- 
791, against 36,053,336 in 1927, with a 
valuation of $46,893,373. 

December shipments of flour from 
Portland were 80,275 bbls to foreign 
ports, 43,598 to Atlantic ports, 1,122 to 
Gulf ports, 77,828 to California and 493 
to Hawaii, 

The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview on Jan. 5 
was 1,744,274 bus, a decrease of 191,508 
for the week. Total visible a year ago, 
1,917,259 bus. 

Articles of incorporation of the new 
Portland grain futures market will be 


filed next week. The committee on rules 


and by-laws expects to complete its 
work in a few days. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 4,062 bbls to Holland, 9,000 
to the Philippines, 1,750 to China and 
9,807 to Atlantic ports, Astoria shipped 
5,625 bbls to China and 250 to the Phil- 
ippines. 

Wheat exports last week were 300,533 
bus to the United Kingdom, 283,733 for 
orders and 93,723 to China. The De- 
cember wheat movement was 2,405,695 
bus to foreign ports, 36,619 to Atlantic 
ports, 5,085 to California and 217 to 
Hawaii. 


W. J. Burns, general manager on the 
Pacific Coast of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 
retired, Jan. 1, after 51 years’ service. 
He was in charge of the Portland office 
until six years ago, when he became gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. He will be succeeded by A. 
A. Bailey, formerly in charge of the 
Puget Sound interests of the firm. D. 
W. L. MacGregor will continue as resi- 
dent partner in charge of the Portland 
office. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
oo , 


Agricultural output during the past 
year was about 5 per cent larger than in 
1927, and there was an even greater 
expansion in manufacturing production, 
but neither stocks of raw materials nor 
of manufactured goods have. shown any 
general tendency to accumulate. There 
is no considerable speculation in com- 
modities, and wholesale prices average 
about the same as a year ago. 
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Upward Trend Shown in Wheat 


T the end of last week, wheat values went to the lowest level yet touched this 
A season, this situation being brought about by greatly enlarged estimates of 


Canadian wheat production. 


An upward trend began early this week, how- 


ever, being encouraged by reports that recent cold weather did damage to winter 


wheat in sections where there was little protective covering. 


In certain markets, 


wheat premiums have shown a considerable advance over a week ago. 

Very quiet European markets and another large increase in the annually gain- 
ing Japanese wheat crop featured last week’s foreign angle of the wheat market. 
The International Institute of Agriculture at Rome cabled to Washington that the 
estimated wheat area harvested in Japan in 1928 was 1,198,000 acres—an increase 
over that of any year since 1922. Japanese wheat production for 1928 has been 
estimated at 31,186,000 bus, compared with 31,018,000 in the previous year. The 
Russian government is reported pressing for an 8 per cent acreage increase next 


spring. 


Of interest in the wheat market was the announcement that Thomas D. Camp- 
bell, famed Montana wheat grower, had been invited to pass three months in 
Russia each year, supervising production of wheat and flax on 10,000,000 acres. 
About $100,000,000 will be invested in American planting and harvesting machinery. 

The world’s visible wheat supply, according to trade estimates, now totals about 
404,000,000 bus, this being 110,000,000 more than a year ago. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago——There was hardly enough 
wheat received here last week to make a 
market. ‘Trading basis, Jan. 5: No. 1 
red 18@28c over May, No. 2 red 18@2I1c 
over, No. 3 red 8@15c over; No. 1 hard 
4@2c under, No, 2 hard 5@38c under, 
No. 3 hard 7@5%2c under; No. 1 dark 
northern 3@2c under, No. 2 dark north- 
ern 5@2c under, No. 1 northern 5@8c 
under. Sales made late in the week: No. 
1 ‘red $1.37 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.15; No. 
8 northern, $1.09; No. 3 mixed $1.17, 
No. 4 mixed $1.05. 

Minneapolis.—Keener inquiry was not- 
ed last week for the decreased offerings 
of cash wheat. The posted arrivals, Jan. 
7, for two days, were only 209 cars, in- 
cluding durum, winter wheat, off grades, 
etc. A car of very ordinary 58-lb wheat 
that tested 13 per cent protein sold Jan. 
7 at 13c over the May option, or fully 
5e more than the same quality would 
have brought a week ago. _ Premiums 
are stronger all along the line, and a 
continuance of this strength is looked 
for with the lessened movement in the 
country. Terminal elevators are asking 
le over for their 12 per cent mix, 5c 
over for 124% per cent and 9c over for 
13 per cent. For current arrivals from 
the interior the present trading basis is: 
14 per cent protein, 20@24c over; 13%, 
per cent, 15@19c over; 13 per cent, 10 
@l4c over; 12% per cent 5@8c over; 
12 per cent 1@38c over; 114% per cent, 2c 
under to 2c over. 

Based on the close, Jan. 8, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for whe=t 
were: for No. 1 dark 92c bu, Noe. 1 
northern 91c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 94c, No. 1 northern 93c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 90c, No. 
1 northern 89c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 77c, No. 1 northern 76c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 5 
was 88'%%c@$1.16%%, and of No. 1 durum 
8714@93%4c. No. 1 amber closed on Jan. 
8 at 8914c@$1.20%, and No. 1 durum 
881,@938\c. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 5 
was $1.07% @1.82%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.07%@1.10%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 8 at $1.10@1.35, and No. 1 northern 
$1.10@1.11. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Jan. 5, 
1929, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 1926-26 


Minneapolis .. 66,857 66,843 41,784 60,452 
Duluth ...... 75,595 87,304 28,313 62,158 


Totals ..... 142,452 154,147 70,097 112,610 
Winnipeg.—A very limited volume of 
eash wheat chan hands last week. 





Practically nothing was exported from 
the Atlantic, but a steady business was 
done at Vancouver. All-rail movement 
was light. Offerings generally were 
light, and spreads firm. No. 1 northern 
closed, Jan. 5, at $1.135, bu, basis in 

store Fort William or Port Arthur. 
Duluth.—Last week showed the light- 
est wheat movement so far on the pres- 
ent crop. Demand for spring was slow 
at first, but improved later. Sales re- 
ported were mostly northern, very little 
business showing up in the dark. No. 
1 dark closed, Jan. 5, at $1.083,@1.28% 
bu; No. 2 dark, $1.053,@1.25%,; No. 8 
dark, $1.0134,@1.19%,; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.073,@1.25%,. Choice durum 
was strong, with very little for sale. Off 
grades were easy. There was a heavy 
car movement from local elevators to 
Minneapolis. Daily closing prices of 

durum wheat, in cents, per bushel: 
-—— Amber durum——_, -—Durum—, 


Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
29.... 94 @111 93 @lii11 105 103 
31.... 944%@111% 93% @111% 105% 103% 
Jan ° 

Ricece Holiday 

Bicces 98% @111% 97% @111% 105% 103% 


Bsuxes 99% @115% 98%@115% 106% 104% 
Rivals « 98% @114% 97% @114% 105% 103% 
Bice 98% @114% 97% @114% 105% 103% 

Kansas City.—A limited demand, to- 
gether with very adequate supplies, and 
the weakening influence of futures, 
caused a considerable decline in prices 
of cash wheat last week. Quotations, 
Jan. 5: dark hard winter wheat, No. 1 
$1.07@1.28 bu, No. 2 $1.06@1.22, No. 3 
$1.01@1.20, No. 4 98c@$1.19; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.22@1.27, No. 2 $1.21@1.25, No. 
8 $1.12@1.20, No. 4 $1.07@1.15. 

St. Lowis.—Good milling wheat was in 
active demand last week, but it was 
difficult to sell damaged or lower grades. 
Desirable soft winter milling wheat was 
scarce, and prices remained about steady. 
Offerings of nearly all grades were light. 
Receipts were 273 cars, against 275 the 
previous week. Cash prices, Jan. 5: No. 
2 red, $1.40@1.42 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.12, 
@1.13. 

Toledo.—Receipts of wheat were light 
last week and demand small. Cash 
wheat, which showed considerable stabil- 
ity during November and December, was 
off 4c. The bid for No. 2 red, 2814c 
rate points to New York, on Jan. 4, 
was $1.311,4@1.32, about 15¢ over Chi- 
cago May. 

Nashville—Movement of wheat was 
extremely light last week. Receipts for 
10 days were 3 cars, compared with 20 
last year. Red wheat was some firmer. 
On Jan. 5, No. 2 red wheat, with bill, 
was quoted at $1.48@1.52 bu. 

Seattle—Cash wheat was in fairly 
good demand last week, particularly lo- 
cal reds and Montana northern spring, 
exporters and millers attempting to ac- 
cumulate stocks against old commitments. 
This had a strengthening effect on fu- 
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tures. Local cash wheat values declined 
Ic, with the Seattle May future down 
1%c and the July %c. Big Bend blue- 
stem continued at a premium of 32@35c 
over the export white grades. Quota- 
tions, No. 1 sacked, coast, 30-day deliv- 
ery, Jan. 4: soft white, $1.16 bu; western 
white, $1.16; hard winter, $1.10; western 
red, $1.12; northern spring, $1.10; Big 
Bend bluestem, $1.48; Montana, bulk 
basis, northern spring with full drawback 
privilege, $1.09%. 

Ogden.—Wheat receipts at terminal 
elevators dropped to 15 carloads per day 
average last week. Cash wheat prices 
declined 3c, with the following basis on 
Jan. 5: No. 2 soft white $1.04@1.15 bu, 
No. 2 northern spring 96c@$1.01, No. 2 
hard winter 96c@$1.01, and No. 2 dark 
hard 96c@$1.01, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Portland.—Although wheat prices are 
about on a parity with Europe, export- 
ers are not undertaking to make new 
sales, because of the difficulty in buying 
wheat from farmers. Cash prices at the 
Merchants’ Exchange at the close: Big 
Bend bluestem, $1.46 bu; soft white an 
western white, $1.13; western red, $1.10; 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.08. 


San Francisco.— Wheat was dull, with 
mills buying sparingly last week. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 4, basis 100 Ibs, delivered, 
San Francisco: No. 1 hard white, $2.10; 
No. 1 soft white, $2.05; feed, $2@2.05. 

Milwaukee——Durum and hard winter 
both lost 4c last week, and mixed 3c. 
Red winter advanced 3c. Receipts were 
13 cars, against 8 the previous week and 
10 a year ago. Quotations, Jan. 5: No. 
1 hard winter, $1.18@1.14 buj No. 1 red 
winter, $1.30@1.383; No. 1 mixed, $1.08@ 
1.13; No. 1 durum, 91@92c. 

Buffalo.—There were no spot offerings 
of wheat last week. Millers were in the 
market for soft winters, with none ob- 
tainable. 

New York.—Trading in wheat was not 
in large volume last week, with the price 
tendency downward. There was a very 
light export demand. Cash grain quo- 
tations, Jan. 4: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.533%, bu; No. 1 northern spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.33; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.293,; No. 2 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.32; No. 2 amber durum, f.o.b., New 
York, $1.224% ; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
New York, $1.10%. 

Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Jan. 5 was 
5%,c lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand small and stocks, 
over twice as much Canadian as domes- 
tic, showing a decrease of 54,000 bus. 
Closing prices, Jan. 5, based on No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic: spot, 
$1.22%,; January, $1.22%,. There were 
no arrivals of southern wheat by boat. 
Cash wheat closed at $1.22%,. The drop 
was due to weak holders taking their 
losses. Exports were 235,808 bus, all 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
were 227,637 bus; stock, 4,690,404. 

Toronto.—Practically all the soft win- 
ter wheat in the Ontario visible supply 
is held by the farmers’ pool, and the 
situation has become extremely tight. 
The pool price is higher than millers can 
afford to pay on the present basis of 
flour. Many country mills have turned 
to low grade western spring wheat, mak- 
ing a grade of flour for which there is 
considerable export demand. The street 
price for Ontario wheat ranges $1.15@ 
1.20 bu, with the pool asking $1.35, car 
lots, on track, at country points. West- 
ern spring wheat declined 214¢ last week. 
Quotations, Jan. 5: No. 2 northern 
$1.20%, bu, cif. Bay ports; No. 3, 
$1.17. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash rye was in good de- 
mand last week, but receipts were ex- 
ceedingly light. No. 2 was quoted 
around $1.04@1.05 bu. Cash oats were 
firm and in good demand. No. 2 white 
were quoted at 49c bu, No. 3 white 45%, 
@461,c, and No. 4 white 42@44%c. 

Duluth—Receipts of oats last week 
were light. No. 3 white closed, Jan. 5, 
at 484%,.@45%c bu. Little rye was re- 
ceived. Barley was dull. Closing price, 
Jan. 5, 51@57c bu. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Jan. 5, and the 
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closing prices on Jan. 7, respectively; 
No. 8 white oats, 421,@435%c, 427,@ 
43%,c; No. 2 rye, 9744c@$1.051%, 9814 
@$1.0444; barley, 50@65c, 51@65c. 


Milwaukee.—Barley at the close was 
2c below previous quotation. Rye lost 
8c and oats %@l%c. Good malting 
barley was particularly in demand. 
Choice rye was also favored. Receipts 
of barley were 101 cars, against 142 the 
previous week and 113 last year; re- 
ceipts of oats 37, against 70 and 45; re- 
ceipts of rye 8, compared to 7 and 6. 
Quotations, Jan. 5: No. 2 rye $1.04@1.05 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 45@47c; malting 
barley, 58@73c. 


Evansville—Oats slumped last week, 
due to heavier offerings. Quotation, Jan. 
5, 65c bu. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, Jan. 5: No. 2 
white, domestic, 571,@58c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 56@561,.c. 


Boston.—While oats for shipment held 
steady last week, there was only a slow 
demand. Prices, Jan. 5: fancy 40@42-lb, 
all-rail shipment, 63@65c bu; regular 38 
@40-lb, 59@60c; regular 86@38-lb, 58 
@59c; regular 34@36-lb, 56@57c. 


Philadelphia—The movement of oats 
last week was small, and prices eased 
off %c. On Jan. 5 No. 2 white were 
quoted at 58%, @62%c bu. 


Pittsburgh.—Oats were in fair demand 
last week, with offerings moderate. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 5: No. 2 white, 531,@54c 
bu; No. 3 white, 5214 @538c. 


San Francisco.—Barley was stationary 
last week, with very little trading. Coun- 
try offerings were light. Quotations, 
Jan. 4, basis 100’s, sacked, delivered, San 
Francisco: feed, $1.60; grading, $1.65; 
shipping, $1.75. Demand for oats was 
slow. Quotations, Jan. 4, basis 100’s, 
sacked, delivered, San Francisco: feed, 
$2.05; seed, $2.65. 


Toronto.—There was more activity in 
coarse grains last week. Ontario oats 
dropped 2c. Quotations, Jan. 5: Ontario 
oats 47@50c bu, car lots, country points, 
according to freights; barley, 68@73c; 
rye, $1.10; No. 1 Canadian western feed 
- 57c, track, Bay ports; No. 2 feed, 

c. 


Winnipeg.—A good business in barley 
was the feature of the coarse grain mar- 
kets last week, two days’ sales account- 
ing for more than 1,000,000 bus. The 
revived export demand affected the Win- 
nipeg futures market, where prices were 
very steady. Interest in oats and rye 
was very small. Quotations, Jan. 5, basis 
in store Fort William or Port Arthur: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 6014c bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, 66%/,c; 
No. 2 Canadian western rye, 97%c. 


oo 


ANOTHER INCREASE SHOWN 
IN JAPANESE WHEAT CROP 


Wasuineton, D. C—Very quiet 
European markets toward the end of 
December and another heavy increase in 
the annually gaining Japanese wheat 
crop formed the features of the foreign 
grain situation in the last few weeks, 
according to advices reaching the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The wheat area in Japan in 1928 is 
estimated at 1,198,000 acres, compared 
with 1,161,000 harvested in 1927 and 
1,146,000 in 1926, according to latest re- 
ports to the Department of Commerce. 
This represents an increase over the 
area harvested in any year since 1922. 

Another primary foreign development 
was the heavy cold weather over most 
of Europe. It was particularly severe 
in Russia, while snow blanketed virtual- 
ly all of Europe with the exception of 
the Mediterranean countries. 

Harvesting in Australia is nearing 
completion, with mostly satisfactory re- 
sults. In Argentina and other Southern 
Hemisphere countries favorable harvest- 
ing weather prevailed toward the end of 
the year. 

Stocks of wheat in the western grain 
division of Canada in the middle of De- 
cember totaled 127,951,000 bus, com- 
pared with 79,338,000 a year previous. 
Shipments since July 1 totaled 255,642, 
000 bus, against 179,122,000 last year. 
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TEMPORARY VICTORIES WON 
BY SHIPPERS LAST WEEK 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Grain shippers 
won at least temporary victories in two 
instances last week when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission suspended pro- 
posed increases in commodity rates on 
grain and grain products. One of the 
suspended schedules intends increasing 
rates charged from Oklahoma to Louis- 
jana points, while the other involves high- 
er rates from North Dakota points to 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
and other cities taking the same rates. 
The former schedule was suspended until 
July 31, the latter to Aug. 1. 

Examiner Griffin will hear the argu- 
ments in the first case at Little Rock, 
Ark., on Feb. 2. 

The proposed increased schedules in 
the other case would have gone into ef- 
fect Jan. 1 but for their suspension. 
Date for the hearing on this case was 
not made public. 

oo > 


DECREASE IS FORESEEN IN 
GRAIN CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A decrease of 1 
per cent in carload shipments of all 
grains is expected during January- 
March, while an increase of 6.5 is looked 
for in pe gyro by rail of flour, meal and 
other mill products. These estimates 
were made by the car service division 
of the American Railway Association 
through calculations of the shippers’ re- 
gional advisory boards. Carload ship- 
ments of the 29 principal commodities 
in the first quarter of the new year are 
expected to be approximately 8,048,075 
cars, an increase of 373,569, or 4.9 per 
cent, over the corresponding period of 
1928. 

oo 
LARGE LAKE SHIPMENTS 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—Lake shipments 
in Canada since Aug. 1, 1928, the open- 
ing of the new crop year, have amounted 
to approximately 269,000,000 bus of all 
grains, a tremendous increase over all 
previous years. These figures represent 
shipments up to midnight of Dec. 12. 
The 1928 shipments overshadowed those 
during the same period in 1927 by 75,- 
784,953 bus. The previous high record 
was 231,754,512 bus, in 1923. 

oo 

FATE OF THE STEAMSHIP CELTIC 

Lonpon, Eno.—The Celtic, of the 
White Star Line, well known as a tem- 
porary home of many travelers between 
England and America, and vice versa, 
has been pronounced a total wreck. 
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Early in December it ran aground off 
Queenstown, Ireland, and is so badly 
placed and has been so severely buffeted 
by the heavy seas that all hopes of re- 
floating and salvaging her have been 
abandoned. A large amount of her car- 
go still remains on board, although it is 
being gradually removed and taken to 
Liverpool. A considerable portion of 
her cargo is wheat, and a good deal of 
trouble is being experienced in getting 
it from the bottom of the ship, together 
with other valuable cargo, owing to car- 
go at the top which has: been rendered 
worthless but which must first be re- 
moved. 
oo > 
LAKE SHIPMENTS THIRD LARGEST 
DututH, Mrinn.—Despite a _ decline 
of 20,000,000 bus in the total lake ship- 
ments of grain from Duluth and Supe- 
rior, the 1928 season was the third larg- 
est in the history of the port, 145,228,980 
bus being shipped, compared with 165,- 
246,622 in the previous season. The 
greatest amount of grain was shipped in 
1924, when a total of 175,314,950 bus left 
the two cities by boat. A fairly active 
movement of durum wheat from local 
elevators to Minneapolis has begun, but 
stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior eleva- 
tors increased 842,000 bus last week and 
now total approximately 27,255,000. 
oo > 
FREIGHT RATES UPHELD 
Wasuinoton, D. C—The Southard 
Feed & Milling Co., Kansas City, lost 
its fight against the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway, over rates 
charged on grain and grain products in 
carloads from points in Iowa and Colo- 
rado to Pensacola, Fla., when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission dismissed 
the complaint and decided that the rates 
were not unreasonable and unlawful. 
The company alleged that the rate of 
28.5c exceeded the aggregate of inter- 
mediate rates to and from Memphis. 
, ed 
CARGO HANDLING SURVEY 
Boston, Mass.—The United States De- 
partment of Labor is making a nation- 
wide survey of the methods of handling 
cargo at all United States ports. A 
meeting was called by the Boston com- 
mittee of the Transatlantic Associated 
Freight Conferences on Jan. 4 at. the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, at 
which Dr. Boris Stern, who has been 
making the survey on behalf of the De- 


partment of Labor, was present and ex- - 


plained what the department was en- 
deavoring to accomplish. 
oo > 
FREE STORAGE PLAN WITHDRAWN 
New York, N. Y.—The Port of New 
York Authority has announced that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has asked per- 
mission from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to withdraw its plan to give 


free storage on grain at Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. Baltimore had previously 
withdrawn its complaint seeking to up- 
set the practice of intercoastal steamship 
lines of equalizing rates on shipments 
from interior points through New York 
to the Pacific Coast. It had been esti- 
mated that a good portion of the 100,- 
000,000 bus grain now passing through 
the port.of New York would have been 
diverted if free storage had been allowed 
at the competing ports. 


oS 


FINLAND’S GRAIN IMPORTS 

Lonvon, Enc.—As a result of a late 
and small grain crop in Finland, which 
necessitated making provision early in 
the season for supplies, owing to the 
fact that the Finnish ports are blocked 
by ice during the greater part of the 
winter, a record in grain imports is re- 
ported for October, rye reaching more 
than 27,000 tons, against only 11,000 dur- 
ing October, 1927. Quite an uncommon 
incident was the import of about 2,400 
tons rye flour, as against 30 in the same 
period of 1927. The bulk of the rye 
and wheat imports came from Germany. 
Large imports also were recorded for 
November, but the exact amount is not 
yet known. 

oS 


NORTH DAKOTA CONSIDERS 
NEW GRAIN STORAGE LAW 


Minneapoiis, Minn.—Members of the 
Farmers’ Union met at Bismarck, N. 
D., early this week and devised a bill 


o<><i 
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for storing grain on farms, which will be 
presented -to the present legislature. 
The measure would make the state rail- 
road and warehouse commission a farm 
storage commission which would appoint 
deputy inspectors to examine grain held 
in farm granaries, certify the kind, grade 
and dockage, and issue certificates simi- 
lar to elevator storage tickets. The 
granaries would then be locked and 
sealed. 
oo SD 


LARGE INCREASE SHOWN IN 
WHEAT IMPORTS OF ITALY 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A survey of the 
foreign grain situation shows, says the 
Department of Commerce, that North 
America shipped 204,175 tons wheat out 
of a total of 235,506 imported by Italy 
in October. For the first three months 
of the crop year, she supplied 482,812 
tons out of 543,152 imported. 

United States shipments of wheat 
flour to Greece for the first nine months 
of 1928 totaled 28,725,715 kilos, com- 
pared with 31,218,000 in the same pe- 
riod of 1927. This country retained its 
place as chief supplier of wheat flour to 
Greece, however, sending that country 70 
per cent of the commodity imported. 

The main reason for the heavy in- 
creases in Italian imports of wheat, says 
the report, is the low price of foreign 
wheat and the insistence of Italian 
growers on higher prices, in which de- 
mand they received the encouragement 
of the government. 


A History of Grain Marketing in America 


entitled “Marketing: A Farmer's 

Problem,” B. F. Goldstein has written 
the history of grain marketing in this 
country and outlined his views as to the 
relationship of this historical matter 
with the solving of America’s farm prob- 
lem, Mr. Goldstein served as special 
counsel of the Illinois legislative grain 
committee which, in the spring of 1927, 
investigated grain marketing there and 
wrote a new warehousing act. He stud- 
ied the history of the marketing of ag- 
ricultural products from 1828 to the 
present time, involving its legal, economic 
and practical aspects, and the effect of 
world conditions, particularly since the 
World War, on the marketing machin- 
ery of this country. This study is incor- 
porated in the book. 

Mr. Goldstein says in his summarizing 
chapter that “the history of marketing 
grain through the terminal markets of 
the United States reveals that machinery 
is being used therein, which was estab- 
lished to meet conditions diametrically 


I’: an exhaustive and scholarly book 


opposite to those now existing and which 
no longer prevail; that through the op- 
eration of obsolete methods of marketing 
there has been built up a system of dupli- 
cated effort, involving a multiplicity of 
unnecessary charges and impeding the 
direct progress of the distribution of 
farm products to the consumer.” 

History reveals, Mr. Goldstein says, 
that present practices in terminal mar- 
kets lead to unwieldy accumulations of 
stocks of grain in expensive terminals. 
He believes, for this reason, that more 
attention should be given to primary 
storage on the farm. The complicated 
system of grain grading, he says, bears 
heavily upon the producer without bene- 
fiting the consumer. “It is, of course,” 
he concludes, “apparent that, marketing 
of grain is only one part the agri- 
cultural problem, and should not be con- 
sidered apart from the other factors of 
production and distribution which have 
entered since the World War. Never- 
theless, marketing is an important factor 
to be considered in formulating any con- 
structive program.” 
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CURRENT FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN STATISTICS 








Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. March May May July 
Riee.0.0 ee Holiday 
Se ccesen 116% 119 113 114% 
Br cectve 115% 118% 112% 114% 
Gecvoves 114 116% 110% 112% 
Bicccees 113 116 109% 111% 
Foiccoce 113% 116% 111 112% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Jan May July May July 
Liscvves Holiday 
Brcwcves 111% 112% 19% 120 
Beccesece 111% 118% gj} # =$=$|%j<eoeee e200 
Gacccves 109% 110% = iww eee — ewe 
Bicccscs 108% 109% 116% 117 
Feccsevs 109% S10M%. §&§=§= eevee e860 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan. May July May July 
Recconee Holiday 
Sasccess 122 123% 99% 101 
Sesevede 121% 12 100% 102% 
Srccceece 119% 121% 99% 101% 
See ccues 118% 120% 99% 101 
Jeccccce 120 121% 99% 101% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Jan. March May Feb. May 
Rewewens Holiday jg- cesses  esece 
B.rccece 130 131% 109% 114 
Sicccees 130 132% 107% 112% 
 Preree 129 130% 106% 
Src ccese 129% 180% —s eaves 
Tescceve 129% 130% «eee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jan. March May May July 
Dee ieeve Holiday 
| erry +t ha 90% 85% 87% 
Ses veves 91 86 88% 
Brcccece 37% 90% 85% 88 
Bccccove 88% 91% 86% 88% 
Tocccves 88% 91 86% 88% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. March May May July 
Holiday 
47% 48% 45 
47% 48% 45% 
47% 48 45 
47% 48% 45 
47% 48% 45% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. March May May July 
Raveeces Holiday . 
Beccvese 103% 106% 102% nee 
Be ccesee 102% 105% 101% — we aes 
Sicccese 101% 104% 100% =a a eee 
| Peerery 101% 104 100% 100% 
Fecevecs 102% 105 101% 100% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jan. May July May July 
Licccsee Holiday 
Biccecee 243 = ances 239% 239% 
Sr ccsece 241% 242% 239 239% 
Grcvcces 241 wee 238% 238% 
 Pererre, S4R severe 238% 238% 
Toccoves 242% oees 240 239% 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Jan, 4, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Elevator—Public 


Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
G. B. Be wecees 3,026 307 262 46 81 
Can. Gov't ... 450 32 72 1380 50 

Sask, Pool 
Ne. @ cccccces 4,261 489 609 112 41 
Me. 6 cccccsee 3,728 402 671 131 18 

Pool ‘Terminals— 

Sask. No. 5...1,890 14 
Sask. No. 7. +. 8,590 19 
Sask. No. 8...1,881 1 


Wheat No. 1.. 440 3 288 
Wines Ma. 4.0 06 =... as 
Private “‘regu- 





Rare wccccss 55,988 4,907 5,984 674 1,495 
Other private... 28 11 4 i sa 

Totals ...... 56,015 4,919 5,989 674 1,495 
Week ago ..... 60,085 4,821 5,783 658 1,403 
Year ago ...... 39,273 2,164 2,765 1,934 1,559 
Week's receipts 6,055 489 328 44 93 
Shipments— 

By rail ...... 125 391 122 28 1 


Year ago— 
Week's receipts 5,708 268 477 65 171 











Shipments— 
By COE cceces 393 289 194 
Winter storage. .5,083 es 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern..1,061 2 C. W. ......- 80 
No. 2 northern. .9,323 3 C. W. ......-. 374 
No. 3 northern..9,094 Ex. 1 feed ..... 360 
4 0.386 1 feed ......00e 2,481 
.-9,097 2 feed ......... 1,077 
8,830 Others ......... 535 
1,986 oe 
Total ..cccces 4,907 
36 Flaxseed— Bus 
Bi 2 MH. We Grvcces 425 
. a: Se Sere ee 152 
ka a Arras) 72 
10 ORROTS crcecicvse 25 
White spring... 442 
Winter ......... 83 Total .vcccses 674 
Others ......... 2,808 Rye— Bus 
BG. We escuccs 90 
Potal ...ccee 65,988 3 C. W. ....... 633 
QERSTS occccsccs 772 
Totals cvs 1,495 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Jan. 5, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Mpls. .cccos 943 1,725 703 698 32,372 18,738 
Kan. City..1,016 581 732 730 20,103 3,330 
Chicago .... 188 144 145 1387 ope eee 
- 927 1,6571,039 6,229 5,037 
Philadelphia 396 186 465 82 3,263 3,331 
Boston ..... 92 -. 164 1,368 840 
Baltimore . 292 461 236 471 6,829 3,583 
Milwaukee. 14 17 45 6 





Dul.-Sup. .. 666 660 39 65 22,702 14,157 
Toledo ..... Re SR SR Papi einit l 
Buffalo .. . 87,878 23,736 


*Nashvilie. 38 25 1 18 679 557 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Dec, 22— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .605,000 584,000 581,000 
IRRPOETH oc ccccccccees 71,100 120,620 108,900 
EMRMOTES: nociccccvscces 10,600 5,200 7,800 

Stocks on Dec, 22— 

At terminals ........ 145,859 96,109 72,152 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 205,541 172,571 167,248 
Week's decrease ..... 2,600 5,250 


Week's increase ..... 4,900 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Week ending Dec. 22. 2,345 2,424 2,042 


Previous week ....... 2,434 2,452 2,390 
Production July 1- 
Dee. BB .cccccccves 64,511 64,400 69,200 
Imports— 
July 1-Dec. 22 ...... 2 1 2 
Exports— 
Week ending Dec. 22. 480 180 416 
Previous week ....... 250 290 134 
July 1-Dec. 22 ...... 6,650 6,700 7,450 





Canada—Milling in October 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in October, 1928, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Totals 
Wheat ........- 4,735,387 4,737,498 9,472,885 
GGOR cccvescccecse 6,025 656,075 1,292,100 
BASIS co ccccves 64,516 55,059 109,575 
Buckwheat $0,089 ccccce 30,029 
COP cccccccoscs 158,796 25,726 184,522 
Mixed grain 1,331,499 64,212 1,395,711 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in October, 
1928: 


Wheat flour, bbls— East West Totals 
Manitoba 1 patent. 216,897 359,341 676,238 
Manitoba 2 patent. 188,209 265,592 453,801 
Ont. wint. straight 68,047 ..... 68,047 
All others ........ 547,264 357,766 905,030 





Totals, flour ,...1,020,417 982,699 2,003,116 


Feed, tons— East West Totals 
Low grade flour ..... 4,006 8,401 12,407 
BPAR cc ccccecscsccese 13,137 14,651 27,788 
Shorts and middlings. 23,655 21,244 44,899 
All other offal ....... 4,801 4,006 8,807 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Totals 
Oatmeal ....... 492,031 824,012 1,316,043 
Rolled oats ..7,241,071 9,203,162 16,444,233 
Barley, pot and 

BOOTS cccvcave 325,896 141,218 467,114 
= flour and 

ME cecvesees 2,493,322 ....6- 2,493,322 
mashohest flour 482,002. ...... 482,002 


Total products in months of June, July, 
August and September, 1928 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— June July Aug. Sept. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 331 307 403 494 
Manitoba 2 patent. 316 350 336 410 














Ont. wint. straight. 38 32 54 64 
All others ........ 595 642 700 820 
Totals, flour ....1,280 1,332 1,493 1,788 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour... 8 12 9 10 
TPG “ccc cccccccase 20 22 23 26 
Shorts and middl’gs 30 33 36 39 
All other offal..... 5 5 6 7 
Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal .......... 2,784 1,262 694 1,626 
Rolled oats ....... 7,190 8,058 15,274 14,874 
Barley, pot and 
WOOT cosccccsece 153 88 306 1,263 
aa flour and 
poueceseees 2,012 1,915 1,666 2,479 
mocketent flour. 24 66 37 124 


Total wheat Meies? output and percentage 
of operation of Canadian mills, for the 12 
months from Nov. 1, 1927, to Oct. 31, 1928: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls operation 

September ........++e+- 1,527,517 48 
COCOREF oc ccccccccccccce 2,005,314 64 
November .........-++++5 2,120,116 67 
December ........++++6:5 1,766,869 52 
January 48 
February 46 
pO . WEEEEE? CLT LOT 47 
er oar “ 42 
BEGF cdc cwsone 47 
TOMO ccc cvetcccevvecece 44 
TORY 6 oc cccccceccccccces 47 
August “ ° 48 
September. odocne st¥eeas 1,891,863 64 
CORONER on cccccccccsccss 2,129,716 69 

Totals ...... vevvese «21,328,318 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 
5, 1929, and Jan. 7, 1928, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— ,—In bond—, 
Jan.5 Jan.7 Jan.5 Jan. 7 
1929 1928 1929 1928 


Whent .. 600 142,347 89,891 46,561 33,832 
TM ounecace 6,299 3,226 270 715 
GOP: ccccvace 20,963 30,335 rr exe 
Barley ...... 11,638 4,813 6,449 1,851 
ere 15,967 23,410 867 55 

Flaxseed .... 1,376 3,809 eer 17 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Jan. 5 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, 6,502,000 (3,508,000) 
bus; rye, 1,558,000 (893,000); corn, 603,000 
(1,880,000); barley, 659,000 (43,000); oats, 
904,000 (626,000). 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Jan. 5, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
258 ee ee 


Minneapolis .. 3 1 220 

Kansas City... 13 13 157 180 

Chicago ...... 228 207 97 83 oe ee 
New York .... 265 232 72 44 625 339 
Philadelphia . 37 39 30 49 104 115 
Boston ....... 40 29 14 35 38 33 
Baltimore .... 18 19 8 10 ee ee 
Milwaukee ... 22 23 oe 2 oe oT’ 
Duluth-Sup. .. .. ee 17 14 47 59 
*Nashville ... ee ee 58 58 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Barley—Receipts, Shi its and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 5, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Minneapolis .. 304 3889 206 3593,059 480 
Kansas City... 38 8 16 63 139 17 
Chicago ...... 175 100 98 40 oe se 
New York .... 190 219 652 327 696 966 
Philadelphia . 110 -« 803 -- 288 6 
Boston ....... e° oe -.- 405 437 218 
Baltimore .... 83 180 9 -- 872 262 
Milwaukee ... 176 169 49 40 





Duluth-Sup. .. 19 31 17 70 98 
Buffalo ...... es as ° a 710 > Ok 231 
*Nashville ... 3 2 ee ee ee 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 5, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, a, 
929 1928 





1929 1928 
Minneapolis ... 936 829 16. 563 15,892 
Kansas City... 1,400 780 4,000 3,660 
Philadelphia .. 120 240 ees see 
Boston ...cccee 50 23 eee eee 
Baltimore ..... 317 125 eee eee 
Milwaukee .... eee 1 2 2 
Fla ed—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 5, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Minneapolis .. 72 93 44 511,098 2,691 
Chicago ...... 10 28 os 1 ee <s 
Duluth-Sup. .. *13 17 8 91 190 1,091 
*Mill receipts not included. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Jan. 5: 
Wheat Corn o- Rye Brly 


Baltimore ..2,127 645 13 5 292 
Boston ..... ee 17 2 133 
Buffalo .... 15,493 802 1,206 486 411 
Afloat ....9,519 eee 608 o<e 594 
Chicago ...12,581 7,666 2,952 2,277 1,146 
Detroit ..... 25 29 10 10 
Duluth ....22,702 607 267 1,662 709 
Afloat .... 418 ove eee oes 278 
Galveston ..1,429 456 ogi 2 208 
Indianapolis. 815 463 1,490 bee eee 
Kan. City. .20,102 793 90 30 140 
Milwaukee . 408 1,767 890 549 589 
i Ser eee 32,372 651 2,096 961 3,060 


N. Orleans... 707 1,398 127 51 523 
Newp. News 8 144 





New York. .1,230 167 120 173 319 
Fort Worth. 3,496 225 208 6 84 
Omaha ..... 8,950 801 1,026 52 139 
Peoria ...... 13 27 643 eee 96 
Philadelphia. 539 276 93 6 177 
Sioux City.. 536 782 284 eee 39 
‘Joseph. . 2,200 158 eee eee 2 

St. Louis... .4,405 940 468 3 158 
Toledo ..... 2,300 34 238 6 28 
Afloat .... 600 coe 500 eee oes 
Wichita ....5,289 20 3 eee 2 
Totals ..138,091 18,853 13,468 6,281 9,229 
Last year. .84,019 28,673 21,672 3,195 2,493 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Corn, 1,707,000 bus; rye, 122,- 
000; barley, 293,000. Decreases—Oats, 500,- 
000 bus; wheat, 652,000. 








Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Dec. 29, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Dec. 31 


Wheat— Dec. 29 vious week 1927 





United States*... 142,532 +1,0388 90,506 
United Statest... 4,281 —129 3,830 
Canada ......... 197,219 +4,443 147,506 

Totals ........ 344,032 +5,397 241,842 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


DOOR vee scicece $60,300 +4,400 53,200 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
TORRE Seciscteos 404,332 +9,797 295,042 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
DOGMA Svc ccevess 17,790 +191 28,390 


OATS—United States and Canada— 
Dotale cvceciecs. 86,096 +1,980 33,926 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
c—————_United States——___.. 
East Pacific 
1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1..... 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
AME. F coves 55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 
Sept. 1 - 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 
Oct. 1. -114,523,000 3,804,000 118,327,000 
Mov. 1 wees 138,239,000 4,764,000 143,003,000 
WSS, B sccce 140,775,000 4,459,000 145,234,000 
Week ending 
Dec. 29 .. 146,55 532,000 4,281,000 146,813,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1928— Canada both coasts’ afloat* 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1 .... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 
Sept. 1 - 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 
Oct. 1 .... 78,069,000 196,396,000 48,400,000 
Nov. 1 ....158,204,000 301,207,000 56,200,000 
Dec. 1 ....173,890,000 319,124,000 69,400,000 
Week ending— 
Dec. 29....197,219,000 344,032,000 60,300,000 
*Broomhall. 


Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply for week ending: 


1928— Week ending— 
July 1 ...201,536,000 Dec. 29...404,332,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 
Sept. 1 ...179,726,000 
Oct. 1 ....244,796,000 
Nov. 1 ...357,407,000 
Dec. 1 ...388,524,000 





Oate—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 5, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Minneapolis .. 240 258 418 346 2,096 7,497 
Kansas City.. 46 54 32 44 89 106 
Chicago ...... 691 616 378 353 ee 
New York .... 122 60 110 -.- 157 3 
Philadelphia . 22 12 13 16 108 
Boston ....... oe es 
Baltimore .... 17 16 30 -- 120 
Milwaukee ... 95 92 134 90 





+ 3100 ne- 
+ sas crne- 


Duluth-Sup. .. 20 12 ee 267 387 
DOMED. sescese 82 57 26 15 7 
Buffalo ...... e° os oe +e 615 2,883 
*Nashville ... 37 10 42 42 988 470 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 5, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1923 


Minneapolis .. 83 65 23 12 961 272 
Kansas City .. 1 7 1 9 30 834 
Chicago ...... 93 34 15 “8 ae +. 
New York ... 66 132 oe ee 91 269 
Philadelphia . .. 17 1 de 6 33 
Boston ....... s o% a ‘ 2 2 
Baltimore .... 4 15 ss 9 43 
Milwaukee ... 9 8 15 8 es +. 
Duluth-Sup. . 69 142 se 201,662 1,273 
Buffalo ...... an a aN «« 7,301 6,375 
*Nashville se . 


. 1 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Corn—Receipts, Shi its and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Jan. 5, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Minneapolis .. 410 128 232 139 651 1,858 





Kansas City..1,140 974 520 811 8311,140 
Chicago ..... 3,1291,791 835 539 es +s 
New York .... 206 15 130 .. 239 10 
Philadelphia . 286 17 207 18 408 50 
Boston ....... Bs cite a a wa 1 
‘Baltimore .... 549 24 493 .. 610 71 
Milwaukee ... 630 343 426 102 T . 
Duluth-Sup. .. 140 1 es -- 630 

TPoeledo.-... 000s 49 14 15 19 es .* 
Buffalo ...... tee A geese, 1808 988 


*Nashville ... 63 43 24 15 78 98 
*Figures for 10 days. 
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MILLFEED 
+ + 

CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago.—Millfeed was dull last week, 
and offerings moderate. There was a 
light inquiry for future delivery. The 
little business reported was chiefly in 
bran and standard middlings. On Jan. 
5, spring bran was quoted at $32.50@33 
ton, hard winter bran $32.50@33, stand- 
ard middlings $32@32.50, flour middlings 
$34.50@35.50 and red dog $37.50@38.50. 


Milwaukee—There was a little better 
demand for millfeed last week. Prac- 
tically all items held unchanged and 
firm. Receipts were 100 tons compared 
with 430 a year ago; shipments 1,770, 
against 2,310. Quotations, Jan. 5: spring 
bran $32.50@838 ton, winter bran $32.75 
@33.50, standard middlings $32@382.50, 
flour middlings $34@385 and red dog $36 
@Al, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

St. Louwis—Demand for millfeed was 
exceedingly light last week. Early in the 
week gray shorts were in a stronger 
position, relatively, than bran, but 
toward the latter part there was little 
demand for either. Quotations, Jan. 5: 
soft winter .bran $32@382.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $31.50@32, and gray shorts 
$33.75 @34.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis, — Subzero temperatures 
were expected to bring in their wake 
an improved demand for feedingstuffs, 
but this has not yet developed. It has 
been many months since demand was as 
indifferent as it was last week. Mixers 
were conspicuous by their absence. It 
was buying by them that advanced prices 
during the fall and early winter, and 
when they withdrew, prices slumped. 
Minneapolis mill quotations are only 
about 50c ton lower for the week, but 
sales have been made at fully $1 below 
their present asking prices. There is an 
unusually wide spread in red dog quota- 
tions. Some companies are still over- 
sold on this grade and hold prices firm, 
while others, seeking buyers, have been 
forced to cut their quotations sharply. 
Bran is quoted nominally at $30.50@31 
ton, with sales reported at $30, standard 
middlings $30.50@81, flour middlings 
$32.50@34, red dog $35@87.50, wheat 
mixed feed $832@34.50 and rye middlings 
$26@27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
lis. Rye middlings are scarce; owing to 
light operation of mills. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 8 Year ago 
Rr err $30.00@30.50 $.....@30.50 
Stand. middlings.. 30.00@30.50 +++» @30.50 


Flour middlings... 32.00@382.50 33.00@34.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 33.50@36.00 35.50@37.00 

Duluth—There was some inquiry for 
millfeed last week, but bids were too 
low. One mill is out of the market, the 
other selling only as made. 


Great Falls—Millfeed continued in 
fair demand last week, with prices un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 5, f.o.b., mill, 
car lots, 100-Ib sacks: middlings, $30 
ton; mixed feed, $29; bran, $29. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—A severe snowstorm 
last week lent a little strength to mill- 
feed. Demand was almost negligible, 
mills and jobbers experiencing difficulty 
in getting shipping directions. As a re- 
sult, millfeed is accumulating, and it is 
Said that there is a great deal in stor- 
age. Sentiment has changed sharply to 
the bearish side within the past few 
Weeks. Quotations, Jan. 5: bran, $29@ 
29.50 ton; brown shorts, $30@30.50 ; gray 

shorts, $31@31.50. 
Atchison-Leavenworth—Millfeed prices 
Were slightly easier last week for prompt 
t, though holding firm for de- 
sured delivery. Bran was selling on 
an. 5 at $29.50 ton and shorts at $31.50 


Cold Weather May Affect Feeds 


XTREMELY cold weather which has prevailed in many sections of the United 
States recently has been expected to bring about an improved demand for 


feedstuffs. 


This, however, has not yet developed. Cold weather always has 


at least a sentimental stimulating effect on business; some practical feeders say 
that when the weather gets under 10 degrees below zero feeding increases about 


40 per cent. 


Millfeed—Dullness continues to feature the millfeed market. 


It has been 


many months since demand was as indifferent as it was last week. Mixers continue 


to hold off. 


It is pointed out by some in the trade that there is a strong under- 


current, since the market has held up as well as it has in the absence of demand. 
They say that, with production still light, if mixers should suddenly come into the 
market, prices would very likely show considerable strength. Southern mixers are 
reported beginning to lay in supplies of middlings for their late winter demand. 
The opinion seems to be that it will not take a great deal of buying to tighten up 


the market. 


Screenings.—The screenings market is somewhat weak. Mixers are pretty well 


loaded with supplies. 


Light-weight stuff, however, is reported in some demand, 


but this is scarce and relatively high in price. 

Cottonseed Meal.—Steadiness characterizes the cottonseed meal market, with 
prices firmly held. Although demand is not heavy, offerings are not large, and the 
feeling is that a fairly good call from buyers would bring prices to higher levels. 

Beet Pulp.—Not much beet pulp is available, offerings being practically nil. A 


nominal quotation at Chaska, Minn., is $38.50 ton. 


the market. 


Resellers are reported out of 


Meat Scraps and Tankage.—Not much change has occurred in demand for 
meat scraps and tankage since a week ago. Only an occasional lot is being sold. 
Gluten Feed and Meal.—Continued strength is shown in gluten feed and meal, 


with manufacturers well booked ahead and offering only sparingly. 


about unchanged from a week ago. 


Prices are 


Linseed Meal.—Firmness prevails in linseed meal throughout the country. Pro- 
duction is light. Demand is limited, buyers appearing hesitant to contract for sup- 


plies at prices which are about $10 ton over those of a year ago. 


If oil produc- 


tion increases it is felt that somewhat lower levels for meal may be reached. 
Movement of new crop Argentine flaxseed is getting under. way. 


for prompt delivery; for deferred deliv- 
ery, all grades were $2@8 over these 
figures. The decline was due to limited 
demand from mixed feed manufacturers 
and mixed car buyers. Mills were hesi- 
tant sellers, feeling that values will ad- 
vance. 

Hutchinson.—Little improvement was 
noted in millfeed last week. Most mills 
have a considerable accumulation. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 5, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$30 ton; mill run, $31.50; gray shorts, 
$33 


Oklahoma City—Demand for millfeed 
increased last week. Quotations, Jan. 2: 
straight bran, $1.55 per 100 Ibs; mill 
run, $1.65; shorts, $1.75. 

Omaha.—Wheat feeds were lower at 
the close. Quotations, Jan. 5: standard 
bran, $29.50 ton; pure bran, $30; wheat 
shorts, $30.50; gray shorts, $31.50; flour 
middlings, $33.50; red dog, $37.50. 


Salina.—Local demand for millfeed 
was only fair last week, with prices 
firm. Quotations, Jan. 3, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $30@381 ton; mill run, $31 
@382; gray shorts, $32.50@383.50. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed was weak, with pro- 
duction light, last week. Bran sold as 
low as $33.60 and later at $34.50, mid- 
dlings as low as $34.60 and later at 
$36.50. Mills which had none to offer 
held at higher levels. Range Jan. 4: on 
soft winter wheat bran, $34.50@35.50 
ton; mixed feed, $35@35.50; middlings, 
$35.50@36.50. 

Evansville—Millfeed showed little 
change last week. Quotations, Jan. 5: 
bran, $36 ton; mixed, $36.50; shorts, $37. 


THE SOUTH 
Memphis.—Buyers took very little 
millfeed last week. Mills were not offer- 
ing freely. Wheat bran was quoted, 
Jan. 5, at $833@33.50 ton, and gray shorts 
at $36@36.50, immediate shipment. 


Nashville——There was a better demand 
last week for millfeed. Stocks were light, 


and prices practically unchanged. Quo- 


tations, Jan. 5: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$33@35 ton; standard middlings, $36@ 
40. 


New Orleans.—Local demand for mill- 
feed continued fair last week, but prices 
declined. Foreign demand was fair, and 
2,691 bags left this port. Quotations, 
Jan. 3: wheat bran, $1.83 per 100 lbs; 
shorts, $1.98. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Brans and standard mid- 
dlings were lower last week, while flour 
middlings and red dog were steadier, 
with trading light throughout. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 5, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran, $37.75@38.50 ton; soft winter bran, 
$38@38.50; standard middlings, $36.75@ 
37.50; flour middlings, $40@40.50; red 
dog, $42@43. 


Boston.—Bran and middlings declined 
$1 last week. Offerings were more lib- 
eral. Local stocks sufficient to meet cur- 
rent needs. ,Other feeds quiet and un- 
changed. Quotations: spring bran, $38@ 
38.50 ton, near-by or prompt shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks; hard winter bran, $38; 
soft winter bran, $38@38.50; standard 
middlings, $38@38.50; flour middlings, 
$44@44.50; mixed feed, $41.50@45; red 
dog, $46.50; stock feed, $41.50. Canadian 
shippers offered pure bran for prompt 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
at 50@75c under the domestic product, 
and pure middlings at about 50c under. 


Buffalo.—Millfeed prices were easier 
last week: Quotations, Jan. 5: standard 
bran $34.50@35 ton, pure bran $35.50@ 
36, middlings $34.50, heavy mixed feeds 
$40.50, flour middlings $38.50 and red 
dog $42. 

Pittsburgh—Millfeed sales improved 
last week. Prices were slightly lower. 
Quotations, Jan. 5: standard middlings, 
$35.50@36 ton; flour middlings, $38.50@ 
39.50; spring wheat bran, $36@37; red 
dog, $42.50@43.50. 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed sold slowly last 
week, and the market was easier. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 5, prompt shipment: spring 


bran, $38@39 ton; hard winter bran, 
$38@39; pure bran, $40; soft winter 
bran, $40@41; standard middlings, $37@ 
38; flour middlings, $40@43; red dog, 
$43.50@45.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle.—Millfeed was softer last week, 
due principally to mild weather and to 
the capacity grinding of local mills on 
contract flour. Montana mills still over- 
looked this section in their offerings, pre- 
ferring eastern outlets, but there was a 
fair amount of Montana feed available 
from resellers at about $29@29.50 ton, 
with takers scarce. Coast mills, Jan. 4, 
quoted red and standard millfeed at 
$27.50@28, and white at $29@29.50. 

San Francisco.—Millfeeds were slow 
and in poor demand last week. Mill 
offerings were scarce, but slightly weak- 
er. Business was confined largely to 
resales. The only feed which had any 
particular demand was red bran, packed 
in 100’s. Quotations, Jan. 4, basis car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, prompt shipment: Kansas bran, 
$40@41 ton; Idaho blended mill run, $35 
@36; Idaho white mill run, $36@37; 
Idaho red mill run, $34@35; northern 
white bran and mill run, $35@386; north- 
ern red and standard mill run, $33.50@ 
34; shorts, $36@37; middlings, $40@42; 
Montana mill run, $33@34; Montana 
bran, $35@36; low grade flour, $48@44. 

Ogden.—Pacific Coast dealers have ac- 
cumulated larger millfeed stocks, and 
demand has decreased correspondingly. 
Prices were lowered $2 for bran, mill 
run and middlings. February offers were 
on the same price basis as January. 
Quotations, Jan. 5, to California dealers: 
red bran and mill run $32.50@33.50 ton, 
blended bran and mill run $34@35, white 
bran and mill run $35@36 and middlings 
$43@46, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. To 
Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran and 
mill run $28, blended bran and mill run 
$29, white bran and mill run $30 and 
middlings $39@40, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. To southeastern dealers: red bran 
and mill run $32.75@33.25, blended bran 
and mill run $34@35, and white bran and 
mill run $35.25@36.25, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points. 

Portland.—There were no changes in 
millfeed last week. Demand was not ac- 
tive, and mill run still was quoted in 
straight cars at $29 ton. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg—Most mills reported a 
slump in demand for bran and shorts 
last week. That from the eastern Unit- 
ed States subsided, and the situation 
was easier all round. Prices showed no 
change. Quotations, Jan. 5: Manitoba 
points, bran $28 ton, shorts $30; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; Alberta, 
bran $29, shorts $31; British Columbia, 
bran $29@31, shorts $31@33; Pacific 
Coast, bran $32@384, shorts $34@36. 

Montreal.—Millfeed was generally slow 
last week. Demand from New England 
indicates an interest in the market. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in jutes, net cash, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points, Jan. 4: bran, $35.25 
ton; shorts, $35.25; middlings, $38.25. 
At Fort William: bran $27, shorts $27, 
middlings $30. 

Toronto.—Millfeed was in good de- 
mand last week. The domestic market 
is consuming an unusual amount and 
there is not the usual quantity available 
for export. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 5: bran $35 ton, shorts $35 
and middlings $38, in jute bags, mixed 
cars, delivered, Ontario points, net cash 
terms. 

oS 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, about 44 per cent of the farm- 
ers’ elevator companies use the grain 
futures market for hedging purposes, 
while 28 per cent practice mixing to 
some extent. . ‘ 
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MIXED FEED 


Memphis.—Mixed feed was dull last 
week, buyers apparently taking needs 
only. Supplies in some districts were 
said to be extremely light. 


Nashville-—There was some improve- 
ment in sales of mixed feeds last week. 
Prices ruled practically steady. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 5: poultry mash feeds, at 
Nashville mills, 100-lb bags, $54@72 ton; 
poultry scratch feeds, $40.50@48; dairy 
feeds, $37@52; horse feeds, $35.50@42. 


St. Louis.—Mixed feed manufacturers 
reported a much better demand last 
week, due to colder weather. Shipping 
instructions on old contracts were active. 
Prices were unchanged. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Jan. 5, at $51.50 
ton, high grade horse feed $45.50, and 
scratch feed $44.50. 


Chicago—New mixed feed business 
was slow last week, but shipping direc- 
tions good. On Jan. 5, 24 per cent dairy 
feeds were quoted at $48@49 ton, sacks, 
Chicago, scratch feeds $41@42 and mash 
feeds $59@61. 


Evansville—Mixed feed was more ac- 
tive last week, especially poultry and 
scratch feed. Quotations, Jan. 5, f.o.b., 
Evansville: tankage, $75 ton; dairy feeds, 
$39; scratch feeds, $48; mash feeds, $55. 


Montreal.—_Demand for mixed feeds 
was quiet last week, with prices steady. 
Quotations, Jan. 3, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points: barley meal, $42.25 ton; 
oat moulee, $46.25; mixed moulee, $46.25. 


Toronto.—Mixed feed business is re- 
turning to normal. Quotations, Jan. 5: 
oat chop $46 ton, oat and barley chop 
$47, crushed oats $44, corn meal $48, feed 
wheat $46, oat feed $26, chick feed $64, 
mixed car lots, net cash, delivered, On- 
tario points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
cottonseed meal was quiet last week. 
Foreign demand was good, and 12,000 
sacks left this port for San Juan. Most 
buying was done on a current or near 
future basis. Quotations, Jan. 3: meal, 
8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $46@46.50 
ton; hulls, sound quality, $12@12.50, de- 
livered. 

Kansas City.—Plentiful offerings of 
cottonseed meal last week met with a 
very slow demand. Quotation, Jan. 5, 
$50.40 ton. 

Memphis.—Cottonseed meal was inac- 
tive last week, with quotations slightly 
lower. Mills have control of practically 
all the seed. Buyers showed little in- 
terest, even at concessions. On Jan. 5 
dealers quoted 41 per cent meal at $44.50 
@45 ton for immediate shipment. Hulls 
were steady at $10, bulk. 

Evansville.—Cottonseed meal remained 
unchanged last week. Quotation, Jan. 5, 
$54 ton. 

Chicago.— Cottonseed meal demand 
was quiet last week, and prices easier. 
On Jan. 5, 43 per cent was quoted at 
$51.50 ton, sacks, Chicago, and 41 per 
cent at $49. 

Milwaukee.—There was no change in 
cottonseed meal last week, and no de- 
mand. Quotation, Jan. 5, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $42@52.80 ton. 

Boston.—There was a dull demand for 
cottonseed meal last week, with some 
pressure by shippers to sell at $48.75@ 
56.25 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt ship- 
ment, Boston points, according to route 
and grade. 

Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal advanced 
last week, with increased demand. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 5: 41 per cent, $52.50 ton; 
43 per cent, $55.50. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of cottonseed meal 
were light last week. Prices were lower. 
On Jan. 5 41 per cent protein was quot- 
ed at $49.70 ton. 

Philadelphia, — Cottonseed meal last 
week closed quiet, and without net 
change. Quotations, Jan. 5: 43 per cent, 
$57 ton; 41 per cent, $53.50@54. 


HOMINY FEED 


Nashville—There was a slow demand 
for hominy feed last week, with the 
market about steady. Quotation, Jan. 
5, $38@39 ton. 

Evansville—Hominy feed was un- 
changed last week. Quotations, Jan. 5: 
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flake, $3.10 per 100 lbs; pearl, $2.30; 
cracked, $2.30; grits, $2.30. 

New Orleans.—There was a slow de- 
mand for hominy feed last week, and 
prices advanced. Offerings were light, 
and exports improved. Quotation, Jan. 
3, $2.08 per 100 lbs. 

Memphis.—Offerings of corn bran were 
extremely light last week, and prices 
firm. On Jan. 5 it was quoted at $36.50 
ton, and hominy feed 50c more. Buyers 
are taking only immediate needs. 


Omaha.—Hominy feed ruled firm last 
week. On Jan. 5 white was quoted at 
$33 ton and yellow at $33. 


Chicago—Hominy feed prices declined 
last week. On Jan, 5 it was quoted at 
$34.50@35 ton, sacks, Chicago. 

‘ Milwaukee—Hominy feed held firm 
last week, and may again be used as a 
substitute for gluten feed. Quotation, 
Jan. 5, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $34.50@35 ton. 

Baltimore.—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was steady and slow 
last week at $39 ton, in 100-lb sacks, for 
prompt shipment. Only a small jobbing 
demand was in evidence. 

Boston.—Hominy feed is weak, ship- 
pers offering at a 50c@$1 decline. Of- 
ferings liberal, especially from Buffalo, 
with some pressure to sell. There is very 
little local demand. On Jan. 5 shippers 
offered at $42 ton, in 100-lb_ sacks, 
prompt shipment, Boston points. 

Philadelphia.—Buyers showed little in- 
terest in hominy feed last week, and the 
market was easier, with moderate but 
ample offerings. Quotation, Jan. 5, 
$39.50@40.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Screenings were rather 
quiet last week, with supplies exceeding 
demand. Light-weight stuff, which is 
wanted by mixers, was scarce and rela- 
tively high. Quotations were unchanged. 
Elevator dust and oat clips were held 
at $10@11 ton, grinding screenings— 
30@35 lbs bu—$11.50@12, heavy seeds 
$12@13, and flaxseed screenings $14@ 
14.50. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for screenings was 
only moderate last week, but no accumu- 
lation was reported and prices ruled firm. 
Quotations, Jan. 5: shut-offs, $4 ton; 
standard recleaned, $19. 


Toronto.—Screenings continued inac- 
tive last week and no improvement is 





expected until the present abundant sup- 
ply of feeding grains is exhausted. On 
Jan. 5 recleaned. standard screenings 
were quoted at $25 ton, track, Bay ports. 
Duluth—Sales of screenings continued 
slow last week, due to light demand. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Memphis.—Alfalfa meal continued dull 
last week, mixers only picking up an 
occasional car. No, 1 medium was steady 
at $33 ton, and No. 2 at $80. 

Chicago.—Demand for alfalfa meal 
was quiet last week, and prices steady. 
On Jan. 5, No. 1 was quoted at $31.50 
ton, sacks, Chicago, and No. 2 at $28 
@28.50. 

Omaha.—Top grades of alfalfa meal 
moved up around $1 last week. Quota- 
tions: medium size, choice $82 ton, No. 
1 $29.50, No. 2 $25.50. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Milwaukee——Gluten feed and meal 
held firm last week. There were no of- 
ferings. Quotations, Jan. 5, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee: gluten feed, $42.65 ton; gluten 
meal, $54.65. 

Baltimore.—Gluten feed and meal last 
week were scarce and wanted, the for- 
mer being tightly held at $48.55 ton and 
the latter at $60.55, in 100-lb sacks. 

Boston.—There are no offerings of 
gluten meal for shipment to Boston. 
Some mills are reported sold up and out 
of the market. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Evansville—Dried buttermilk was 
sluggish last week. On Jan. 5 semisolid 
in barrel lots was quoted at $4.25 per 
100 Ibs. 

Kansas City—Demand for dried but- 
termilk improved last week. Most in- 
quiry was for l.c.l. shipments and the 
price was unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 
5: car lots, 614¢ lb; Le.l., 634¢. 

Chicago.—New business in dried but- 
termilk was very light last week, but old 
orders were cleaned up satisfactorily. It 
was quoted, Jan. 5, at 6%@7c lb, car 
lots, Chicago, and 74,@7%c L.e.l. 


HAY 


Philadelphia.—Not enough No. 1 hay 
arrived last week to establish a market. 
No. 2 was in fair request and steady, 
while the lower grades, which comprised 
the bulk of the supply, were dull and 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 8, 
based on carfoad lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ........ee0. $32.50@33.00 $30.50@31.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $38.00@38.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 32.50@33.00 .....@..... 29.00@29.50 31.50@32.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... «..-+ Daoceee coove Boooee seeee@..... 32.00@32.50 38.00@38.50 
Standard middlings* ... 32.00@32.50 30.50@31.00 30.00@30.50 .....@..... 36.75@87.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 34.50@35.50 32.50@33.00 31.00@31.50 33.75@34.50 40.00@40.50 
MOE GOS cccvcccccccoece 37.50@38.50 35.00@37.50 .....@..... ..0+.@... 42.00 @ 43.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus, Nashville 
Spring bran ..........6. $34.50@35.00 $38.00 @39.00 $38.00@38.50 $38.00@39.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran .....6 eeeee ia csc 38.00 @39.00 ee+++@38.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... «s+. @..... 40.00@41.00  .....@38.50 38.50@39.50 33.00@35.00 
Standard middlings* ... 34.00@35.00 37.00@38.00  38.00@38.50 37.00@38.00 36.00@40.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «s+. @39.00 40.00@43.00 44.00@44.50 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
Red dog ....ccccccccccee coves @42.50 43.50@45.50 .....@46.50 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
‘i 30 EERRERER ED Ser @35.00 $.....@35.00 $.....@88.00 
GWimmipes .cccscces seses @ 28.00 @30.00 0004 CMF 005 « 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Jan. 7, and on the cor- 


responding date in 1928, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 


were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1928 1929 
BBPAM cccccscvcccsesses $30.00 $30.00@30.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 31.00 30.00@30.50 
Middlings ..........+.. \ 30.00 @30.50 
Flour middlings ...... . 32.00 @33.50 
Med GOW .ccceesss - ° 34.00 @38.50 
Mixed feed ........... . 31.50 @32.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.50 56.00@56.50 
WPOR® ci cvvccesccccens 39.50 39.00@39.50 
Middlings* ........... 39.00 39.00@39.50 
TOG GRE? cccccccscces 46.00 43.00@45.00 

Duluth— 

) «TUTTE TURIEE LL 30.50 30.00@30.50 
BMIGAMRSS . 2... cescccs 30.50 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 32.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 32.50 32.00@32.50 
BOG GOW 2c vrscscccece 38.00 39.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
BONE cc nc eeysceccresse 32.50 32.00@32.50 
Brown shorts ........ 32.50 32.50@33.00 
Gray shorts .......... 34.50 34.50@35.50 
RO errr rr 14.00 15.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 32.00 33.00@34.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ............ 37.00 34.50@35.00 
SD died a> 6.920 00-s ¢08 36.00 34.25@34.50 
Standard middlings ... 35.00 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 37.00@38.00 
WOE BOB ionccscccssce 42.50 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 37.00 37.00@37.50 
GO meee! cc cece cccces 47.50 58.50@59.00 
*Boston. tChicago. 


Milwaukee, 
Kansas City— 1928 929 
| eee eee $30.50 $30.00@30.50 
TD cb cBkkees ce dacede 39.50 29.50@30.50 
Brown shorts ........ 31.00 31.00@32.00 
a ee 32.50 32.00@33.50 
Be GO aciccvccveces 37.50 38.00@40.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 39.50 38.50@39.00 
BPO BOR 2c. ccccvcces 39.00 38.00@38.50 
WE ME oa bo nneeu.e 38.50 37.50@38.00 
Spring middlings ..... 38.50 37.00@38.00 
. 8 ae ee 47.00 43.00@44.00 
Flour middlings ...... 46.00 39.00@43.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 33.00 32.75 @33.50 
BED. obese due ccccdees 33.50 32.50@33.00 
ee ee 33.00 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.50 34.00@35.00 
errr ere 39.00 36.00@41.00 
|” Pee ee 28.50 28.00@28.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 48.50 42.00@52.80 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 35.00 41.00@42.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 44.00 42.00@42.50 
Gluten feed ............ 36.70 .....@42.65 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ........... $8.30 
PEE Sci cdnccvsncwsces 7.00 9.10 . 
ie A ae osee 7.50 
po eee 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 
MOMMRIO cc cccccccccccses éeee 4.70 
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FEED MERGER RUMORED 
UMORS of mergers, consolida- 


tions, combinations and what 
not, which continue to float through 
the breadstuffs industry, have cen- 
tered momentarily about the feed- 
stuffs trade. The latest report is that 
four large feed manufacturing and 
feed handling companies in the East 
are planning to consolidate. As yet, 


according to reports, negotiations are 
in their infancy. 





weak. Quotations, Jan. 5: No, 2 timothy, 
$17.50@18 ton; No. 3, $15@15.50; No. 1 
clover mixed, $16@17; No. 2, $14@15. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee.—Brewers’ dried grains are 
practically unavailable. Prices _ re- 
mained unchanged last week. Quotation, 
Jan. 5, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $41@42.50 ton. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Feeding tankage showed no 
marked change last week. Omaha pack- 
ing plants were generally well sold up 
on both 60 per cent protein and meat 
and bone scrap. Quotations, Jan. 5: 60 
per cent protein, $70 ton; meat and bone 
scrap, $65. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—Reground oat feed was firm 
last week, offerings scarce. On Jan. 5 
it was quoted at $18 ton, sacks, Chicago. 

Boston.—On Jan. 5, shippers offered 
reground oat hulls at $22 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points, prompt shipment, 
but few sales were noted. 

oo 


FEED MEN PLAN TO MEET 
AT BUFFALO ON JAN. 17-18 


The midwinter meeting of the Mutual 
Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ Association 
will be held at the Hotel Buffalo, Buf- 
falo, Jan. 17-18. E. B. Dunbar, presi- 
dent, will occupy the chair. 

Francis X. Schwab, mayor of Buffalo, 
will welcome the delegates. A mecting 
for members only will be held on the 
afternoon of Jan. 17. There will be dis- 
cussion of the cash basis in feed and 
grain retailing at this session. A theater 
party will be held that evening. 

On Jan. 18 Dr. C. E. Ladd, of the agri- 
cultural experiment station of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., will speak on 
“What the Extension Forces Are Doing 
in the Field of Feeds, Seeds and Fer- 
tilizers.” Another speaker will be E. K. 
Bradbury, of the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) 
Power Co., whose topic will be “The 
Beauty and Utility of Niagara Falls.” 

J. D. Ditzler is secretary of the or- 
ganization. 

o> 


A THIRST RAISING FEED 
Green feed, shell, grit, and good qual- 
ity grains are important factors in win- 
ter egg production, but the primary 
requisite and the item which is most fre- 
quently overlooked in cold months is 4 
good supply of water for poultry. The 
best of feeds purchased at the local ele- 
vator cannot produce the desired results 
if the feeder neglects the aqua pura. 
Meat scrap as well as salt is thirst 
producing, and generous proportions of 
each are recommended. Five pounds 
salt and 100 lbs meat scrap, compounded 
with 100 lbs each of bran, shorts, ground 
yellow corn, and pulverized oats, repre- 
sent an effective dry mash formula if 
cod-liver oil, green feed, and water sup- 
plement it as the season demands. 


~~ 


COTTONSEED HULLS EXPENSIVE 

Experiments now completed in Texas 
show conclusively that sorghum silage 
and fodder are more satisfactory rough 
ages than cottonseed hulls, when fed with 
ground milo heads and cottonseed meal 
to fatten calves. 

Calves fed cottonseed hulls did not 
possess the finish that was found in those 
fed silage. On a three-year average, lot 
No. 1, fed silage, showed a feed cost of 
$11.38 per 100 lbs gain. Lot No. 2, fed 
cottonseed hulls, showed $13.80 as its 
feed cost. 
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Minneapolis—Linseed meal continues 


firm and quiet. Both demand and pro- 
duction are restricted. Crushers report 
shipping directions abundant. Buyers 
appear to be holding off in the hope of 
lower prices. Meal is quoted at $57 ton. 
Cake for export shipment is quoted at 
$47.50 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth 





Track Toarr. Track May July 
Jan. 1...- Holiday 
Jan. 2....$2.87% 2.37% 2.37% 2.39% 2.39% 
Jan. 3.... 2.37 2.37 2.37 2.39 2.39% 
Jan. 4.... 2.86% 2.36% 2.36% 2.38% 2.38% 
Jan. 5.... 2.36% 2.36% 2.36% 2.38% 2.38% 
Jan. 7.... 2.38 2.38 2.38 2.40 2.39% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Jan. 5, 1929, compared with. the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1928-29 1927-28 1928-29 1927-28 





Minneapolis ... 8,840 9,843 2,498 1,766 
Duluth .....-- 4,431 7,041 4,361 7,133 
Totals .....- 18,271 16,884 6,859 8,899 


Duluth—Little business was done in 
cash flaxseed last week. Both No. 1 
spot and to arrive closed Jan. 5 at 
$2.345,@2.38%, bu. Interest in futures 
was light. May closed at $2.38%4. 

Winnipeg —Demand for linseed cake 
and meal was excellent last week. Sup- 
plies are keeping pace with demand. 
Quotations, Jan. 5: oil cake in bags, $51 
ton; meal in new bags, $53, and in sec- 
onds $52. Flaxseed trading was light. 
There appeared to be a little freer sell- 
ing of the May future. No. 1 north- 
western closed Jan. 5 at $1.85% bu, basis 
in store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal was in light 
demand last week, with the price un- 
changed. On Jan. 5 it was quoted, in 
second-hand bags,. at $57.50 ton, f.o.b., 
mill points. 

Chicago—There was a fairly active 
demand for linseed meal last week, sales 
being chiefly for near-by delivery. On 
Jan. 5 it was quoted at $58@58.50 ton, 
sacks, Chicago. 

Kansas City—Demand for linseed 
meal was better last week than for most 
feedingstuffs. Offerings were only fair. 
Quotation, Jan. 5, $59.80@60.30 ton. 

Buffalo—tLinseed meal was offered in 
limited amounts last week, with prices 
firm. Resellers offered at $58.50 ton, 
with mills firm at 50c more. 

Milwaukee.—Discounts under list quo- 
tations were given last week on linseed 
oil meal by some who have surplus 
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stocks, but demand was slow. No 
changes were emade in prices. Quota- 
tion, Jan. 5, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $58@58.50 
ton. 


Boston.—Shippers quoted linseed meal, 
Jan. 5, at $61@62.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
prompt shipment, Boston points, for 34 
per cent. Only a fair, scattered demand 
came from other New England points. 

Evansville——Demand for flaxseed was 
fair last week, with shipping directions 
in good volume. Prices were higher. 
Quotation, Jan. 5, $65 ton. 

Pittsburgh—Linseed meal was slug- 
gish last week, with prices lower and 
business light. Quotation, Jan. 5, $61.20 

on. 


><> 


CORN PRODUCTS BUYS INTO 
AMERICAN MILLING FIRM 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—The Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., New York, has pur- 
chased a one third interest in the Ameri- 
can Milling Co., Peoria, Ill. The Ameri- 
can company is one of the largest mixed 
feed manufacturing concerns in the Unit- 
ed States. The move is believed to be in 
line with the general policy of present 
day business to be enabled to give great- 
er service through representation at 
strategic locations. 


oad 


ARCHER-DANIELS COMPANY 
MARKETS NEW TYPE FEED 


Mrinneapotis, Minn.— The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. is now manufac- 
turing a high grade, 15 per cent pro- 
tein feed which has been named Ardan- 
co. It is a by-product extracted from 
flaxseed just prior to crushing, and has 
a guaranteed minimum protein content 
of 15 per cent, minimum fat content of 
8 per cent, and a maximum fiber content 
of 12 per cent. According to the com- 
pany, Ardanco is an especially palatable, 
finely ground feed, adaptable for feeding 
hogs and sheep, while experiments have 
shown it to be a splendid body builder 
and an aid in increasing milk production 
in cattle. The company reports that 
dealers are enthusiastic about the prod- 
uct. 

oo 


FEED COMPANY WINS CASE 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The case of the 
United States vs, the Gailbraith-Pease 
Hay & Feed Co., Des Moines, was set- 
tled in federal court, Dec. 28, when 
Judge Charles Dewey ordered the gov- 
ernment to pay the feed company $1,600. 
The case involved a freight rate dispute 
and the terms of the contract entered 
into by the government and the company. 





Milwaukee——Rye flour continued its 
downward movement last week. Buyers 
feel that prices will go lower. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 5: pure white, $6.40@6.55 bbl; 
light, $6.15@6.30; medium, $5.85@6; 
pure dark, $4.60@4.75; meal, $5.20@5.35. 

Minneapolis.—Good milling rye is very 
scarce and does not have to go begging, 
notwithstanding the lack of demand for 
rye flours. High prices, of course, have 
curtailed consumption. Evidently, bak- 
ers are using more wheat clears in their 
rye mix than formerly, and are buying 
pure rye flours very sparingly. Car lot 
orders are exceptional nowadays, buyers 
taking only a few barrels at a time, 
either ex-warehouse or in mixed cars. 
Prices, however, are unchanged and firm. 
Pure white is quoted at $6.30@6.45 bbl, 
in 98-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure 
medium $5.65@5.80 and pure dark $4.45 
@4.60. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 7,090 bbls flour, compared with 
11,365, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago.—Aside from a few sales of 
single cars and one or two of 500 bbls, 
there was little rye flour booked last 
week. The local output totaled 3,821 
bbls, against 4,075 the previous week. 
Mill asking prices, Jan. 5: patent white, 
$6.30@6.45 bbl, jute; medium, $5.55@ 
5.90; dark, $4.35@4.65. 

Duluth—Light inquiry for rye flour 
resulted in only occasional sales of small 
parcels last week. Quotations, Jan. 5, 
f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, 
$6.50 bbl; No. 2 straight, $6; No. 3 dark, 
$4.75; No. 5 blend, $6.05; No. 8 rye, 
$5.45. 

Baltimore—Rye flour was neglected 
and lower last week. Buyers could find 
no call for the goods which would justify 
paying the premium demanded. Nomi- 
nal quotations, Jan, 5, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure top patent, $6.75@7 bbl; straight, 
$6@6.25; dark, $4.75@5. 

St. Louis ——Rye flour quotations, f.o.b., 
St. Louis, basis 98-lb cottons, Jan. 5: 
pure white patent, $6.75 bbl; medium, 
$6.25; pure dark, $5; rye meal, $5.65. 


New York.—No interest was evident 
in rye flour last week. On Jan. 4, white 
patent, in jutes, was quoted at $6.70@ 
7.10 bbl. 


Boston.—There was a quiet demand 
for rye flour last week, with prices 10@ 
15c lower. Rye meal and pure dark rye 
also were lower, with little demand. 
Quotations, Jan. 5, in sacks: choice white 
patent rye flour, $7.05@7.15 bbl; stand- 
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ard patents, $6.70@6.80; medium light 
straights, $6.35@6.50; medium dark 
straights, $5.85@6.25; pure dark rye, 
$5.25@5.35; rye meal, $5.70@5.80. 

Buffalo—Good demand for dark rye 
flour continued last week with a fair call 
for white. Quotations, Jan. 5, 98-lb 
sacks, car lots: white, $6.50 bbl; dark, 
$5.50@6. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour last week sold 
at former rates. Quotations, Jan. 5, in 
140-lb jute sacks: white, $7.25@7.50 bbl; 
medium, $6@6.50; dark, $5@5.50. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of rye flour were 
light last week, and shipping directions 
fairly good. Quotations, Jan. 5: pure 
white $6.65@7.15 bbl, medium $5.65@6.15 
and dark $4.40@5, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh. 

oo 


COMMERCIAL FEED MIXERS 
REPORT LIGHT DELIVERIES 


Deliveries of commercial feeds up to 
Dec, 31 were reported unusually light, 
due to mild weather. Manufacturers 
complain that they have a good many de- 
linquent’ contracts on their books, and 
that country dealers have been reluctant 
to order out as might have been the case 
had the market shown a strong upward 
trend. One large manufacturer said that 
country dealers were bought far ahead 
of their immediate needs, and that direc- 
tions might continue slow for a period. 


oS 


ARCHER-DANIELS TO MOVE 
ITS MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 


Mrinneapous, Minn.—The general of- 
fices of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
linseed crusher, Minneapolis, will be 
moved to the Roanoke Building about 
Jan. 19. Extensive quarters have been 
arranged for on the sixth floor of that 
recently constructed building. The move 
is being made to provide the company 
with larger quarters. The office had 
been at Twenty-ninth Avenue Southeast 
and the Chicago Great Western tracks. 


<<“! 


FARM PAPERS ADVERTISE 
COMMERCIAL MIXED FEED 


Publishers of the standard farm group 
of agricultural papers which reach some 
13,000,000 readers have prepared and 
are running in their columns full-page 
advertisement messages designed to 
show the advantages resulting by the 
use of commercial mixed feeds. Poultry 
journals are also giving their readers 
feature stories outlining the value of 
commercial mixed poultry feed. 
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New Orleans.—Export demand for 
corn improved last week, but the local 
call was only fair. Shipments totaled 
224,704 bus. Prices, Jan. 3: No. 2 yel- 
low $1.06 bu, No. 8 $1.04; No. 2 white 
$1.06, No. 3 $1.04 (for export, 6c bu 
less, sacked); yellow chops, $2 per 100 
Ibs; cream meal, $2.25; standard meal, 
$2.15; grits, $2.25. 

Memphis.—More inclination was shown 
by jobbers last week to buy corn meal. 
A moderate business was booked for 
January-February shipment, at $3.90@4. 
Most mills asked $4 or more, basis 24’s, 
Corn continued steady, but movement 
was small, with cash No. 3 white, Jan. 
5, quoted at 941% c, 

St. Lowis.—Corn was in good demand 
last week. Mills took fair quantities of 
the better grades. Receipts were 511 
cars, against 461 a week ago. Cash 
prices, Jan, 5: No. 4 corn, 8144c bu; No. 
3 yellow 84@85c, No. 4 yellow 81144@ 
83c, No. 5 yellow 80¥,c; No. 4 white, 83c. 

Kansas City.—Demand for corn con- 
tinued good last week, with prices slight- 
ly higher. Quotations, Jan. 5: white 
corn, No. 2 81@82¢ bu, No. 3 79@80¥,c, 
No. 4 77@78%%c; yellow corn, No. 2 81 
@82c, No. 3 79@80c, No. 4 77@78¥c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 80@8lc, No. 3 77¥, 
@i8Y,c, No. 4 754%,.@77c. 

Nashville—Demand for corn improved 
last week. Shipments for 10 days were 
31 cars, compared with 20 last year. 
Corn meal was in moderate demand. 
Quotations, Jan. 5: corn, No. 2 white 
98c bu, No. 3 white 95c; No. 2 yellow 
98c, No. 3 yellow 95c; degerminated 
cream meal, in bags, $2.23 per 100 Ibs. 


Chicago.—On Jan. 5 corn flour was 
quoted at $2.40 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$2.40, cream meal $2.40, and hominy 
$2.40. Cash corn was strong, and in 
good demand. Europe again is buying 
corn in this country. No. 3 mixed was 
quoted at 8314c bu, No. 4 mixed 814,@ 
824%4,c, No. 5 mixed 791,@8lc, No. 6 
mixed 78@78¥,c; No. 3 yellow 85@851,c, 
No. 4 yellow 82@83'%c, No. 5 yellow 
79Y,@8lc, No. 6 yellow 78@78¥,c; No. 
4 white 82@83c, No. 5 white 79@8lc. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn advanced Ic 
last week. Industrial users and shippers 
were quite active. Receipts were 384 
cars, against 495 the previous week and 
244 last year. Quotations, Jan. 5: No. 4 
yellow, 82@83'¥,c bu; No. 4 white, 82@ 
83,c; No. 4 mixed, 81@82%c. Corn 
meal was quoted at $1.75 per 100 lbs. 


Minneapolis—A fair general demand 
is reported for corn at Minneapolis. 
Higher prices are looked for as receipts 
diminish. No. 3 yellow on track is quot- 
ed at 11@9c bu under Chicago May, No. 
4 yellow 14@12¢ under, No, 5 yellow 
164%2@14%ec under, and No. 3 mixed 1742 
@15%ec under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 5 
was 784%,@8lc; the closing price on Jan. 
7 was 80@8lc. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Jan. 8 at $4.50 
@4.60 per 100 lbs, and yellow at $4.50 
@4.60. 


Evansville.—Business in corn products 
was good last week. Poultry feeds 
moved especially well. Quotations, Jan. 
5: corn, 95c bu; cream corn meal, $2.65; 
cracked corn, $2.25; feed meal, $2.25; 
corn bran, $1.75. 





Pittsburgh.—Business in corn goods 
was only moderate last week, with prices 
unchanged. Offerings were light. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 5: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 
97,@98c bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 954, 
@96c; kiln-dried yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.50@2.60, in 100-lb sacks, 


Buffalo—Corn receipts so far this 
season have been exceptionally dry and 
sound. Quotations, Jan, 5: No. 2 yellow 
13¢ over May, No. 3 yellow 10¥ec over, 
Philadelphia. 


Baltimore.—Corn last week was firm 
and in good demand, No. 2 spot and 
January for export closing at 98, c. 
Arrivals were 548,891 bus. The only sale 
reported was a parcel lot of No. 2 mixed 
at 97%c. Closing prices, Jan. 5: No. 2 
spot and January (export), 98%4c; do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.02, Cob 
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corn was steady and in moderate demand 
at $4.80@4.85 bbl. Corn meal and hom- 
iny were nominally steady but inactive, 


the former at $2.20@2.25 per 100 Ibs, 


and the latter at $2.30@2.35. 


Philadelphia.—Corn closed firm at a 
net advance of lc. Offerings were only 
moderate, demand fair. On Jan. 5, for 
export No. 3 yellow, 96c bu was bid. 
Corn goods were in small supply, and 
steady but quiet. Fancy kiln-dried yel- 
low and white meals, in 100-lb sacks, 
were quoted, Jan. 5, at $2.45. 


Boston.—There were few sales of corn 
for shipment last week. Prices, Jan. 5: 
No. 2 yellow, shipment all-rail, $1.07@ 
1.08 bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.05@1.06; No. 
4 yellow, $1.03@1.04. Granulated and 
bolted yellow corn meal were lower at 
$2.55, with feeding meal and cracked 
corn $2.10, all in 100-lb sacks, 


Toronto.—Movement on old corn con- 
tracts was fairly heavy last week, but 
little new business was reported in 
American corn. On Jan. 5 No. 8 Ameri- 
can corn was quoted at 98c bu, delivered, 
Toronto, 

San Francisco.—Demand for corn was 
steady last week. Quotations, Jan. 4, 
basis 100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: 
eastern No. 2 yellow, $1.93, bulk; Egyp- 
tian, $2.25, sacked; California milo, $1.95, 
sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $1.72%, 
bulk; No. 2 Kafir, $1.67, bulk. 

oo 


FEEDING TRENDS ON FARMS 
OF NORTHWEST OBSERVED 


Minneapoiis, Minn.—A survey recent- 
ly conducted by The Northwestern Mill- 
er in four northwestern states brings 
some interesting information as to the 
types of feed being used on farms in 
various localities. The survey was made 
possible through the co-operation of feed 
mills situated at numerous farming cen- 
ters throughout the states of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Montana. 

The purpose of the inquiries sent out 
was to determine the habits of farmers 
in different districts in regard to feed 
mixes. It was shown that the practices 
varied extensively. Some farmers had 
oats ground with screenings, barley and 
corn; others went in more for commer- 
cially prepared mixes; still others used 
mostly oats and barley, these buying 
their bran and shorts at mills in their 
sections. 

One Minnesota report said: “Feed 
mixtures mostly oats and corn, or oats 
and barley; some farmers buy bran and 
oil meals. About one half of all cow 
feed hereabouts is ground oats. We 
produce large quantities of alfalfa hay 
and half of the farmers in this district 
have silos. Those who raise silage use 
mostly oats and oil meal; the others feed 
barley, oats and corn, or oats and bar- 
ley.” 

Another report said that “a mixture of 
barley, oats, spelts and buckwheat” had 
been ground that season. 

In another district the inquiry re- 
vealed that the feed ground was mostly 
oats, although some loads had 25 per 
cent barley and 25 per cent corn. Com- 
mercial feeds were used thereabouts in 
the mix after grinding. Oil meal was 
fed hand mixed, the report said. 

A Montana report said: “We grind 
oats and barley for farmers; they are 
not used to mixing feeds.” 

In the same state: “Farmers bring in 
oats and barley to be ground. We sell 
some oats and barley, and some bran, 
but there is no mixing in our plant.” 

Still another Montana reply to The 
Northwestern Miller’s inquiry revealed 
this state of affairs: “Ranchers raise a 
little oats—enough to feed their horses, 
and that is just about all. We are not 
doing any custom grinding. Sheep men 
use considerable oil meal during the 
heavy. feeding season in the fall and 
winter; but the cattle men feed nothing 
but hay, and the cattle have to rustle for 
themselves most of the time out in this 
country.” 

“Only a few of our best feeders use 
oil meal in fairly large quantities,” a 
North Dakota report stated. Another 
said: “Nearly all feed consumed here is 
ground oats for horses and ground bar- 
ley for cows.” 

According to one reply, the farmers 


in that district cleaned their grain and 
ground wild oats, buckwbeat and pigeon 
grass seeds for hogs. 

“Farmers around here do their own 
grinding, using barley, oats and other 
grain, but very little commercial feed.” 

“We sell a few cars of commercial 
feeds each year,” one mill reported. 
“Farmers here use mostly a straight 
grain mix.” 

A South Dakota report said that plans 
were being made to install a feed mill 
in the company’s elevators, because 
farmers thereabouts were coming to at- 
tach considerably more importance to 
feed mixes than ever before. 


ad 


FEED MANUFACTURERS WILL 
HOLD CONVENTION IN JUNE 


Cuicaco, Inu.—L. F. Brown, secretary 
of the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, announces that the next an- 
nual convention of that organization will 
be held June 6-8 at French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 


oe 


WISCONSIN MILLERS TO 
GATHER AT MILWAUKEE 


Cuicaco, Iut., Jan. 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Charles Gruhle, president, and 
S. C. Northrop, secretary, of the Wis- 
consin Millers’ Association, have an- 
nounced that the annual meeting of the 
organization will be held at the Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Jan. 24. Election of 
officers will take place at that time, and 
many other business matters will be 
brought before members for considera- 
tion and action. 


oo > 


INCREASE SHOWN IN GRAIN 
CROP OF 44 COUNTRIES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Led by an esti- 
mated 17.5 per cent increase in produc- 
tion in Germany alone, the grain crop 
of 44 countries will show an increase in 
the 1928 crop of 5.4 per cent, compared 
with the 1927 crop, it is now indicated. 

The 1928 production in 44 countries is 
reported at 3,612,424,000 bus, compared 
with 3,428,048,000 in 1927. 

Exports of American grain and flour 
decreased sharply from July 1 to Dec. 
29. During that period they totaled 
99,727,000 bus, and last year 154,848,000. 

Canadian exportation for the week 
ended Dec, 29 was set at 4,757,000 bus 
from the five principal ports, and at 
8,179,000 from Fort William, Port Ar- 
thur, Vancouver and Prince Rupert 
combined. This is a considerable decline 
from the preceding week. 


oo 
RICE BRAN UNPALATABLE 


The net energy content of rice bran is 
estimated to be between 75 and 80 per 
cent as large as that of milo chops, and 
the digestible protein content is about 
the same. However, the composition of 
rice bran varies considerably. Except 
for its unpalatability, it could be substi- 
tuted in any dairy ration on that basis. 
On account of its unpalatability, rice 
bran should not ordinarily make up more 
than a third of the grain ration for cows 
which have not been accustomed to it. 

Cows differ in the amount of distaste 
they show for rice bran. It is possible 
that those accustomed to it for long pe- 
riods of time might not show so much 
distaste. It is not true that rice bran 
taints milk. 


oo 


For many years, seasons have fre- 
quently occurred in Victoria when the 
large quantities of potatoes grown have 
exceeded the demand, and they have had 
either to be sacrificed at unprofitable 
prices or left in the ground. Marion 
Johnston, consulate clerk at Melbourne, 
reports that, in an effort to ameliorate 
this condition, the Victorian state gov- 
ernment has acquired the manufacturing 
unit of a plant from the Canadian By- 
Products Co., and it is proposed to erect 
a factory for the manufacture of starch 
and glucose from the annual heavy sur- 
plus of potatoes grown in this state. 
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Toronto.—There was no improvement 
in oatmeal sales last week. Prices diq 
not change. Quotations, Jan. 5: rolled 
oats $7.30 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, less 10¢c bbl for cash; straight cars, 
delivered on track, $7; oatmeal, in 98-} 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats, 

Montreal.—Rolled oats were quiet last 
week, with prices steady. Quotation, 
Jan. 5, $3.60 per 90-lb jute bag, deliy. 
ered to the wholesale trade. 

Winnipeg—Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal was indifferent last- week, 
Good milling oats are hard to find. No 
export business was done. Quotations, 
Jan. 5: rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3.49, 
and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Boston.—There was good demand for 
oatmeal last week, with prices a shade 
lower. On Jan. 5 rolled was quoted at 
$2.80, with cut and ground at $3.08, all 
in 90-lb sacks. Local stocks were mod- 
erate. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal last week sold 
slowly, and there were moderate but am- 
ple offerings at former rates. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 5: ground, $3.25 per 100-lb 
jute sack; rolled, $3 per 90-lb jute sack. 

Mimmeapolis—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Jan. 8 at $2.32 per 90 lbs. 


j THe Buckwoear ALARKET 


Toronto.—Buckwheat moved slowly 
last week. The price declined 2c. On 
Jan. 5 good quality was quoted at 85@ 
88c bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of buckwheat flour 
increased last week, and prices were 
firmer. Quotation, Jan. 5, $3.25@3.50 in 
100-lb sacks. . 

Philadelphia——Demand for buckwheat 
last week was only moderate, but prices 
were steadily held. Quotation, Jan. 5, 
$3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 
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The following list of trade-marks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 


States Patent Office prior to registration, is 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 


trade-mark lawyers, Washington, D. ©. 
Feed millers and dealers who feel that they 
would be damaged by the registration of 
any of these marks are permitted by law to 
file, within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

Dollar sign, and cow and horse heads; 
Milwaukee Grain & Feed Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis; horse and dairy feeds. Use claimed 
since Aug. 25, 1905. 

ESHELMAN’S; John W. Eshelman & 
Sons, Lancaster, Pa; poultry foods, pigeon 
foods, and live stock foods. Use claimed 
January, 1905, as to poultry foods and pis- 
eon foods, and since January, 1916, as l 
live stock foods. 

GOLD CREAM; Whyte Feed Mills, doing 
business as Ozark Feed Mills, Pine Bluff, 
Ark; mixed feeds for live stock. Us 
claimed since July 1, 1926. 

CARBO-LAS; Whyte Feed Mills, Pine 
Bluff, Ark; mixed feed for live stock. Us 
claimed since July, 1924. 

ORGANYZ; Anderson, Smith & Hamilton 
doing business as Double Check Products 
Co., San Francisco; stock and poultry mit 
eral feed. Use claimed since Oct. 1, 1928. 
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The following list of trade-marks, pub: 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office prior to registration 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller 
Mason? Fenwick & Lawrence, patent am 
trade-mark lawyers, Washington, D. \ 
Millers and flour dealers who feel that they 
would be damaged by the registration 
any of these marks are permitted by la¥ . 
file, within 30 days after publication of t 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

AMBOUR, and circular design; John M. 
Bour, doing business as Central Milling ne 
Toledo, Ohio; wheat flour. Use claim 
since Aug. 18, 1928, 

GMI, and circular design; General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; wheat flour. Use claim’ 
since Oct. 24, 1928. ae 

UCO; Rice & Fishman, Newark, ae 
wheat flour, rice and other foods. 
claimed since May 5, 1927. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Savings on Trucking Costs in Flour and 


Grain Transportation 
By S. K. Hargis 


(Industrial Transport Consultant, New York) 


ILLING industry transport offers 

many special problems which re- 

quire special treatment. That per- 
centage of product requiring truck 
transport, especially in the smaller mills, 
js subject to most of the conditions 
which hold good in other heavy food 
roduct industries. Whether the mill 
fleet be large or small, gas propelled or 
electrically driven, it is possible to make 
great savings through the adoption of 
simple measures in fleet operation. The 
mill, at least, will require to know what 
its transport costs are and how these 
costs are applied; no mill cost system 
can be adequate without transport data, 
though truck transport only plays a 
minor role in the milling industry as a 
whole, with its extensive sidings. 


WHAT THE MILL EXECUTIVE SHOULD KNOW 


The mill executive utilizing his own 
fleet, large or small, will require certain 
general information concerning it and at 
regular intervals. Fleet bosses should 
be in a position to furnish this, in gen- 
eral, as follows: 

1—Rate of truck depreciation per unit 
for amortization. 

2—Consumption of gas and oil per 
truck. 

Tire replacement costs per truck 
unit. : 
4—Part replacement and shop work 
time. 

5—Percentage of 
each mill truck unit. 

6—Per mile tonnage per truck unit. 


“dead hours” for 


VALUE OF CENTRALIZED CONTROL 


First let me say a word about central 
control of the truck fleet. Many in the 
trade, because they have small fleets, 
often only two to seven units, scoff at 
the idea of assuming the expense of cen- 
tralized fleet control. To employ one 
man to manage a few trucks appears 
to be a waste of time and money. 

Let me quote from a letter written by 
the head of a single plant: “We oper- 
ated five trucks in 1923 and six in 1924. 
This year we have used seven. Up to 
the fall of 1924 we had no central man- 
agement of our trucks, though we owned 
them and operated them privately. Each 
driver was more or less his own boss, 
accountable only to the shipping clerk. 
Each made out his own reports, which 
were very general and gave us very little 
data upon which to base truck operation 
costs. We wanted to arrive at the ton 
mile figure; it wasn’t possible. An out- 
standing feature was the fact that some 
of the men made showings so much bet- 
ter than others. So we took the man 
with the best and most consistent truck 
record, gave him $50 a week and called 
him fleet boss. We hired him to bring 
the costs of operation on all the other 
trucks down to the figure he had held 
for 19 months, and to raise their delivery 
capacity up to his figure as well. . . . 
I might add that he succeeded in doing 
this within a year. 

“In the first place, he got gas costs 
down 17 per cent, oil bills dropped 12 
per cent, and our ton mile delivery rate 
was shaved off 9 per cent. Our reports 
Were of actual use to the auditors and 
the business office. It was easy to ar- 
tive at our ton mile cost. All records 
are kept by our boss, and all repairs are 
Supervised by him; he hires and fires the 
men. He gets a bonus every time he 
reduces our ton mile haulage cost. Our 
truck troubles have largely vanished.” 

S man also states that any house 
with from three to six trucks can afford 
to appoint a supreme head for their 
management, with profit. 


PLATFORM PLAN SAVES COSTS 

Obviously, the loading platforms of 
any plants in the trade are nerve cen- 
and their problems are closely tied 

up with trucking, even though the plant 
may have ample sidings and carload ex- 
vely. Those who have studied the 
matter are pretty well in agreement that 
4 lot of costly time is wasted at loading 
orms, due to lack of system. In 


one plant we found it possible, by en- 
larging the truck yard and gangway and 
by allowing two truck exits, to reduce 
“dead hours” on a fleet of trucks by 82 
per cent. In connection with this plan, 
the whole method of handling goods on 
the loading platform was put on a sys- 
tematic basis, with immediate and no- 
ticeable results. 

While many of the larger plants in 
the trade have recogni the “nerve 
center” of the business in the loading 
platform, the smaller ones pay scant at- 
tention to it. Given a centrally directed 
truck fleet and one that is efficient, to- 
gether with a _ well-organized loading 
platform, and the plant is able to slice 
its overhead by anywhere from 12 to 20 
per cent. 


WHAT SHOULD OUR TRUCKS CosT? 


There are plants in the trade which 
are able to operate 142- to 3-ton trucks 
at from $9.50 to $11.85 per day, though 
I find that costs sometimes run as high 
as $14. I doubt whether very many of 
the plants are running their gas trucks 
on less than 40c mile. 

One plant was using two two-horse 
teams to handle some of its deliveries at 
$15 per day, and the truck at $10.75 did 
the same job exactly. Of course, stops 
have much to do with mileage costs of 
trucks. As one expert recently pointed 
out, merely because a plant gets a high 
mileage cost for truck operation, it is no 
sign that the truck isn’t efficient and 
profitable. Mileage cost often only tells 
part of the story. Deliveries must be 
prompt in the trade, and this means 
steady going and as much speed as is 
safe. Very often a truck must go a 
roundabout way to make a delivery of 
importance on time. This shows a great- 
er than normal mileage, but in a profit- 
able cause. 


CUTTING DOWN SERVICE COSTS 

One plant with which I have been in 
contact has found a method of reducing 
its truck service costs on nine trucks 
running from two to three and a half 
tons. Formerly, each driver attended 
to the filling of his truck at the begin- 
ning of each day’s work. Now this job 
is assigned to a single young man who is 
trained to the job. He drains every 
crankcase at 250 miles, refills and checks 
up on gas tanks, water, and batteries. 
He is able to go through the nine trucks 
in the course of the night. He is paid 
$32.50 per week, and is required to keep 
a careful checkup on all materials used. 


A particularly interesting feature of this 
inspection is a weekly examination of 
all tires in service. 


DO GOVERNORS PAY? 


One plant executive informed the 
writer that governors on all of its six 
trucks, set for 23 miles per hour, had 
greatly saved in repair bills and in costly 
accidents through careless driving with 
loaded vehicles. 


SHOULD THE PLANT OWN TRUCKS? 


The question as to whether the smaller 
plants in the trade should own their own 
trucks or hire them from a local trans- 
port company is a controversial one. 
The best opinion seems to be that, in 
order to profit by hiring transport (at 
sometimes exorbitant rates), the plant is 
relieved of a profitless overhead during 
quiet periods when the volume of haul- 
age is light. On the other hand, the 
lesser cost possible through private own- 
ership and operation, together with 
greater dependability, pulls in the other 
direction. Most executives feel that 
their trucks have a certain advertising 
value which should not be overlooked, 
and if there are possible savings on the 
system of hiring transport, they do not 
greatly offset the advantages of the pri- 
vate fleet in other ways. 

_It always has to be remembered that 
the small fleet, operated by a single 
plant for its own needs, puts control of 
delivery policies squarely in the hands 
of the firm, and men can be trained with 
greater care to handle merchandise care- 
fully and to hold up their records, 


WHAT ADDS TO TRUCK COSTS 


Those who have kept closest watch on 
the causes for truck depreciation in the 
trade have found that governable prac- 
tices clearly are at the bottom of it, 
such as: 

1—Undue racing of motors during 
pauses in traffic and at terminal points, 
(a) creating carbon, (b) wearing out 
bearings and rings. 

2—Unnecessary starting and stopping: 
(a) hard on brake linings, (b) hard on 
motor parts and chassis, (c) costly in 

as. 

In this connection, one plant believes 
that driving habits can be either good 
or bad, and that the average truck driver 
in the trade can be educated to the right 
series of driving habits. “In one year, 
by careful training and spotting on our 
fleet men,” said one fleet boss to the 
writer, “we reduced our mileage costs 
from 44c to 3442c and prolonged the life 
of our trucks certainly by six months. 
We forced the men to drive with care 
as to stopping, starting and racing of 
engines. Real policing is necessary to 
make a crew of men follow these rules, 
but it can be done, and it is.” 
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FEED NOTES 














The Koster Feed & Grain Co., Man- 
son, Iowa, has purchased the feed store 
in Gilmore City, Iowa, owned by A. H. 
Keck. 

The Pryor (Okla.) Lumber & Grain 
Co. is considering plans for the estab- 
lishment of a soy bean mill in connec- 
tion with its present plant, according to 
O. J. Borum, manager. 

A feed mill has been placed in opera- 
tion at Cambridge City, Ind., by Nelson 
Woodhead. 

McCardle & Wallace have installed a 
feed mill at Terhune, Ind. 

The Busenbark Grain Co. will manu- 
facture mixed feeds at its plant in 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

The Webster City (Iowa) Coal & Feed 
Co. has been sold by B. B. Stuff to W. E. 


’ Staley. 


The Farmers’ Elevator, Mount Union, 
Iowa, has installed a feed mill. 

H. L. Wright has purchased the feed 
business of A. B. Cole, Eldon, Ind. 

The W. Trow Milling Co., Madison, 
Ind., has commenced the manufacture 
and marketing of a line of mixed feeds. 

A feed store has been opened at New 
Albany, Ind., by Stoy & Anderson. 

Smith & Alexander have opened a 


feed store and hammer mill at Pine Vil- 
lage, Ind. 

C. R. Lewis is building a feed mill and 
elevator at Jacksonville, Ill. 

The Bonges Grain & Supply Co. has 
succeeded to the business of the South 
Ottawa Co-operative Grain & Supply 
Co., Ottawa, Ill. 

G. H. Walters has constructed a feed 
storage warehouse in connection with 
the elevator at Maquon, IIl. 

The Industry (Ill.) Co-operative Co. 
has installed a hammer mill. 

W. F. Ellington has installed a ham- 
mer mill in his elevator at Manchester, 
Ill. 

F. L. Stauffer has opened a feed busi- 
ness in Griggsville, Ill. 

Albert H. Knudson has purchased the 
business of the Duthie Co., feed dealers, 
Coeur D’Alene, Idaho. 

F. O. Peterson has purchased the Hil- 
bert Feed Store, White Bear, Minn. 

James Turner & Son have installed a 
feed grinder in their mill at Cassville, 
Mo. 

S. F, Walstad has installed feed grind- 
ing equipment in his elevator at Sacred 
Heart, Minn. 

The Harrington Coal Co. has pur- 
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chased the feed business of F. B. Chris- 
tian, Holland, Mich. 

Copeland Bros. have installed a feed 
mill and mixer at Lone Wolf, Okla. 

The D. & E. Feed Co., Ney, Ohio, has 
been incorporated for $10,000. 

The Jenera (Ohio) Co-operative Grain 
& Supply Co. has installed a hammer 
mill for feed grinding. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain & 
Supply Co., Farwell, Neb., has installed 
a feed grinder. 

The mill and elevator of W. G. Milne, 
Dell Rapids, S, D., burned recently. 

Bruce Patterson and Kelly Davidson 
have purchased the Nora Mills, Lewis- 
burg, Tenn., and will produce feeds. 

The Wy Seyk Co., Kewaunee, Wis., 
has installed a hammer mill. 

The Somerset (Wis.) Milling Co. will 
erect a feed mill. 

The Co-operative Main Roller Mills & 
Power Co., formerly operating a feed 
mill at Phelps, Minn., will be dissolved. 

J. R. Dasher has purchased the plant 
of the Valdosta (Ga.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and has put it in operation. 

The Dewey (Okla.) Mill, owned by H. 
E. Koester and operated by J. L. Brown, - 
burned, with a total loss. Mr. Brown 
will continue the flour and feed business. 

The Quality Mills, Austin, Texas, have 
been sold to D. D. Baker, H. H. Wein- 
ert, Joseph Freeman and T. H. Baker. 

The property will be remodeled and 
a feed mill added. 

The Plainview (Texas) Cotton Oil Co. 
is planning the construction of a plant 
which will produce a feed in which sor- 
ghum grains, small grains, alfalfa and 
cottonseed products will be mixed with 
molasses. 

The Colorado (Texas) Feed Milling 
Co., Inc., is establishing a co-operative 
feed milling plant with an hourly capac- 
ity of 5,000 lbs feed. 

Nolan’s Mill, Prague, Okla., is com- 
pleting a substantial brick building to 
take the place of the frame one burned 
some months ago. 

The Hatchery Produce Co., Okeene, 
Okla., has added a line of millfeed. 

The Guthrie Cotton Oil Co., Wellston, 
Okla., will market millfeed, hay and 
grain. 

The following were elected directors 
of the Farmers’ Elevator and Exchange, 
Wapello, Iowa, at a meeting there on 
Dec. 31: Guy Jamison, Fred Meyerholz, 
Solomon Matthews, Harry Limbacker, 
John Foster, Samuel Diehl and John 
Corey. 

Otto Kaerberle, who for 18 years has 
operated the Newhall (Iowa) Grain Ele- 
vator, announces that he has purchased 
the elevator from its owner, Mrs. E. E. 
Stedman. 

The Central Grain & Elevator Co., 
chartered at Amarillo, Texas, recently, 
with $60,000 capital, is reported planning 
an elevator and general grain business 
there. Leo Jones, Jr., and Henry C. 
King, Jr., are owners. 

Schramm & Johnston will market a 
line of mixed feeds in their stores at 
Corning, Orland and Willows, Cal. 

Meisenhelder Bros., Robinson, IIl., have 
increased capital stock to $75,000, for 
the purpose of opening five branch feed 
stores, and of converting their mill at 
Palestine, Ill., into a mixed feed plant. 
After completion of this mill, they will 
market their own feeds, instead of deal- 
ing for another firm. 

The Hunting elevator at Plymouth, 
Iowa, which recently burned, will be re- 
built, and plans call for the installation 
of feed grinding machinery. 

Walter Gardner has erected a build- 
ing at East Chain (P. O. Fairmont, 
Minn.) for a feed mill. 

Harold Tucker and W. H. Chipping 
have purchased from Kelly Bros., Inc., 
Hood River, Oregon, their hay, feed, 
grain seed and implement business. 

The mill at Dell Rapids, S. D., owned 
by W. G. Milne, burned Dec. 19. 

The McMahon Co., Rapid City, S. D., 
will build a feed mill and storage build- 
ing on West St. Joe Street. 

Herbert Moore has opened the Amco 
Service Store, West Main Street, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., dealing in the feeds 
made by the American Milling Co. 

Fire recently destroyed the plant of 
the Northern Supply Milling Co., Cam- 
eron, Wis. 
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The Use of Ultraviolet Rays 
in Judging Grain 
By J. Tausz and H. Rumm 


Translated from “Zeitschrift fur das gesamte Muhlen- 


wesen,” by Andor Kemeny, Toronto, Ont. 


HE quartz lamp has been used, before this, to 

great advantage, in various branches of chemical 

analysis. Thus, for example, vegetable and min- 
eral oils, or different kinds of paper or cardboard, 
exactly alike to all outward appearance, can be readily 
distinguished, in ultraviolet light, by their different 
colored fluorescence. 

The spe¢ial analytical quartz lamp is filled with a 
certain gas which acts like a filter, being extremely 
pervious to ultraviolet light, while absorbing practical- 
ly all visible light. By the help of this ultraviolet 
detector, or analytical quartz lamp, various substances 
can be shown to produce characteristic and specific 
phenomena of fluorescence in ultraviolet light. 

We have tried to apply the above method of 
analysis to the examination of various seeds, especially 
of grain, and, from the results, to draw inferences as 
to their germinative faculty, as to whether they would 
thrive better in damp or in dry soil, and the like. 

First we have subjected wheat, corn, barley, and 
oats to rays of ultraviolet light. It appeared that the 
individual kernels either showed a very pronounced 
fluorescence, or a weak one, or none at all. As to 
color, the various grains showed characteristic differ- 
ences. For instance, corn appeared light purple blue; 
barley, pale green; oats, pale blue; wheat, blue. 

Especially noticeable were these colors at those 
parts of the berry where the bran coat is thinnest. In 
one case, when the grain was attacked by certain 
spores the latter could be identified by spots of shining 
red in the ultraviolet light. 

Cutting the berry in half it could be seen that the 
endosperm usually shows a blue to purple fluorescence. 
’ Very similar colors were shown by the isolated main 
constituents of the endosperm, which we have investi- 
gated especially in the case of wheat: starch, blue to 
purple blue; gliadin, blue to bluish green; glutenin, 
blue to bluish green. 

Endeavoring to find a correlation between the color 
of fluorescence of the individual grain kernels and 
their germinative faculty, we have separately germi- 
nated grain showing fluorescence and some showing 
none, but we have not been able to arrive at any 
definite conclusions so far. 


Water Destroys Fluorescence 


Examination of sprouting grain in ultraviolet light 
has shown that the addition of water practically al- 
ways destroyed any fluorescence, not only in the grain, 
but also in the sprouting plant. Sprouting oats alone 
formed a notable and striking exception. The delicate 
roots of the newly sprouted oats showed an intensive 
purple blue fluorescence, which even was noticeable on 
the filter paper, after the roots had been dried by 
being pressed between sheets of such paper. 

Testing the germinative power of wheat, we found 
that this was higher for grain showing blue fluo- 
rescence, the germination being conducted in an excess 
of moisture; in case of another kind of wheat, the 
berries not showing any fluorescence at all proved to 
possess a higher germinative faculty. So far we have 
not collected material enough to arrive at statistical 
conclusions. 

In the course of our investigations it appeared that 
of all grains wheat can be judged best by the help of 
ultraviolet light, and it was to this field, therefore, that 
we turned, testing a good many different varieties. 

We found that individual wheat berries showed 
different phenomena of fluorescence, and with every 
variety of wheat we could distinguish four different 
colors, respective shades, viz: intensive blue fluo- 
rescence, pale blue fluorescence, no fluorescence at all 
(brownish color), intensive green fluorescence. 

The intensive green color shows either over the 
whole of the grain, or only in spots. We have repeat- 
ed these tests with the newly harvested wheat of three 
consecutive seasons, and in each case, testing many 
varieties of wheat, we were able to find the above 
shades and colors. Naturally, the percentage of ber- 
ries with an intensive green fluorescence was not abso- 
lutely the same with the various wheats, but averaged 
about 25 per cent, one or two months after the harvest. 

The question now was, What properties character- 
ized the berries of different fluorescence? To answer 
this, the berries belonging to the four classes enumer- 
ated above were picked out by hand and the properties 
of the resulting four groups were compared with one 
another. 

The berries with intensive green fluorescence were 
always somewhat shriveled and smaller than the blue 


ones, those with intensive blue fluorescence consisted 
nearly without exception of heavy, fully developed, 
good-sized grain, whereas the rest, the pale blue and 
brownish berries, were mostly of medium size and 
quality. 

These conclusions show that the berries with an 
intensive green fluorescence seem to be those which 
had not become fully ripe before the wheat was cut, 
so that their chemical constitution was different from 
that of the ripe grain. Also it appears that some of 
their chemical constituents had not reached stability, 
but would only become stable after the wheat had been 
stored for some time. This is borne out by the fact 
that, in the course of storage for any length of time, 
the green fluorescence slowly and gradually changes 
into blue. 


Determining the Moisture Content 


We concluded to investigate whether there was a 
difference in moisture content between the intensive 
green, the small berries, part of them somewhat shriv- 
eled, and the intensive blue, the largest and most 
valuable ones. Therefore we determined most care- 
fully and exactly, by the help of the tetrachlorethane 
method, the moisture content of 10 grams of each, 
counting at the same time the number of berries per 
100 grams. We did this with two wheats of widely 
different moisture content, and obtained the following 
results: 


Green fluorescent Blue fluorescent 


Pet. Pet. 
German Country moisture Berries moisture Berries 
Wheat— content in 100¢ content in100¢ 
MO, B aecseevece 11.54 2,735 11.37 2,188 
BRO. OB ccccncnave 14.22 2,954 14.23 2,250 


It is evident that there is no difference in moisture 
content between berries of green and of blue fluo- 
rescence, nor could we find any fundamental difference 
between the germinative power of the green and the 
blue kernels. With a further growth of the plant, 
however, those of blue fluorescent grain showed a 
stronger and more rapid development above ground, 
whereas those of green fluorescent kernels more rap- 
idly grew a richer ramified root system. 

We did not succeed in our endeavor to isolate, say 
by extraction, the constituents of the berry that cause 
the green fluorescence. Neither could the green color 
be eliminated, nor changed in any way, by heating the 
grain in an oven for five-to six hours at about 120 to 
140 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Time alone caused a far-reaching change. The 
tests were repeated every month, and it was found 
that the number of kernels showing green fluorescence 
was decreasing with every test, until, in about six 
months, there were scarcely any green colored berries 
left. 

We hope to have pointed out, hereby, a method of 
distinguishing rapidly and with little trouble wheat of 
the new crop from that of the previous year. 


Transtator’s Nore: The line of research de- 
scribed in this article raises many—to a miller or 
baker—fascinating questions. Would flour show sim- 
ilar differences of fluorescence? Would, in ultraviolet 
light, the color of freshly milled flour be different from 
that of aged flour? Would there be a gradual change 
in this color, as in the case of wheat? If so, would 
this change be hastened by maturing agents, such as 
Agene gas? 

Or would it promise more success to wash out the 
gluten and try the effect of ultraviolet rays on that? 
On the wet gluten, or have it dried first? Would the 
gluten of freshly milled flour show a different fluo- 
rescence from that of aged flour? Finally, would 
maturing agents have any effect upon the color of the 
gluten in ultraviolet light? 

Should ultraviolet rays fail in this respect, why 
not try X-rays? By the help of the latter it has been 
proved that crystals have a very definite grouping of 
molecules, characteristic for the érystalline material 
in question. In latter years it has also been shown 
in the same way that fibers (cotton, wool, or silk) 
have an equally definite grouping of molecules, in con- 
centric rings. This accounts for the relatively tremen- 
dous resistance of the individual fiber against strain. 

Is it not conceivable that the strength of the gluten 
is dependent on a certain grouping of its molecules? 
The fact that gluten can be broken down mechanically, 
say by overgrinding in the mill, by high-speed mixers 
in the bakery, or by Professor Swanson’s apparatus 
in the laboratory, seems to point to this conclusion. If 
this be true, then perhaps the X-rays will show us what 
that grouping of the molecules is like in the case of 
strong gluten and what it is in the case of weak, or 
of mechanically broken down, gluten. It would be 
grand if at last we could get hold of that elusive 
property, “gluten quality,” merely by looking into the 
inside of the wheat berry, just as a doctor X-rays 
our own insides! 





British Milling School 


The revised syllabus of the course in _ technical 
education, sponsored by the Joint Industrial Council 
for the Flour Milling Industry of Great Britain, which 
resulted in a reduction in the number of students 
when first introduced two years ago, now apparently 
offers a greater inducement, and the number has 
been increased. This fact was brought out in the 
annual report of the technical education committee 
of the council, published a few weeks ago. 

Last year these classes were maintained at Cardiff, 
Hull, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle, Sun- 
derland, and Thornaby-on-Tees, where students were 
instructed in flour milling technology. Efforts will be 
made during the autumn to re-establish the class which 
formerly met at Bristol. The present syllabus con- 
sists of a four-year course, divided into two parts 
of two years each. Examinations are held by the 
City and Guilds of London Institute at the end of 
each two years. Last year over 100 took the ex- 
aminations in the various sections. Many prizes are 
offered to students who perform the best work in 
their examinations. 

ooS 


Operatives Make Convention Plans 


The Association of Operative Millers has issued a 
special bulletin to members asking for indications as 
to the choice of a convention city. The annual meet- 
ing will be held June 3-8. Among those bidding for 
this convention are Kansas City, Ogden, Omaha, St. 
Louis and Toledo. Members have also been asked to 
make suggestions for the convention program. 

The total membership of the association, actives 
and associates, is now 1,391, and there are eight dis- 
trict organizations. 

The bulletin includes a financial statement of the 
association, which shows total assets, as of Dec. 31, 
1928, to have been $14,662, compared with $12,349 at 
the end of the previous year. 

It has been announced that a plan has been worked 
out in regard to research work which will be given to 
the membership shortly. 

oo > 


The Cereal Chemists’ 
Responsibility 


(Continued from page 118) ous characteristics into 
terms of commercial utility. 

8. Maximum simplicity and conservation of time, 
material, labor and equipment. 

The proposed standard laboratory baking test was 
tentatively adopted in open meeting by the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists at its annual conven- 
tion in June, 1928. Notwithstanding this and the adop- 
tion of its essential features by many of the leading 
mill and testing laboratories, the “pup” test has been 
subjected to considerable public and private criticism 
and ridicule. This is to be expected, in view of the 
manner in which the “pup” does violence to tradition, 
habit, and established trade custom. 

As is usually the case, most of the adverse criticism 
and condemnation arises from those who have never 
tried or practiced the test and who are ignorant of 
its method, scope, purpose and usefulness. Contrary 
to beliefs which have been expressed from certail 
quarters, there is no item or phase of the test which 
proposes or pretends to rate flours as to their excel- 
lence or inferiority. That is the one thing which it 
seeks to avoid. It merely identifies and classifies. It 
recognizes that which many apparently fail to appre 
ciate, which is that “quality” is a matter of individual 
custom and preference, and should be regarded 4 
such. Some of the leading mill and flour testing lab- 
oratories have used this very method for many years. 
More are using it since it gained official recognition 
as a tentative procedure, and there is no indication 
that those who have given it a fair trial intend to 
abandon it in favor of the previously employed meth- 
ods. Its more general adoption will inevitably lead 
to its refinement and to the definite establishment of 
a system for the classification of wheat and flout 
characteristics in terms of mutual understanding. It 
requires but little imagination to appreciate that such 
understanding would offer inestimable advantages ! 
wheat science and industry. It would inevitably af- 
ford not only a more scientific basis for the control 
of uniformity in flour production, but it offers a meats 
whereby the buyer and seller may be brought together 
upon .a basis of common understanding. The estab- 
lishment of definite character criteria for flour would 
eventually and inevitably simplify the selling proces 
which, under present circumstances, is an excessively 
ialized activity. 


costly, complicated and highly speci : 
It is especially appropriate at this time to consider 
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briefly the importance of the adoption of standard 
ynits for the measurement of flour characteristics ex- 
cusively from the standpoint of scientific research. 
Duly authorized and competent agencies, both in the 
hard spring and hard winter wheat areas, have re- 
cently held conferences in their respective districts for 
the purpose of promoting the improvement of wheat 
quality through the adoption of extended programs 
of research. Emphasis has been placed upon the in- 
creased necessity for a more precise knowledge as 
to the manner in which quality is affected by such 
factors as chemical composition, physical character, 
soil fertility, crop rotation, climatic conditions, inher- 
ited varietal characteristics, cultural practices, plant 
diseases, insect pests, and methods of wheat harvest- 
ing, storage, handling, treating, etc. “Quality,” as 
manifested in characteristics, is designated as the 
common bond of interest, relationship and responsi- 
lity. 
¥ The cereal chemist is asked to contribute to the 
general program. It is for him to endeavor to estab- 
lish the causation of variations in certain manifesta- 
tions of flour which have heretofore been attributed 
without much meaning to “gluten quality.” Before 
renewing his many attempts in this direction, let us 


The ‘Ooice 


NDER the present economic organization of 
business in this country, trade associations 
are its public voices. Industry is dealing 
with the public, and with its own internal 
and external problems, collectively. This 

situation has been caused by the vast expansion in 
all lines of business, and by the complex relationships 
which have developed in recent years. 

These relationships are the result of intensive com- 
petition within one industry, and between various in- 
dustries. In baking this is represented by the com- 
petition between the large mergers and the smaller 
independent bakers, between wholesalers and retailers, 
and between these groups and the house-to-house bak- 
ers. The outside competition is represented by the 
keen fight other foodstuffs are making to supplant 
bakery products, and in the suggested attack against 
sweets of all kinds by the American Tobacco Co. in 
its present advertising of Lucky Strike cigarettes. 

Because of the scope and complexities of the com- 
petition facing the baking industry today, it is utterly 
impossible for an individual baker, regardless of the 
size and strength of his own organization, successfully 
to deal with many of the problems with which he is 
confronted. In other words, collective action is just 
as essential for the baking industry today as it was 
for the pioneers of this country against the many 
dangers which faced them. 

This is so manifestly true that on the surface it 
would seem that all bakers would actively support that 
trade organization which is most closely related to 
their own businesses. It might be local, sectional, 
state, national, or all of them. However, this much 
desired condition does not prevail. There are probably 
more bakers who are not members of any organiza- 
tion than there are bakers who are. 

As a result of interviews with a great many bak- 
ers during the past year, it is evident to the writer 
that they are divided into three general classifications— 

who actively support a trade organization, those 
who are indifferent to its activities, and those who are 
definitely antagonistic to associations. 

Through this situation the task of acting for the 
entire industry falls upon a minority, and without 
this loyal minority commercial baking would be in a 
sad plight. It is true that no extensive campaign has 

undertaken against many of the evils facing the 
trade, but steps in the right direction have been made, 
and this minority must be looked upon as the nucleus 
upon which future work will be based. 

Those who have the industry’s welfare at heart 
have little cause to worry about the group which now 
comprises baking associations. The majority of them 
have been actively identified with this work over a 
Period of years, and their interest can be depended 
Upon for the future. It is the other classifications 
which must be considered if associations are to be 
developed to their utmost. 

Of these groups, those who are indifferent and 

who are definitely antagonistic, the latter offers 
most cause for concern. Persistent educational 
effort will ultimately bring into the fold of some asso- 
ciation the former class. To do this will require time 
and money, but it is one of the most important tasks 
confronting bakers’ associations. today, and should re- 
ve a great deal of thought and effort. 

It has been the writer’s experience that many of 
bakers who openly express antagonism to their 
organizations formerly belon to an associa- 
and have left it for some real or fancied griev- 

mee. Often this is due to their being “oversold” in 
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hope that he will pause long enough to remove the 
cart from its time-honored position in front of the 
horse, by establishing the premises for the thing which 
he is to investigate. Let him realize (it cannot be 
restated too often) that “baking quality is more a 
matter of chemical and physical environment than of 
any inherent quality of wheat and flour,” and that, 
therefore, identification and classification of utility for 
given purposes and given conditions is the full scope, 
and to the fullest extent, his responsibility when func- 
tioning as an analyst. 

Cereal chemistry, although a newcomer among the 
applied sciences, has departmentized itself. The ascer- 
tainment of the analyst may furnish foundation for 
the creative thought of the synthesists, on the one 
side the agronomist, creating new varieties of wheat, 
and on the other the baker and his chemist, creating 
new varieties and better “qualities” of product. It 
must be realized that any new or unfamiliar wheat 
variety or any new and unfamiliar bread or product 
in general is always apt to be temporarily branded as 
of “poor quality” until familiarity with its character- 
istics is realized. Cereal chemistry, as a broad pro- 
fession, must realize that it is responsible for the 
establishment of suitable and appropriate terms and 


of the Baking 
By Wayne G. Partin, .Jr. 


the beginning. Particularly is this true of local and 
sectional bodies. 


When the Association Acts 


A BAKER is dissatisfied with the type of competi- 
tion offered by some neighboring shop, which may 
be cutting prices, giving premiums or secret discounts, 
or in other ways using questionable trade practices. 
Both may belong to the same organization, and the 
baker whose business is being hurt by this unethical 
competition goes to the association for help. The or- 
ganization frowns upon these unfair practices, and 
probably unanimously adopts resolutions condemning 
them. The baker returns to his business, believing 
that he has been helped. In many cases the associa- 
tion has accomplished what he sought, but, unfortu- 
nately, in others the same bad practices continue to 
prevail. It is then that the baker becomes disgusted, 
and too many of them drop out of their organizations. 

They permit their disappointment to blind them to 
the fact that associations are powerless to compel a 
man to stop giving premiums if he wishes to persist 
in this disastrous practice. They forget that it is im- 
possible for an organization to establish a price at 
which its members must sell their bread and other 
bakery products. They do not stop to remember that 
a baker has a legal right to do business in whatever 
towns he sees fit, and that no association can specify 
in what places he may or may not sell his goods. 
And, what is of greater importance, they do not real- 
ize how much better are competitive conditions in 
districts where the educational benefits of trade asso- 
ciations are known than in those where they are not. 

The functions of trade associations are much broad- 
er than merely ‘to remedy any one man’s complaint. 
Bad practices cannot be eliminated from an industry 
overnight. Illegal ones can, but for.those which are 
recognized .as' being unsound economically, but at the 
same time are within the law, persistent educational 
effort is the only solution that will be effective. Surely 
those bakers who drop out of their trade associations 
simply because a competitor has refused to change his 
practices immediately are not helping this instructive 
effort. 

Closely related to bakers of this type are those who 
refuse to belong to an organization because some com- 
petitors whom they distrust are members. “I don’t 
want to belong to that association. Most of the mem- 
bers are liars who say one thing to your face and do 
the opposite behind your back. They can-go their 
way and I'll go mine. If I can’t run my business by 
myself, I'll quit.” Unfortunately, such expressions as 
these are not fantastic. The writer has heard them 
time and again. 


Distrust of Competitors 


AKERS who believe this are their own worst ene- 

mies. They are ever distrustful of all competitors, 
they are quick to believe evil reports, and often start 
trade wars by instituting some unsound business prac- 
tice because they think their competitors will do it 
sooner or later and they might as well be the first in 
the field. This is a class found in all industriés, but, 
due largely to the persistent efforts of trade associa- 
tions, it is diminishing, partly through being shown 
that all competitors are not crooks and liars, and 
partly through financial failure as a result of its own 
tactics. When it is entirely gone, the industry will be 
immeasurably better off. 

Then, too, there is the baker who thinks that he 
is being put out of business by his larger competitors, 
that he is powerless against this competition, and that 
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units for defining and measuring the thing or the 
things to be investigated. 

Returning, just for a moment, to the “pup” test, 
the tentative baking test of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, which has endeared itself to the 
authors, it is admitted that, at its best, it is perhaps 
only a “pointer pup”; pointing, however, in the right 
direction. For the time being it fulfills all necessary 
requirements to a degree not available by other means 
now known. It (and to some degree and extent all 
methods of ascertainment available to the cereal chem- 
ist) is in a flux of evolution leading, let us hope, up- 
ward to betterment and, above all, to better under- 
standing among interests which are and always will be 
conflicting, when the word “quality,” in itself a loose 
word, is used still looser in barter and trade. 

The responsibility of the cereal chemist ‘is to en- 
deavor to get as close to the truth as is possible by 
his science at the period in which he works. It is a 
recent thought that no theory is good for more than 
10 years. The cereal chemist finds himself in com- 
pany, in this respect, with other scientists. However, 
he is only too happy if his theories are criticized and, 
if needs be, discarded, if, ultimately, they lead from 
night to light. They will. 


Industry 


he might as well give up and admit defeat. Recently 
a baker who has at least $10,000 invested in his busi- 
ness said that he could not meet the competition of 
the large corporations; that he could not afford to buy 
the necessary equipment; that he could not make as 
high quality products as were being shipped into his 
town, and that it was not worth while spending a 
nickel in associations, as they could do him no good. 

This type of business man is of little value to 
himself or his industry. He feels that the world is 
not treating him properly, and the only way in which 
he can be interested in trade associations is through 
promising him that, by means of them, his larger 
competitors will be kept entirely out of his market. 
Those who really understand the functions of trade 
associations realize the folly of this. In many cases 
this type of baker will simply have to conduct his 
own business funeral, alone and without sympathy. 

Then, too, there is the baker who thinks he is self- 
sufficient. In a state where it is likely that a bill 
of great concern to the baking industry will shortly 
be introduced in the legislature, and where the state 
bakers’ organization has been particularly active and 
effective in promoting legislation, a baker recently 
said he believed that individual bakers, by talking to 
their local representatives and senators, can accom- 
plish as much as can the organized representatives of 
the industry. 

Ignorance of legislative procedure is the only pos- 
sible excuse for this attitude, for when one baker or 
a group of several bakers appears before a committee 
in regard to a bill, one of the first questions invariably 
asked is how many bakers the organization represents. 
Manifestly, the voice of one will have much less effect 
than the voices of many. This is another case wherein 
that minority now representing the industry through 
its trade associations must bear the brunt of the fight 
until such time as the results it achieves convince the 
skeptics of the value of organized effort. 

The development of bakers’ associations has reached 
a point where there is an organization to meet the 
requirements of almost every baker. Nearly all cities 
have their local groups, some of which are outstanding 
in numbers and accomplishments. Next in line come 
the sectional or district bodies, which are usually affili- 
ated with state associations. Then there are several 
organizations representing different territories of the 
country, such as the Southern Bakers’ Association. 
And serving in a national way are the American Bak- 
ers Association and the Associated Bakers of America, 
Retail and Wholesale. 

It is only through these various organizations that 
the voice of the industry can be expressed. They have 
developed remarkably in late years, not only numeri- 
cally but in actual accomplishments. Rather than an 
excuse for an annual jollification, the tendency is to 
make them businesslike organizations, serving industry 
as it can be served in no other way. Unfortunately, 
there still are bakers, as previously described, who are 
blind to the fact that they need these organizations, 
and that while baking has by no means reached a 
millennium, it is in a far better position than it would 
be without the influence of group action. 

This situation is gradually being remedied by edu- 
cation and the elimination from business of many of 
those who are antagonistic to associational effort. 
Much house cleaning remains to be done in many 
associations, but necessity is effecting a cure. Each 
year the associations representing commercial baking 
are becoming better qualified to act as the industry’s 
public spokesman, and as its own internal policing 
power. 


’ 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 








California 

G. C. Rudelbach has moved the Home 
Bakery, Manteca, to a new location. 

The Lindsey Bakery, Lakeport, will 
move to a new location. 

S. R. Baker has purchased the Crystal 
Bakery, 2818 Whittier Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, from Rose & Evens. 

Stephen Arnold has leased the Red- 
wood Highway Bakery, Willits, to H. G. 
Bunce. 

Colorado 


D. I. Hammarly will build a new plant 
for the Hammarly Bakery, Lamar. 

J. Alva Dean has opened the Home 
Bakery at 320 Main Street, Sterling. 


Connecticut 


The Darien (Conn.) Bakery has moved 
to a new location on the Post road. This 


business is a branch of the Village Bak- 


ery, New Canaan. 
Delaware 


Davis & James have opened a bakery 
on Central Avenue, Laurel. 


Georgia 
The new plant of the Lee Baking Co., 
211 Moreland Avenue Northeast, At- 


lanta, is nearly ready for operation. A. 
B. Lee is president of the company. 


Idaho 


J. C. Cress has sold the Peerless Bak- 
ery, Parma, to Leo N. Thompson. 

R. L. Thomas has opened the Purity 
Bakery, 331 East Center Street, Poca- 
tello. 

Illinois 


Bert Ridell has opened the Picca- 
dilly Bakery at 1408 East Fifty-fifth 
Street, Hyde Park. 


Indiana 


The Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
‘has put into service two six-cylinder 
Graham Bros. ton-and-a-quarter trucks. 

W. G. Johnson, of Troy, Ohio, has 
opened a new store in Marion, and will 
manufacture Downyflake doughnuts. The 
building, which is at Fourth and Adams 
Street, has been completely remodeled. 

The Dietzen Steam Bakery, 2401 Me- 
ridian Street, Anderson, has installed a 
large traveling oven. 

Forest Pearson has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, Mr. Bockmeier, in 
the Ideal Bakery, La Fontaine, and 
will continue the business alone. 

Melvin Moser has_ purchased the 
Owensville (Ind.) Bakery from Mrs. 
Davenport. 

Iowa 


L. A. Ungles, president of the Ungles 
Baking Co., 13816 Center Street, Des 
Moines, has announced plans for the 
erection of a $25,000 addition. 

James Cuff, of Rolfe, has purchased 
the Gilmore Bakery, Gilmore City. 

John Passick and Julius Lass, both of 
Clinton, have purchased the Bartling 
Bakery, of that city. Edward Bartling, 
former owner, recently filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. 

The Campbell Baking Co., Commer- 
cial and Third streets, Waterloo, report 
that sales for 1928 showed an increase 
of 45 per cent over 1927. - Employees 
during the past year were increased 50 
per cent. 

The Alstad & Langlas Baking Co., 

Waterloo, has completed a $25,000 addi- 
tion. This included a cake department 
and an enlargement of the loading build- 
ing. 
Installation of equipment and machin- 
ery having been completed, Cy Fisher, 
for many years connected with the bak- 
ing trade, opened his new modern bak- 
ery in Charles City, Iowa, on Dec. 31. 

The Ungles Baking Co., Des Moines, 
has purchased new delivery equipment. 

J. M. Partlow has purchased the I. 
M. Shelton Bakery, 2301 East Walnut 
Street, Des Moines. 

Louis Klepfer, Keosauqua, has sold 
his bakery to Hugh C. Russell. 

The Bosley Bakery Co., Lake View, 
has suspended operation. 

Mr. Waldron has succeeded to the 
business of the Blue Ribbon Bakery, 


Strawberry Point, having purchased the 
interest of his partner, Mr. Hill. 

The Waverly (Iowa) Baking Co., 
owned by Sherman Olson, will enlarge 
its plant. 

The Strand Baking Co., Marshalltown, 
has improved its plant by the addition 
of new equipment and a garage heating 
plant. 

J. P. Walton has purchased the New- 
ton (Iowa) Bakery from Baumann & 
Seniker. 

Theodore Jacobsen has purchased the 
interest of R. Blatchley in the Snow 
White Bakery, Monticello, and will con- 
tinue the business alone. 


Kansas 

The Ideal Baking Co., of Liberal, 
James E, Humbert, manager, has in- 
stalled new equipment. 

Howard Ayers has purchased the bak- 
ery of Gus Larzalere, Mankato. 

H. Sloan has opened a bakery at 
Lenora. 

S. L. Lilley, operating the Lilley Bak- 
ery, Caldwell, has purchased the City 
Bakery, there, from Frank Showalter 
and will consolidate the two in the last 
named plant as Lilley’s Quality Bakery. 


Kentucky 
John S. Hudson and Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, of Nashville, ‘Tenn., and Walter 
Eisenmayer, of Springfield, Mo., have 
purchased the Fountain Square Bakery, 
442 Main Street, Bowling Green, from 
Max Schmidt. Mr. Hudson will be in 
active charge. 
S. J. Brown, West Point, has sold his 
bakery to Jeff Stravels. 


Maryland 


Berg’s Bakery, 316 Kirby Lane, Balti- 
more, has discontinued business. 


Massachusetts 


The Swanson Baking Co., Fitchburg, 
has been incorporated, capital stock 
$100,000 in 1,000 shares. Charles O. 
Swanson is president and treasurer. 

The Crane Baking Co., Malden, has 
been formed, capital stock $10,000 in 
100 shares. Charles L. Foote is presi- 
dent and treasurer. * 

Morris Schwartz, baker, Boston, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
with liabilities uncertain and no assets. 


Michigan 
The new $125,000 plant of the Miller- 
Gauss Baking Co., Pontiac, is nearing 
completion. 
Minnesota 


The Standard Baking Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has been chartered, capital 
stock $50,000, to manufacture bread, 
cake, pies, etc. T. F. Gallagher, 501 
Lincoln Building, is attorney, 

George Witti has purchased the bak- 
ery at 3745 Minnehaha Avenue, Minne- 
apolis. 

The plant of the Northern Bread Co., 
Bemidji, owned by A. H. Schultz, burned 
recently, with loss of $20,000. 

Hugo Schulz has opened a bakery at 
Lakefield. 

C. J. Olson has opened a bakery at 
812 Litchfield Avenuc, Willmar. 


Mississippi 
J. J. Fordinal has remodeled the Blue 


Ribbon Bakery, Bay St. Louis, and in- 
stalled a new oven and other equipment. 


Missouri 


G. W. Crutchfield, Bucklin, has sold 
his bakery to Otto Oser. 

Terrill’s Home Bakery, Canton, has 
discontinued business. 

Charles Parkins, Richmond, has moved 
his bakery to another location and in- 
stalled a-new oven. 

J. E. Puckett and F. L. Robertson 
have purchased the bakery of Perry 
Turner, Princeton. 

Clyde Dusenbury has leased the Qual- 
ity Bakery & Cafe, Galena, from Leon- 
ard Short. C. E. Baxter was the pre- 
vious lessee. 

Montana 

Robert Young has opened a restau- 

rant and bakery at Troy. 


Nebraska 


Oscar Eckvall has transferred the City 
Bakery, Elm Creek, to his brother, A. 
Eckvall. 

Ortman’s Bakery, Omaha, has opened 
its fifth retail store at Twenty-fourth 
and Farnam streets. 

William Breternitz has turned over the 
Sidney (Neb.) Steam Bakery to his two 
sons, Ray and Edwin. 

Glesner Christlief has opened a bakery 
at Wilcox. 

New Jersey 


The High Grade Bakery Co., New- 
ark, has been incorporated for $50,000 
by Mae Breskin and Sig Greenbaum, 
- gata and Emil Schuppaus, Somer- 
ville. 


New York 


The Exchange Street Bakery, Buffalo, 
has been incorporated for $30,000 pre- 
ferred stock and 300 shares of no-par 
common. 

Cadieux & Bossi have purchased the 
bakery at 235 Center Street, Massena, 
from Michael Sydyorak. 

Thomas J. O’Connor has purchased the 
Arcade Bakery and Restaurant, 246 
West Dominick Street, Rome. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Sol and Sam Astor, co- 
partners, trading as Astor & Son, 2340 
Eighty-sixth Street, Brooklyn. 

John C. Glass has succeeded the late 
E. C. Derby in the baking business at 
Glens Falls. 

Joseph Le Rue has opened a bakery, 
grocery and restaurant on West Main 
Street, Gouverneur. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, has opened a branch at 1327 
Madison Avenue. 

Annie O’Connell has opened the An- 
nelyce, cakes and confectionery, at 339 
Mamaroneck Avenue, White Plains. 

The Harry W. Marshall Bake Shop, 
Chittenango, has been burned. 

Berke’s Bakery has been opened at 
2208 Avenue U, Brooklyn. 

Louis Weinrich will open a bakery at 
86 Northern Boulevard, Jackson Heights, 
L. I. Address 45 Forty-eighth Avenue, 
Woodside, L. I. 

The Pastry Shop has been opened at 
129 East Sixtieth Street, New York. 

The Downy Flake Doughnut Shop, 
Roy J. Laplant, proprietor, 88 South 
Clinton Street, Rochester, will open a 
store at 385 Main Street. 

The. Goody Shop has been opened by 
Mrs. W. F. Lytle and Mrs. J. Leary at 
84 Main Street, Saranac Lake. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, has opened a branch at 
Woodside, L. I. 

Jacobs & Jacobs, 1175 Liberty Avenue, 
Brooklyn, are reported bankrupt, with 
liabilities of $9,815 and no assets. 

The Davis Bakery & Restaurant, Inc., 
556 West Two Hundred and Seventh 
Street,"New York, is in bankruptcy, with 
assets of $3,000 and liabilities of $10,- 
000. Louis Meltner has been appointed 
receiver. 

The French Bakery has been opened 
at 111 Kingston Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Peter Panacik has opened a pastry 
shop at 493 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Sam Hager, 312 East One Hundred 
and Sixty-eighth Street, New York, will 
open a baking business at 908 Jennings 
Street. 

The Art Pastry Co., Inc., recently in- 
corporated, will open a shop at 538 Tenth 
Avenue, New York. 

Harry Audrest will open a baking 
business at Mayfield. 

The Winthrop Bakery & Lunch has 
been opened by R. Lubarsky at 311 Rog- 
ers Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Supreme Doughnut Co. will open 
at 320 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

E. L. Dresselt has sold the Domestic 
Bakery, Cobleskill, to A. E. Parslow. 

Lillian Meltzer, 24-52 Kindred Street, 
Long Island City, will erect a bakery at 


Forty-eighth Avenue, Laurel Hill, L. I., 


to cost $1,500. 

Joseph Liguori, 2071 Second Avenue, 
New York, will open a branch bakery 
at 1401 Zerega Avenue. 


Benjamin Getzel, 417 East One Hun. 
dred and Seventieth Street, New York, 
has leased premises at 127 West One 
Hundred and Sixty-ninth Street for 4 
bakery. 

J. D. Burrell has opened a bakery and 
grocery on Henry Street, Norwich. 

Mrs. William Barrett will open the 
Angola Home Bakery on Main Street, 
Angola. 

Nancy’s Bakery has been opened by 
George Upton at Silver Lake Park, East 
Harrison. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, has opened a branch at 4 
Atlantic Avenue, Lynbrook, L. I. 

S. Schulte, 990 Findlay Avenue, will 
open a bakery at 916 East Tremont 
Avenue, New York. 

The G. & L. Baking Co. will open a 
shop at 862 Huntspoint Avenue, New 
York. Address Israel Leblang, 232 Ross 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Conrad’s Bakery & Lunch Room has 
been opened at 2717 Myrtle Avenue, 
Ridgewood. 

Wagenhauser’s Bakery has been 
opened at 2311 Myrtle Avenue, Ridge- 
wood. 

J. V. Wright, formerly with the Cush- 
man bakeries, New York, has opened a 
bakery and lunchroom at 232 Merrick 
Road, Laurelton, L. I. 

The Sunshine Bakery has been opened 
Sy Springfield Boulevard, Jamaica, 


Jacob Becker, Northport, L. I., will 
open a bakery at Farmingdale, L. I. 

Fire damaged the Woodmere Bakery, 
on Broadway near Conklin Avenue, 
Woodmere, L. I. 

The Braddock Retail Bakery has been 
opened on Braddock Avenue, Bellrose 
Manor, L. I. 

August Biener, 314 Glen Avenue, Wat- 


kins Glen, will open a bakery about: 


April 1. 
John Hepps will open a bakery at 3900 
Dyre Avenue, New York. 


North Dakota 


The Purity Bakery, 50 Main Street 
North, Minot, managed by Helge Car!- 
son, burned recently. 

Frank W. Sampson and Swen John- 
son, proprietors of the City Bakery Co, 
Minot, will erect a bakery and apart- 
ment building at a cost of $30,000. 


Ohio 

The United Baking Co., Cleveland, has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by Daniel J. Fishman, Rea Gold- 
berg and Philip Analis. Offices have 
been opened at 1508 Guarantee Title 
Building. 

Fogle Bros. have purchased the Quak- 
er City Bakery, Barnesville, from 
Frank Lynch. 

The New Coshocton Baking Co., Co- 
shocton, has built an addition for loading 
and garage purposes. 

Albert L. Caris has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Mantua Baking Co., Ra 
venna. 

The Hoffman Bakery has succeeded to 
the business of the A. Bried Bakery; 
3100 Price Avenue, Price Hill, Cincinnati. 


Oklahoma 


C. O. Wall has purchased the Bon- 
Ton Bakery, Hugo, and will organi 
the Hugo Baking Co. to operate it. 

The City Bakery, Nowata, has moved 
to new quarters on North Maple Street. 

M. Fandler, operating the City Bak- 
ery at 613 North Main Street, Tulsa, has 
opened City Bakery No. 2 at 1214 East 
Fifteenth Street. 

The new plant of the Hughes Bakery; 
Prague, is about completed. 

The Dutch Oven Bakery, Oklahomé 
City, is establishing a branch shop 
South Robinson Avenue. : 

The Southwestern Stores, Inc., chain 
grocer, intends to open 150 to 200 more 
stores in this state during 1929. It 
planned to build a large bakery in either 
Oklahoma City or Tulsa to supply t 
company’s stores with bread and other 
baked goods. 
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: Oregon 
A. E. Van has opened a bakery at 111 
West Main Street, Medford. 


Pennsylvania 

H. M. Oliver, trustee of the estate of 
the North Side Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
hankrupt, will offer for sale, Jan. 9, the 
company’s real estate, building and 
equipment. The sale is subject to a 
mortgage of $45,000, and it was an- 
nounced that no bid under $30,000 will 
be accepted. Henry K. Vollmer is man- 

of the bakery, which is being op- 
erated under court order. 

The De Lux Bakery has been opened 
at 4281 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia. 

About Feb. 1 the Standard Baking 
Co, 107 North American Street, Phila- 
delphia, will move to Ninth and Jeffer- 

streets. 
The Owl Bakery has been opened at 
4% South Twenty-third Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

A bakery soon will be opened at 2548 
West Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, by 
Victor Dolter. 

Paul Masemer has succeeded the Her- 
shey Baking Co., York Street, Hanover. 
Herman C. Knipple was the previous 
owner. 

An addition will be built to the Marsh 
& Weber Bakery, North Eighth and 
Scott streets, Stroudsburg. 


South Dakota 

Mrs, Anna Knutson and her son, Ken- 
neth, have purchased the Artesian (S. 
D.) Bakery from C. L. Ford. 

D. H. Cook has opened a bakery at 
Willow Lake. ' 

H, A. Wagner has opened the City 
Bakery, Isabel. 

S. A. Hammer has leased the Onida 
(8. D.) Bakery from Bartells & Van 
Ness. 

Mrs. C. H. Wing has opened a pastry 
shop at Edgemont. 

F, C. Martin and C. J. Holborn have 
- a delicatessen and pie shop at 


Tre, 
Fred Schilling has purchased the 
Geddes (S. D.) Bakery. 


Texas 
A $125,000 construction and remodel- 
ing program has been begun by the Tex- 


as Bread Co. in its plant at 1118 Taylor 


Street, Houston. The daily output of 
the plant: now is 120,000 lbs bread. 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, Burkburnett, 
has moved to a new location. 

W. H. Thompson and Raymond Brock 
have purchased Price’s Bakery, Midland. 
Wooley & Vaughn have installed a 
cake mixing machine in the City Bak- 
try, Mineral Wells. A bread wrapping 
machine will also be installed. 

A. P. Ort and J. W. Wiesner have 
opened a bakery at Tahoka. 

Jeff Bachus has installed a dough 
brake and other new equipment in his 

at Temple. 

The Home Bakery, Big Spring, has 
reopened, following its recent fire. 
An addition to John Maier’s Sanitary 
Bakery, Iowa Park, is being built. 
Port E. Stages has opened his new 
g plant at Sweetwater. 

J, L, Stutz has purchased the Atlanta 
(Texas) Baking Co. plant from J. T. 
Florence. 















Jake Evans, Throckmorton, has moved 
8 bakery to a new location and in- 
stalled new equipment. 


Utah 
D. Joseph McArthur has opened The 
Bakery, Cedar City. 


Vermont 

A. Fracassi, of the Modern Bakery, 

— sumageni, of the Fuma- 
ery, Barre, have merged their 

businesses r 


and will conduct the new en- 
lerprise as a partnership,’ with head- 
quarters at the Modern Bakery. 
Virginia 
Fire recently damaged Michael’s Bak- 
*% Church Avenue and Nelson Street, 
The $2,000. 
Hecht Bakery, Bristol, has built 
for storage room and load- 


ne Platform. A traveling oven also will 
Washington 


John Oster has rchased a 
partner- 
tip interest with J. A. Gearhart in the 

















































Dixie Bakery, Longview. The plant has 
been improved with additional equip- 
ment, and two new routes added, serv- 
ing outside towns. The firm will be in- 
corporated as the Dixie Bakery. 

The Garfield (Wash.) City Bakery has 
been remodeled and reopened. 

Lowe Bolyard has installed a high- 
speed mixer in the Boss Bakery & Gro- 
cery, Ellensburg. 

George W. Krull has purchased Fris- 
bie’s Best Made Bakery, 5437 South 
Union Avenue, Tacoma. 

West Virginia 

The Wilson Baking Co., a subsidiary 
of the Columbia Baking Co., New York, 
has purchased the plant of the defunct 
Lindelof Baking Co., South Broadway, 
Wheeling, and will place it in operation. 
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The Jennings Pastry Shoppe has 
moved from 1009 to 1035 Sixth Avenue, 
Huntington. 


Wisconsin 


The entire rear end of the Bennison 
& Lane Bakery, Janesville, collapsed re- 
cently under the weight of more than 
50 tons flour. Robert E. Lane said that 
plans were being made to rebuild. 

Herman Matzinger, Belleville, has sold 
his bakery to his brother Ernest, and 
purchased one from, another brother, G. 
Matzinger, at New Glarus. 

Fire recently damaged the Kewaunee 
(Wis.) City Bakery $2,500. 


Wyoming 


Fire caused $200 damage to the Home 
Bakery, Douglas. 


DPE DOPOD PP Po PoP POPP 


A Small Mill’s Successful Mail Campaign 


t 


for Retail Business 


By G. B. Allen 


OU can save the cost of a salesman 
if you will use Uncle Sam. We 
started with a card system. From 
the county papers we secured the names, 
addresses and characteristics of the new- 
ly weds. On their card we noted nary 
folks, domestic type, poor, rich, churc 
affiliation and enough family history to 
enable us to write a real heart-to-heart 
letter. We purchased a box of best 
white stationery. The first letter, sent 
to the bride, a society girl, whose mother 
was known to every one in the county, 
had not a hint of advertising. I signed 
it with my own name; wrote the letter 
in my best script. 

Crctevitte, On10, Feb. 5, 1927. 

My Dear Miss Johnson: The account 
of your wedding brought happy tears to 
my eyes. I know that you were as beau- 
tiful a bride as was your dear mother, 
just 80 years ago. I know that you 
fave already decided that you will be 

good a wife, as perfect a home 

maker. God’s blessings on you both. 

I am sending a little gift, which I 
hope will not only be enjoyable, but that 
it will be one which will place your 
home on the path to success. 

With sincere good wishes, I am trul 
your friend, 

Letter No. 2, for the domestic girl: 


My Dear Miss Mary: I just read of 
your wedding. Here’s hoping that you 
may have the best which life provides. 
In founding a new home, everything de- 
pends upon the wife. On you, the suc- 
cess, health, wealth and happiness of 
yourself and husband rests. 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach, 
you will have no trouble. I know your 
mother’s reputation as a cook. Of course 
her daughter is just as capable. 

It is important to use the best of 
foods in feeding that big boy of yours, 
if you wish him to excel in business. I 
am sending a little gift which I hope in 
a measure will solve the problem of 
dietetics. 

With continued good wishes, I am. sin- 
cerely your friend, 

These letters were written by hand 
and had no hint of being business letters. 
Imagine the mystery and interest, espe- 
cially if the girl does not know the name 
which is signed. 

Dear Mrs. Robinson: I just read of 
your marriage, and write to wish you 
godspeed. I wonder if you realize the 
importance of the task which you have 
undertaken. To keep these men in prime 
condition for the heavy work they do, 
they must have good food, good diges- 
tion, and cheery surroundings. This all 
depends on you. Your husband will suc- 
ceed or fail, as you will it. 

To help you in solving your problem, 
I am sending a little gift which I hope 
you may both enjoy. 

With continued. good wishes, sincerely, 




















The gift to which the letter alluded 
was a five-pound sack of our flour, 
wrapped in white paper, tied with bridal 
ribbon and mailed in a neat box which 
also contained a dainty calendar for the 
living room and a large one, carrying the 
picture of the mill, for the office or den. 


If the way © 


After a week we sent the follow-up 
letters. 

Follow-up letter No. 1: 

Dear Miss Johnson: Did you receive 
the bridal sack of Ivory White, and 
didn’t you think it darling? As we pre- 
pared the book of choice recipes herein, 
and tied the ribbons on the dainty sack, 
we visualized dainty brides, like you, 
flitting about their new homes, as happy 
as little girls playing house. 

Have your maid try these biscuits. 
See that they are made with no other 
flour except Ivory White. And if hub- 
by’s eyes do not shine when he bites one, 
he is not the hubby I think he is. 

I am sending you two coupons. Ev- 
ery housekeeper likes to prove her thrift. 
A penny saved is sometimes a dollar 
earned. By using these coupons on 50 
Ibs flour, or upon a barrel, there is a 
substantial saving. The coupon is good 
for the number of cents printed thereon. 

If you do not want a barrel, but wish 
to take advantage of the reduced price, 
we will take your order and deliver as 
preferred. But, any way, please use the 
inclosed stamped and addressed en- 
velope, to let me know how you like 
our plan. 

This special offer is yours only if you 
use the stamped envelope before — —. 

With continued good wishes, very sin- 
cerely, ‘ 

Follow-up Letter No. 2: 


Dear Miss Mary: I know that hubby 
was tickled pink with the biscuits you 
made from your bridal sack of Ivory 
White, and that he elaborated on the 
difference between your cooking and 








E3253) 


THREE POINTS OF VIEW 


"THREE men look at a stream. 
One sees it as a beautiful body 
of water, and admires it as a grand 


work of Nature. Another sees it as 
a fine place in which to fish, and 
goes to get his fishing paraphernalia. 
The third perceives that in the stream 
is latent powér, that it will turn a 
mill wheel or operate a turbine, and 
sees that the stream is harnessed. 

Three different human beings, 
each with a point of view, yet one 
saw and turned the stream to a use- 
ful purpose! 

Niagara Falls was a wonderful 
giant whose great power was wasted 
for centuries until some one took 
the giant and made him serve hu- 
manity by giving to it useful power. 
The falls, however, are still as beau- 
tiful as ever. 

Many a baker whose heart is in 
his work and who is in the bakery 
business because he loves it, never 
gets what he can out of himself and 
his bakery because he does not per- 
ceive the maximum results that can 
be achieved. 

How many bakers just bake to 
produce, when they should be bak- 
ing to sell? How many bakers are 


fast asleep on a gold mine!—Dough- 
nut Magazine. 
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boarding house stuff. I am sending a 
few choice recipes,—not that your moth- 
er’s daughter needs them,—and two cour 
pons which will be accepted at face value 
in the purchase of Ivory White. 

If you write us before —— —, in in- 
closed envelope, they are worth $1 to 
you. Better yet, you will have your 
favorite flour in the bin and ready for 
use, 

With continued good wishes, sincerely, 








Follow-up Letter No. 3: 


Dear Mrs. Robinson: I know you 
liked the sample of Ivory White, al- 
though I have not heard from you. 
am sending you two coupons, good for 
face value in the purchase of flour, also 
a stamped and addressed envelope, so 
that all you need to do is to tuck your 
order into the envelope and send it 
along. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 
Why use inferior products, when Ivory 
White can be brought to your door 
cheaply and easily? 

With best wishes, very sincerely, 








In almost every case the stamped ad- 
dressed envelope, returned to us with the 
coupons, held checks or money. If they 
did not come, we mailed one letter more. 
The largest returns came from country 
districts and small towns. At Christmas 
time we sent letters to the superintend- 
ents of Sunday schools, offering special 
prices in barrel lots to schools which 
were having a giving Christmas. We 
packed the flour in eighths, sixteenths, 
and quarters, as well as barrels, so that 
their gifts could be divided as they 
wished. The schools*thanked us for our 
interest, and ordered lavishly. 

The cost of envelopes, time and mail- 
ing was not nearly so much as it would 
have been if our salesman had made the 
trip and used his time, gasoline and car. 
We secured many new customers who 
wished to cut off the middleman’s profit. 

We learned, too, that usually when a 
bride buys flour, coffee, or some food 
which is satisfactory, she demands that 
brand next time. She not only continues 
to use it, but when her daughter goes 
into a home of her own, she wants the 
thing which made mother’s cookery the 
talk of the neighborhood. 

The customers who are valuable are 
not the ones who buy a sack of your 
flour today and another brand tomorrow. 
But the woman who demands Ivory 
White, or whatever your brand may be, 
refuses to take anything else, forces her 
grocer to provide it or she will go else- 
where, is the one who will keep the mill 
running day and night. 

Do not make the mistake of printing 
or mimeographing letters, which will go 
into the waste basket with other adver- 
tising. The letters must have all the ear- 
marks of the correspondence of a dainty 
woman. 

oo 


GROUP ACTION NEEDED BY 
FARMERS, SAYS W. M. JARDINE 


Wasuincton, D. C—Many wheat 
growers passed through “a trying year” 
during 1928, W. M. Jardine, Secretary 
of Agriculture, told the farmers of the 
country in a radio address broadcast 
over a national hook-up on Dec. 31. 

He said that the great need of wheat 
growers and of other farmers is “so to 
organize agriculture that it can act 
quickly and intelligently as a group. 
We don’t want farmers in different sec- 
tions working at cross purposes. It is 
good, business for farmers and good 
statesmanship for the government to 
achieve for agriculture the same solidar- 
ity in organization that business already 
enjoys.” 

In his review of the year, the secre- 
tary saw many conflicting currents, with 
some producers increasing their income 
and others losing ground. On the whole, 
however, he thought the gross income 
for the crop year will be slightly higher 
than in 1927-28. 

oo 

Milan’s tenth international sample fair 
has been set for April, 1929. The pur- 
pose of the fair is to show the economic 
activity and industrial progress of Italy, 
and to exhibit products of Italian and 
foreign origin. Manufacturers and deal- 
ers of 40 nations participated in the 1928 
fair. 
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NEW WAY OF FISHING 


Bootlegger (to man fishing): “Have 
any luck?” 

Man: “No.” 

Bootlegger: “Try some of this on 
your bait.” 

Man pours something from bottle over 
the worm on the hook and lowers it into 
the water. Soon a great splashing about 
is heard and the line is jerked up. The 
worm had a strangle hold on a catfish, 
and was punching him in the eye with 
his tail—Portland Advertising Spot- 
light. 

. + 
DOING PIECE WORK 


A new brakeman of Celtic origin was 
informed that his pay would be allowed 
at a certain rate per mile while on the 
road. 

The next day he was on an extra 
freight which broke in two on a grade, 
and the rear end started downhill with 
Pat on one of the cars. The conductor 
yelled at him to jump. By this time the 
cars had attained considerable speed. 
Pat replied, “Jump? Not when Oi’m 
makin’ money as fast as this.”—Santa 
Fe Magazine, 

* 


A DISAPPOINTMENT 


At a small station in the South the 
daily passenger train was getting ready 
to leave. 

“Ail right back there?” bawled the 
conductor. 

“Hol on! Hol’ on!” shrilled a feminine 
voice from inside the waiting room, “Jess 
wait till I gets mah clothes on.” 

And then, as the occupants of the 
train craned their necks expectantly, she 
appeared with a basketful of laundry.— 
Santa Fe Magazine. 


WE ARE SEVEN 
(In re Signor Mussolini.) 
“Cabinet colleagues, little Ben, 
How many may you be?” 
“How many? Seven in all,” he said, 
And, wondering, looked at me. 


“And where are they? I pray you tell.” 
He answered: “Seven are we; 

And two of us in the Chigi dwell, 
And two of us are me. 


“Two of us the premier are, 
More like me than my brother, 
And in my simple home—not far— 
I live there, being the other.” 
—New York Times. 
+ on 


HE MEANT WELL 


A woman entered a fruit store and 
said to the man: “Two of those apples 
you sold me yesterday were rotten. I 
intended to bring them along to show 
you, but I forgot.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, lady,” said the 
man, reaching for a bag, “your word is 
as good as the apples.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

7 * 


HIGH VISIBILITY 


“I want a pair of garters, please.” 
“Yes, madame. Something like those 
you’re wearing?”—London Opinion. 
* o 


Max C. Fleischmann is having a $1,- 
000,000 private yacht built at the Krupp 
Works in Germany. All of which goes 
to show the benefits of eating yeast. 


Wife: “When you came home last 
night you said you had been to the 
Grand with Mr. Jones. Now you say it 
was the Trocadero! Why did you lie?” 
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Husband: “When I came home I could 
not say Trocadero!”—Passing Show. 
- 7 
WHAT A LANGUAGE! 

Dad: “I don’t believe he wants to buy 
any sheep really, I believe he just comes 
after dinner.” 

Mum: “Why, he always come just be- 
fore dinner, father!” 

Dad: “Well, isn’t that what I said, 
mother?”—Sydney Bulletin. 

- . 
YES, THERE 1s, TOO! 

“Mom, the little boy next door says 
there’s no such thing as a $1,000 bill.” 

“There, there, run along, and don’t 
play with those Democrat children any 
more !”—Life. 

* 
JUST THE THING 

Woman Customer (to druggist): “My 
*usband’s nerves are that bad ’e can’t 
seem to get ahead; ’e’s lost ’is ambition. 
Do you think it would do any good to 
give ’im a dose of them aspiring tablets?” 
Boston Transcript. 

” * 

Registrar: “Why do you sign your 
name R,. R. Robert C. C. C. Canter?” 

Frosh: “I was baptized by a stutter- 
ing minister, and he gave me that name.” 
—State Lion. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Wanted—Operative 
Superintendent 


for new 1,200-bbl flour mill now in 
process of erection, located south of 
the Mason & Dixon Line in city of 
over 200,000 population. Firm build- 
ing mill are successful mill opera- 
tors with half million dollar capi- 
tal. Applicant must be man of 
unquestionable moral standing, with 
ability in manufacturing quality 
flour and meal, capable of taking 
complete charge of plant production 
and laboratory work and must be 
capable of supervising installation 
of machinery and assist in pur- 
chasing same. Must bear most rigid 
investigation. Satisfactory salary to 
right man. Address 1823, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SALESMAN WITH FOLLOWING IN OHIO, 
West Virginia, Indiana, wants position 
with high grade spring or Kansas mill; 
best of references; available Jan. 1. Ad- 
dress 1831, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





POSITION AS SALES MANAGER OR 
take charge of sales correspondence; 10 
years’ experience with mixed feed trade; 
large acquaintance in Northwest territory; 
good references." Address 1836, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MANAGER AVAILABLE HAS SPECIAL- 
ized in reorganizing all departments and 
successfully managing good-sized milling 
companies that were losing money, has 
changed several such losing concerns into 
money makers, has always accomplished 
these results when given authority to do the 
things ry for and the neces- 
sary money with which to operate; has suc- 
cessfully handled mills grinding hard wheat, 
soft wheat and spring wheat; is looking for 
an opportunity. Address 554, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
in mill of any capacity by man with abil- 
ity; have 18 years of milling experience 
in mills up to 5,000 bbls, with both hard 
and soft wheat, also rye; can do mill- 
wright work and will go anywhere. Mon- 
tana, box 1835, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


January 9, 1921 











POSITION WANTED AS MILLER IN MILL 
of 75 to 150 bbls capacity, by practical 
man of 18 years’ experience in the milling 
of hard and soft wheat, also rye; have 
had experience in the manufacturing of 
dairy and poultry feeds; I am able to keep 
mill in repair and not afraid of work; 
single, 37 years of age, can furnish ref- 
erences; will also take position in large 
mill as grinder, bolter or machine tender. 
Address 1832, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—250-BBL FLOUR MILL 


Electrically operated; 30,000-bu capacity 
elevator; railroad facilities; also feed 
mill in connection; going concern, lo- 
cated in western Illinois; low price; 
easy terms. Address C. H. Heithold, 
P. O. Box 426, Quincy, Ill. 





FOR SALE—60-BBL FLOUR MILL AT 
Antelope, Mont; original cost over $20,000; 
sale price $6,000. F. D. Morck, Plenty- 
wood, Mont. 





FOR SALE—MODERN BLENDING AND 
distributing plant serving southern and 
southeastern flour trade, with established 
business. If interested, address box 512, 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR SALE—MODERN 300-BBL FLOUR 
mill, located in central Missouri, grinding 
both hard and soft wheat; on main line 
Missouri Pacific railroad; mill and ele- 
vators in first class condition. Address 
box 513, Northwestern Miller, St. Louis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CENTRIFUGAL REELS—11 382-IN. BY 8- 
ft late style, Allis-Chalmers, size 4. Write 
or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA"; in good condition. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co, 
Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity 
in America 


Mill Supplies—Schindler 
Bolting Sloth, of course ©7-LOUIS,Mo, 








** Lasts Longer’’ | 
“WYDLER DUR-I-BLE’ | 
Processed Silk 


General Mill Equipment Co. 
2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave., Kansas City, Mo, | 











Three Special Bell Services 
fitted to your special needs 


Special Telegraph Service, Telephone Typewrite 
Service and Full Talking Service—make the fap. 
off units of an organization seem as though 
were just across the street. Call your Bell Tele 
phone business office for information today, 








W. O. Hartig Electric Co. | 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Priceson 

Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Sulicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 











b + Five Letter 
Riverside Code “Revision 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 

















CHICAGO | 


THE WORLD GRAIN MARKET 


HE world continues to make Chicago 
its central market. 


Distributing facilities, lake and rail transportation, adequate stor- 


age space, all attract grain. 


Here interior shippers find the positive safeguards of modern 
handling, cleaning and conditioning of grain. 


So in the last 43 years almost 11,000,000,000 bushels of grain 


entered the Chicago market. 


As in years past, foreign nations meet their future bread re- 
quirements months in advance . . . in the Chicago market. 

Millers, exporters, country elevator men, merchants, even many 
farmers themselves, insure their holdings against price swings by 
hedging in the broad, liquid futures market of the Chicago Board of 


Trade. 


This largest of all commodity exchanges continues to grow. 

A single membership on the Chicago Board of Trade now permits 
trading in wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, cotton and provisions. 
Securities soon will be added to the list, making the exchange a still 
greater factor in mid-western commerce and finance. 

Distinct advantages offered by the Chicago market are of interest 
not only to every buyer and seller of grain, cotton and provisions, 
but likewise to all bankers—the man who finance the movement of 


the crop. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Visitors from home and abroad are invited to inspect this premier 
commodity market. A letter or personal request will bring literature 


describing all its vast facilities. 





